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REVEREND JOHN F. McCORMICK, 8.J.—A TRIBUTE 


Y KNOWLEDGE of history is too scant to enable me to 

say that no teacher—you know, you teachers, the sort of 

man I mean: the man who, from 2-4 hrs. per day, for 6 days per 

week, for some 35-40 weeks per year, for, say 40 years of his | 

life, strives to impart to youngsters much needed but too often 

unwanted knowledge—my knowledge of history, I say, is too 

scart to enable me to say that no teacher was ever canonized. 

Ne. rtheless, it is not history we need to know in order to be 

able to say that if class-room teachers, new style, ever are can- 
onized, they will be rare birds indeed. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek: few know a teacher; 
those few do not see in him the extraordinary manifestations of 
Christian virtue: long fasts, long vigils, long prayers, corporal 
works of mercy, and so on. Visible for but a few hours in the 
class-room, a teacher stays for the rest of the day, invisible in 
his room. At night you may see his light on, and should you 
peek in, you may see his eager face lighting up the midnight 
page. These are slight evidences of excellence to roving eyes. 

If we are to estimate properly the immobility of a teacher’s 
contemplation whose life is fixed in looking at truth, we must fix 
ourselves. It won’t do to judge a teacher as we judge other men, 
to ask concerning him, and what else did he do? No, we must 
resign ourselves to estimating the only thing a teacher does. A 
teacher teaches. That is all. That is enough. 

Some would say it is enough even if teaching did no more 
than sanctify the individual, as, say, obedience is enough to 
sanctify the individual even though he obeys, as the blind led 
by the blind, somewhat impruuent prescriptions. God—it is a 
sound theological observation, God will take the will for the 
deed. Furthermore, according to many, teaching would be 
enough even though it exemplified only virtue if not learning. 
Sometimes we are moved not so much by what a man says as by 
what he is. 

If this were all we could say of Father McCormick, that he 
was a good teacher, with more accent upon his goodness than 
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upon his teaching, if all we could say were that he possessed an 
excellence which is incidental to any task and impresses us no 
matter what is done, this were high rraise indeed. No doubt 
there was plenty of such excellence in him. Yet such excellence 
was not his peculiar mark. 

Father McCormick’s peculiar excellence was his Christian wis- 
dom. Let me attempt to make clear what this means, and to do 
so let me first call upon Plato whom Father McCormick loved 
so much. There is a \éyos, wisdom, according to Plato, which is 
not expressed in words, which are tumbled about anywhere 
among those who may or may not understand them, words which 
know not to whom they should reply, to whom not; and if they 
are maltreated or abused, these words, they have no parents to 
protect them, and cannot protect themselves. There is a better 
dbyos than spoken or printed words, the word graven on the soul, 
the word which can speak opportunely or keep silence—the liv- 
ing word of knowledge. This is the word which, if one can de- 
fend and prove it, when put to the test, by spoken argument 
which leaves his writings poor in comparison with it, this is the 
word which makes poets, orators, legislators worthy of a higher 
name, a name befitting the serious pursuit of their life. That 
name is, lover of wisdom of philosophers, a modest and suitable 
title. Moreover, such a déyos does not admit of exposition like 
other branches of knowledge; but after much talk about the 
matter and a life lived in common, suddenly a light is kindled 
in one soul by a flame which leaps to it from another and there- 
after sustains itself.2 Thus Plato on wisdom: in sum, it is no 
good unless you have it. 


This takes us far indeed, but not so far as to come to the wis- 
dom which is Christian, not so far as to get wisdom. To come 
that far we must know wisdom’s source, just as a thirsty man, 
who knows that water will slake his thirst if he can find it, must 
find an oasis. “TI write,” says St. John, “I write of what was 
from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen with 
our eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands have handled: 
of the Word of Life... What we have seen and have heard we 
announce to you, in order that you also may have fellowship 


1Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 275-278 
2Plato, Epist. VII, 341c. 
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with us, and that our fellowship may be with the Father, and 
His Son, Jesus Christ.” ® 

Pretty soon it will no longer be possible to conceal the failure 
of classical wisdom,‘ a failure in fact and in principle. Classical 
wisdom has failed and it must. Greece and Rome found no re- 
source in human wisdom, which might enable them to face suc- 
cessfully the physical and intellectual inroads of barbarism, and 
the settlements which have succeeded the splendid failure of . 
Rome have done no more than imitate Rome’s failure, not the 
splendor of it. We might have known it. There is no necessary 
connection between knowing about wisdom and being wise. 


To be anything, in a Christian universe, one must be made. 
Just so, to be Christianly wise, one must be made wise. No 
amount of consultation with the stork got us into this world. 
Just so, no amount of thinking about the matter, or wishing for 
wisdom, will make us wise. The birthday gift of birth and the 
gift of wisdom have this in common: both depend upon circum- 
stances external to ourselves. There is this difference: the gift 
of wisdom depends partly upon our recognition and acceptance 
of the fact that there are these external conditions, upon our ac- 
ceptance of the presuppositions which govern the generation 
and progress of wisdom. It is an illusion of classicism that there 
are no such presuppositions, to think that the starting point of 
being anything is to think it or to will it. In this illusion lies 
the germ of dictatorship, whether of the mind or of the will. 
Under this illusion we must turn into Pelagian apes, mocking the 
true stature of a human being. 


The presupposition which we must accept, of Christian wis- 
dom is faith in Christ, the indispensable factor to a full under- 
standing. With this faith one can know, however obscurely, that 
the origin, structure, and progress of wisdom depend upon the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and in this knowledge we are on 
no dead-end path to Pelagian failures, but upon the highroad to 
the building of lasting cities and the bridges thereto. 

It is inevitable, no doubt, that what I have said of Christian 
wisdom, and, by implication, of Father McCormick, should sound 
to you like a sodality breakfast talk, like the “ warrior of Christ ” 


81, John, 1, 1-4. 
4 Cf. C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, Clarendon, 1940. 
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exhortation which is the less disturbing the more we are filled, 
as we are now, with good food. I can only partially, and the 
defect is mine, remove that impression by a concrete description 
of Father McCormick’s wisdom as it appeared to me. 

First, his scrutiny of the wisdom which is human was long, 
steady, comprehensive. Secondly, he found not in that vision of 
human wisdom what his eyes sought after. Many a man, of 
course, has spared himself the trouble of weighing the wisdom of 
the world and of finding it wanting. It is surely one’s privilege 
not to examine what he knows cannot be true. Nevertheless, one 
who ventures to pronounce thereafter upon the findings of human 
knowledge does not much impress us as knowing whereof he 
speaks. Father McCormick knew. He as a Christian man 
guarded even heathen things. His was not a knowledge merely 
by Faith, a wisdom minus Platonism; nor was it a Platonism 
minus its Christian form. It was a wisdom of grace perfecting 
intelligence, a wisdom in the world but not of it. 

I can see him now, since I’m sure he hears me, shaking his . 
head at my description of him. But, without fear of reprisals, I 
shall go on to assert that the very shaking of his head is the only 
resource left to Christian wisdom discovered, humility. 

Then there are his books which made, as Plato would have 
wished, his conversations richer by comparison. There were his 
remarks sprung from the connaturality of his knowledge: about 
Plato: “ don’t let it ‘ get you down’ that he was so nearly right ”’; 
about Father X, whose influence was about to dominate a given 
situation: “ Isn’t he the one who caught his finger in an electric 
fan”; about commentators: “I like being a Thomist, but I’m 
hanged if I’ll be a John of St. Thomist,” etc. There was the 
steady impact of his steady reason upon the genial asininities 
of human nature, an impact against which they were spent by its 
sheer, charitable, patient silence. There were his tiny questions, 
initial sparks of a train of thought which, if you attempted to 
follow by answering them, would explode you with disastrous 
beneficence. Bewildered committees have often been jarred into 
good sense by those questions. There were thousands of other 
evidences of his calm, objective, unruffled insight. 

More details would only serve to fill in a picture whose outlines 
I have tried to indicate. Father McCormick was a teacher whose 
profane knowledge, precise and vast, was leavened by his faith 
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in man’s fall and redemption. Had Plato known him, he surely 
would have said of him, as Doctor Pegis reminded us, in Greek, 
and as I shall remind you in English: of all the men of his time 
whom I have known, he was the wisest and justest and best. 


GERARD SMITH 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





A PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE 
AND PERMANENT PEACE 


HE thought uppermost in the minds of men these days is: 
How to make peace the fruit of our coming victory? We 

are thinking about political and social peace, worldwide in its 
reaches and stable in its endurance. Has the philosopher a part 
in this seeking for peace? Among the ancients Plato and Aris- 
totle wrote much about peace. The Republic of Plato deals 
with the internal peace of the ideal State. It is narrow and 
restricted, and even when the philosopher gives a thought to 
peace among States, he limits his thought to peace in Hellas and 
calls for this peace for protection against the barbarians. Never- 
theless, reading the Republic is profitable to the peace-seeker of 
our times, for he will find in Plato’s Republic very many of the 
things which today are threatening the peace of the world— 
violation of native human rights, exaggeration of the authority 
of the State, the assertion of the right of the State to secure 
needed breathing spaces by aggressive conquest, the recognition 
of certain groups within the State as incapable of political rights. 
Aristotle never rises in his Politics to the vision of world peace. 
Nor does he see the dignity of the human person with the native 
human rights which come from it. Grecian Philosophy left us no 
vision of a family of nations at peace. It was a great Christian 
thinker who first gave to men the ideal of world-peace and 
founded it in Christian truth. Perhaps it would be a mistake not 
to mention the Hebrew Prophets, for they too heralded a uni- 
versal peace. But it was St. Augustine in his “ De Civitate Dei,” 
who influenced the political and social mind of Europe to think 
in terms of a world-peace, inspired by Christian truth. It is im- 
possible for us to realize the influence which “ De Civitate Dei” 
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had on the political thinkers of Europe in the Middle Ages. We 
know the attempts made to try to reduce the doctrine of St. 
Augustine to practice and what came of them. But we do not 
realize how St. Augustine gave to Christians an ideal of a Chris- 
tian world-peace, which inspired them and to this day among 
them has remained practically achievable. The student wonders 
these days why this precious volume is not more widely read and 
studied for it still represents the very climax of the political 
thought of the Christian philosopher—a world family of nations 
at peace. There are changes which have to be introduced into 
it and interpretations which have to be made, but the firm con- 
viction that the Christian Gospel can give the world genuine 
peace is still a cardinal point in Christian political thinking. 

When we turn to the great Scholastics for their thoughts on 
political and social peace, at first we are disappointed. St. 
Thomas in his Works refers thirty-one times to peace, and in 
St. Bonaventure there are many passages on peace. But when 
we read the references in St. Thomas and the passages in St. 
Bonaventure, we find that they are thinking about peace in its 
spiritual rather than in its political and social aspects. But when 
we place these passages in their right place in the synthesis of 
the great scholastics, there comes to us indeed the vision of peace, 
embracing all creation and reaching up to God—it is the picture 
of man at peace with his fellow-man and with his God. They 
have taken the Christian truth which St. Augustine made the 
groundwork for true world-peace and have presented it to us in a 
great sublime synthesis in which men and nations and God are 
in that harmony which is peace. From what they have written, 
precious thoughts come to us and help us clarify our thoughts on 
world-peace. 

Frequently Our Holy Father has pleaded for a peace based on 
justice and charity, and then several times he added that he 
looked more to charity than to justice for a good peace. St. 
Thomas tells us that justice removes the obstacles to peace but 
that peace is the proper effect of charity. In perfect peace our 
wills must be attuned to the Divine Will, and we must live in 
union with our fellowmen. It is charity and not justice which 
begets this harmony of wills. True, in the family of nations, 
justice must prevail if there is to be peace, but only in the sense 
of removing the obstacles to charity. Deep down under all else 
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the unifying principle for world peace must be not the mere 
unity, but the brotherhood of men. When this truth is recog- 
nized, and brotherly love prevails among all men, there will be 
fixed the foundation for genuine world peace. Of course, it will 
not be perfect until all men are united to God in Faith and Grace, 
but at least it will be the highest possible achievement. What- 
ever divides men into contending groups, whatever militates 
against the fact of human unity, whatever disregards Christian _ 
truth, impedes world peace. If minorities are made politically 
underprivileged groups, if small nations are denied the full 
rights of nationhood, if the lands of primitive peoples and their 
labor are exploited, if the family is enslaved, if man is denied his 
native rights, there is no right order in the political fabric, and 
no peace. The Christian philosopher in his demand for charity, 
charity which is love reaching up to God and out to every man, 
fixes the first principle for a genuine world peace. 

And as we try to evaluate the political systems which have 
brought on this world catastrophe, is it not true that gross philo- 
sophical errors are at the base of them? When the pseudo- 
scientist, calling on his imagination, taught that man in the 
process of evolution appeared here and there at various times in 
the prehistoric age, he little thought that he was striking at the 
truth of human unity and human brotherhood, that his teaching 
would be invoked to support the political doctrine of supermen 
and superraces and supernations. When free will was denied and 
man made a mere creation of environment and morality simply 
a thing of glands and inheritance, the philosopher of these 
strange novelties did not envision that he was blasting away at 
human rights and human dignity. When the agnostic boasted 
that he had reached his highest intellectual achievement in skep- 
ticism, he was not aware that the Sovereignty of God gives 
stability and reality to law and freedom under law. Whatever 
may have been the political, social and economic events which 
were the occasion of this world catastrophe, philosophers made 
it out of the textures of their errors. 

Christmas Eve, Our Holy Father called on us in the power of 
our Faith to labor indefatigably in the rebuilding of human so- 
ciety on the ruins of war. In this effort you, Christian philoso- 
phers, have your part. So long has loose thinking prevailed that 
millions of men have lost all knowledge of the Christian truths 
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of human dignity, human rights, the moral law, Christian char- 
ity in its reaches to God and in its embrace of all men. These 
truths must be represented and emphasized in the terms of the 
contemporary experiences of men. There is a synthesis in which 
men will find world peace, and that is the synthesis presented 
to us by our great Doctors and interpreted for men in the terms 
of their contemporary social, political and economic experiences. 
Christian thought alone is capable of giving men genuine peace. 
It is heartening that you are busying yourselves at your task. 
We need books, great books, books which treat clearly the social 
bearing of Christian truth. Read again and again and study 
carefully these words of Pope Pius XI: “ Hence, in the Second 
Part of the Summa Theologica those teachings are famous which 
regard the paternal or domestic rule, the legal rule of State or 
nation, the law of peoples, laws and their observance, the duty 
of providing for private necessity as for public prosperity, and 
all this as well in the natural as in the supernatural order. Be- 
cause, if privately and publicly and in mutual relations of na- 
tion with nation, these precepts are preserved holily and invio- 
lately, nothing else is required for that conciliating “ Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ” which the whole world so 
much desires. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the doctrines of 
Aquinas concerning the ruling of peoples and the laws which es- 
tablish their relations with one another, may be better known, 
since they contain the true foundations of that which is termed 
‘The League of Nations ’.” 
% Samuer A. Srritcu, 
Archdiocese of Chicago 

Archbishop’s Residence 
1666 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 

Nors: The Secretary was unable to secure from Rev. Doctor Schabert 
a copy of his Presidential Address. 





TOWARD THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 


—? PROPOSE a classical tradition in philosophy as the basis 
of law and peace in the post-war era may give the im- 
pression that we can look into the past and see a well-defined 
philosophical tradition which has united men amidst the vicis- 
situdes of time and place throughout history. To do so may 
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give us the comfortable feeling that we who have our roots in 
the past, who defend the past because of its value and not be- 
cause of its antiquity, have nothing to unsay and to unlearn. I 
wish that these things were so. But we know enough about the 
history of Scholasticism to realize that it has had its vicissitudes 
and its turmoils, its declines and its errors, no less than its suc- 
cesses. Yet the permanent image of man is written with suffi- 
cient clarity in the tradition that stretches back to the Greeks 
to enable us to see things as we ought at this moment of world 
crisis. 

In its most universal form, the tradition to which I refer lived 
for centuries on an ideal of wisdom. It is that same wisdom 
about which Mr. Maritain has spoken on various occasions. You 
may remember how, according to him, that which distinguishes 
the ancient world is what he calls the competition of wisdoms— 
Indian, Greek and Hebrew; how that which distinguishes the 
mediaeval world is the hierarchy of wisdoms; and how that which 
distinguishes the modern world is what he has elsewhere called 
the dethronement of wisdom. Now my aim is not to repeat 
here what Maritain has said, tempting as that would be, but 
rather to call attention to a problem which remains unresolved 
and which affects in a decisive way the question of law and gov- 
ernment. 

The Greek and Christian ideal of wisdom centers around a 
certain conception of the nature and destiny of man. In fact, 
ever since the time of Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, men have thought that the pursuit of wisdom is 
somehow a divine work, enabling man to live the most perfect 
life humanly possible, to explore to the highest the potentialities 
of human nature, to transform the earth with his vision, to aid 
thus in the work of executing the divine providence, and so to 
fulfill his desire for beatitude in union with God. It is not for 
nothing that, in the second volume of his Paideia, Professor 
Jaeger has chosen to discuss the philosophy of Plato under the 
general title: in search of the divine center? For the philosophy 
of Plato is at once a theory of truth and a manual of the good 


1J. Maritain, Science et Sagesse (Paris: Labergerie, 1935), pp. 17-65; Le 
Songe de Descartes (Paris: Editions R.-A. Corréa, 1932), pp. 77-150, 308-324. 


2W. Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture (Vol. II, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943). 
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life, a vision of an intellectual journey to the world of divine 
being which terminates the Platonic search for permanence and 
certitude in knowledge and which fulfills the Platonic desire to 
behold and to possess goodness and beauty in all their perfec- 
tions. This is not merely an analysis of truth; this is a theory 
of truth as the good of the intellect and therefore as the end 
of man. 

Let me stress this point, if only because its obviousness may 
fail to make us see its importance. It is proper to the Greek 
intellectual tradition to concentrate within the notion of wisdom 
the deepest aspirations of man. Wisdom answers the hunger of 
the human intellect for truth, even as wonder is the beginning 
of that same hunger; wisdom answers the human search for 
beatitude, since it terminates in that truth which is the perfect 
good of the human intellect; wisdom contains the image of the 
true man, the divine direction and motivation of his being, which 
is the motive and substance of philosophy considered precisely 
as an essentially human work. Thus understood, metaphysics as 
a wisdom is no academic subject, inflicted by designing teachers 
on bewildered undergraduates. It is for Plato and for Aristotle, 
as well as for the main Western tradition after them, the journey 
of everyman to truth and beatitude,—ultimate, terminative, di- 
vine. Yes, the ascent from the cave in the Republic is a search 
for the divine center; and the same may be said of the theory 
of human immortalization in the Ethics of Aristotle. 

That the search for wisdom always terminates in God, there- 
fore, that it is motivated by the desire for beatitude, that without 
this terminus in God both wisdom and beatitude would be mean- 
ingless, as would man himself—this I take to be the Greek tradi- 
tion laid down by Plato and Aristotle. And, I ought to add, 
whatever its imperfections, this tradition has received an hon- 
ored place in Christian thought. If the notion of wisdom has be- 
come amplified with the coming of the Christian revelation, it 
yet remains that this termination in God is what gives to wis- 
dom its unity. 

Nothing is so opposed to this notion of wisdom as the Car- 
tesian conception of wisdom. Whereas the Greek view of wisdom 
was directed towards God, however imperfectly, and even to- 
wards the vision of something divine, it yet remains that the 
Cartesian conception of wisdom is directed towards the explora- 
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tion and the domination of nature. For the Greeks, philosophical 
thought was at its deepest moments the search for God; but the 
Cartesian God, as Gilson has pointed out,? exists merely as an 
indispensable preliminary fact which, when posited, enables the 
human intellect to pursue its rational work in the world. Almost 
it might be said that God is philosophically necessary to Des- 
cartes in order that he might have a world in which to expend 
the substance of his wisdom. So, too, with metaphysics. Des- 
cartes advises against studying it too much or too often because 
it would interfere with the main business of man, namely, 
Physics.* 

Nothing can be so opposed to Platonic and Aristotelian wisdom 
as Cartesianism. For Plato and for Aristotle, wisdom aims at 
God; for Descartes, it aims at the progressive conquest of na- 
ture. I state this opposition thus somewhat abruptly in order 
to indicate the context within which the search for a classical 
tradition in philosophy must move, and to indicate also its 
contemporary pertinence. There are two senses in which this 
opposition of Descartes to the Greeks is pertinent. There is first 
the myth, which has been having a protracted death in the mod- 
ern world, that the rise of science ruined mediaeval philosophy 
and, of course, replaced it. Contemporary positivists are stri- 
dently defending this myth, as they must; for, evidently, this 
myth must be the true story of the transition from mediaeval 
metaphysics to modern science—or else, how can positivism it- 
self survive? Nor do I think that, in saying this, I am ignoring 
Professor Hartshorne’s recent criticism of Thomists.5 By all 
means Thomism should be modern, and it should give up its 
mediaeval scientific errors; but Thomism cannot be so modern 
as to agree with the positivistic worship of science. No one 
wishes to defend the scientific errors that St. Thomas took from 
a score of ancient writers; but I think it is time to stop being 
afraid of these errors. Only those who think that all knowledge 
is verifiable only in the particular and by sense, who therefore 


3 E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941), p. 84 ff. 


4Cf. J. Maritain, Le songe de Descartes, p. 130. 


5C. Hartshorne, “ Reflections on the Strength and Weakness of Thom- 
ism ” (Ethics, LXIV, 1, Oct., 1943, pp. 53-57). This is scarcely the place to 
consider Professor Hartshorne’s objections to the Thomistic notion of God. 
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think, as does Philipp Frank, that philosophy is antiquated 
science, can quarrel with St. Thomas on this point. But let us 
be clear. Their quarrel is not with his bad science, for no one 
is defending it; their quarrel is with his philosophy which he 
held absolutely, whereas he never held scientific theories .abso- 
lutely. 

The historical point is here the really decisive one, however. 
For facts are pretty stubborn things. Now the facts in the case 
do not. at all bear out the contention that the rise of science 
ruined metaphysics—whatever it may have done with what is 
scientifically wrong in Aristotle’s philosophy of nature. For if 
nominalism is the outcome of the 13th century experience with 
Greek philosophy, and especially Platonism (and it is), and if 
William of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini are eminently rep- 
resentative nominalists (and they are), then we can say that 
mediaeval philosophy died by its own hand, its wounds were es- 
sentially philosophical wounds, and they were inflicted without 
the benefit or the interference of science. There are no scientific 
issues which in any way enter into the transition from 13th cen- 
tury Platonism to 14th century nominalism. Neither the Ock- 
hamist method against Plato and Duns Scotus, nor the Ockham- 
ist results, can be associated with any scientific fact or hypo- 
thesis. In the modern sense of the term, there is nothing scien- 
tific about the Ockhamist conception of the singular; and yet 
this conception is the outcome of the ruination of mediaeval 
philosophy. For the notion that an individual being is individual 
in the sense that the intellect cannot verify the distinction of its 
concepts in it destroys every effort to give knowledge some real 
foundation in reality. It is not only that Ockham drives univer- 
sals out of reality: that is a gain. It is rather that he so drives 
them out that he also ruins knowledge. For Ockham requires us 
to say that the differences of our concepts are unreal to the ex- 
tent that they are not based on physical distinctions among 
things. In other words, when knowledge in its universality fails, 
when the intellect is reduced to verifying its propositions by an 
appeal to the experience of singulars, at that moment the philoso- 
pher declares the world unintelligible to his intellect and knowl- 
edge meaningless in its conceptual differences. Having come thus 
far, having ruined being and the foundations of knowledge in 
being, such a philosopher is ready to turn to the scientific in- 
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vestigation of nature. But he is dead as a philosopher before 
turning. 

Some three centuries later, Descartes set himself the task of 
founding a science which would conquer nature. Descartes may 
be excused for not realizing that his ideal of science, devoted as 
it was to progress and the alleviation of human suffering, was 
not as authentically human as he supposed. For it is one thing 
to love science, and it is a very good thing; but it is quite an- | 
other thing to make this search for domination over nature bear 
within itself all the ideals of wisdom that the Christian man 
had learned from centuries of Greek and Christian thought. 

Truly how low the mighty are fallen. The European man 
had once learned that the perfection of the human intellect lay 
in the contemplation of truth. Therein was found also the beati- 
tude of man, or certainly its beginning. Therein man was most 
man and most free. Yet Descartes is proposing that the human 
intellect should become the student and even the servant of mat- 
ter in order that man may work out his temporal destiny. Surely 
three centuries of nominalism must have so impoverished the hu- 
man intellect as to rob man of his desire to seek a divine center 
within himself in order to find the true orientation of his being. 
After all, having deprived wisdom of its divine secret, having 
therefore made the human intellect a futile stranger in the world, 
being as Christian thinkers merely fideists, Ockham and Descar- 
tes have given up the problem of seeking to understand the true 
depths of man, and they have frustrated every effort to extend 
to human society an enduringly human image and purpose. 
There was a time when the human intellect was at the center of 
man and, even more, when God was at the center of the human 

intellect. But having forsaken himself, seeking not that wisdom 

which leads to God, but that illusory wisdom which increases his 
power over nature but which just as surely alienates him from 
himself, the man of Ockham and Descartes stands helpless before 
the great spectacle of the modern world, man’s conquest of na- 
ture. After all, how can man possibly expect to find himself or 
his destiny if, by his very pursuit, he makes himself in the image 
of nature? 

That is why the conflict of Descartes with his predecessors is 
important. Ever since the end of the middle ages, man has been 
helpless in the presence of his power over nature; and this help- 
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lessness is due, not to the growth of that power, but to man’s 
intellectual emptiness. This is no academic question. If the 
picture of the human intellect which we have inherited from 
Ockham, from Descartes and from the whole subjectivist tradi- 
tion of modern philosophy be correct, then there is little sense in 
talking about any universalism among men or among nations. 
Professor Gilson made this point some seven years ago and it is, 
if anything, more appallingly true today. For what are the 
chances of peace among men and among nations if we cannot 
build law and peace on anything more stable than the skepticism 
of Ockham and the bankrupt emotionalism of Kant? 

It is not my purpose to consider any plan of peace. Nor am I 
concerned to discuss how we are to think about peace. Those 
who wish to seek enlightenment on this question may consult 
Mr. Adler’s latest book *; and if they wish to see some pertinent 
contemporary suggestions in political philosophy, they may con- 
sult Mr. Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Natural Law.? My 
purpose is rather to insist that the beginning of every plan for 
peace must be found in man himself. Society, Mr. Adler’s so- 
ciety of 2444, if you will, must be built in the image of man, not 
any image, but that image which is also the image of God. I 
venture to make such a general statement because those who are 
philosophers must shoulder the task of succeeding where media- 
eval thought finally failed in seeing a true universalism among 
men. We must re-discover man himself in order to find what we 
mean by law in human society. The natural law is no panacea; 
it means as much or as little as man himself, for he is its vessel. 
The natural law is not the same as the law of nature—unless we 
specify that the nature in question is, not any nature, but human 
nature. 

I am urging, in other words, that we work to re-establish in 
the modern world the notion of a divinely centered man. For 
the great problem of the modern world has been, from the be- 
ginning, the progressive decentralization of the idea of creature 
in general, and of the meaning of man as a creature in particu- 
lar; and the more the idea of creature has become obscured, the 


6M. J. Adler, How to Think About War and Peace (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1944). 


7J. Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 1943). 
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more the idea of law, which depends on it, has lost its roots. 
What Maritain has called an anthropocentric humanism did not 
begin in the 16th century, nor was it conceived as a bid for power 
or an exhorbitant proclamation of human liberty in the presence 
of God. Quite the contrary, anthropocentrism was a mediaeval 
failure long before it became a modern creed. When mediaeval 
philosophy failed to answer the most general questions raised by 
Greek and Arabian thought, and especially by the Greek picture 
of the world, anthropocentrism was already in existence. How 
to include the reality and the causality of creatures within the 
causality and the providence of God; how to explain the causal- 
ity and the liberty of man as a creature within the compass of 
the divine government; how to show that God is the first cause 
of all that creatures are and do, including the liberty of man, so 
that man might seek to find the well-springs of his liberty and 
his autonomy within the conditions of his creaturehood, instead 
of defacing himself as a creature in order to find liberty:—are 
not these the questions over which mediaeval thought struggled 
in the presence of the challenge of Greek philosophy? And are 
not these the questions which have become a veritable battle- 
ground for theologians and philosophers ever since the end of 
the middle ages? 

I realize that I am not proposing comfortable questions. For 
what I am saying requires that Scholastic philosophers must 
themselves re-examine their philosophical traditions. They must 
try to re-think the philosophical problems of the 13th century 
and they must profit by the lessons of mediaeval thought. I may 
add that they must try to see St. Thomas Aquinas not so much 
as he appears in the reports of others, be they opponents or com- 
mentators or even supposed disciples, but in himself. This is no 
doctrinnaire issue. The St. Thomas Aquinas who lived and died 
in the 13th century, who wrote the Swmma and attacked the 
Averroists, who taught in France and Italy and who is almost 
entirely hidden behind the impersonal flow of his thought, is 
part of the world’s finished business. But in the anxiety that 
some of us seem to have to be sure that he is part of the world’s 
finished business, let us be equally sure that we do not minimize 
the magnitude of the issues that tore his age asunder and con- 
tributed in a decisive way to the spiritual breakup of European 
thought. St. Thomas may be dead, but the problem that precipi- 
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tated the doctrinal decline of the middle ages both in philosophy 
and in theology are problems that still live in the calamities of 
the descendants of mediaeval thought long after they have dis- 
appeared in the misfortunes of its children. 

Man did not know himselm in his humanity until the 13th cen- 
tury. Until that moment he knew much more about the ways 
of God to man than about the ways of man to God. He had 
lived for centuries on the rich substance of the Christian revela- 
tion and he had explored all the avenues by which the Christian 
soul might unite itself to God or, anyhow, live in the shadow 
of that union. It was the misfortune of the mediaeval Christian 
man that he should be called so brusquely, at a time when he 
was not intellectually prepared, to discover the meaning of ra- 
tionality in a world which had up to that moment lived by super- 
natural love. Without in the least minimizing the contributions 
of early mediaeval thought to the founding of philosophy in the 
Christian world, it remains that these contributions were not 
aimed at the work of enabling the thinkers of the 13th century 
to be wise with the light of human wisdom in order to meet as 
men the philosophical wisdom of Greek and Arabian thinkers. 
We know the story of this encounter. What we have not rea- 
lized sufficiently is, as I have indicated, that the anthropocentric 
humanism of which Mr. Maritain has given a remarkable diag- 
nosis in Humanisme intégral began, not in the already decen- 
tralized 16th century, but at that very moment when the Chris- 
tian man, awaking rapidly and violently to the meaning of ra- 
tionality under the tutelage of Greek and Arabian masters, could 
not reconcile his Christian vision of the world with this intel- 
lectual picture of reality that he was learning to trace. There 
is not a single major issue in the doctrinal decline of mediaeval 
thought which cannot be reduced to this failure to reconcile 
Christian belief with the philosophical lessons which were taught 
by Aristotle and his Greek and Arabian disciples. 

The reason of the Christian man, who had up to this moment 
been fundamentally a believer, but a believer who knew only a 
cloisterly conception of Christian perfection, who therefore knew 
the world only as worldliness, became a veritable battleground 
between belief and knowledge, revelation and reason, Christian- 
ity and philosophy. From this moment onward, an integral 
humanism by which man might grow to the full dignity of his 
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manhood and find in the Christian Faith a further dignity and a 
greater liberty, a humanism by which man the creature could 
know himself to be a son of God by nature and by adoption, a 
humanism by which reason might find in revelation a fulfillment 
that could satisfy the most searching desires of the human soul, 
—I say that from this moment onward such an intergral hu- 
manism remained an ideal to be cherished by the theologian 
until one day the philosopher would see it again and possess the 
strength of faith and understanding to propose it again to the 
Christian world. But in the meantime, to add to her troubles, 
theology was forced not only to maintain the purity of Christian 
doctrine, but also to maintain it against all the illnesses of the 
human reason. 

It is never too soon for the Catholic philosopher to take up 
the task of formulating an authentically Christian conception of 
the temporal order. Above all, the Catholic philosopher must 
recapture and realize that ideal of a divinely centered man which 
mediaeval thought struggled so hard to reach. And those who 
undertake this work will find that they have a wise and unfail- 
ing guide in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Anton C. Psais 

Fordham University 


Graduate School 
New York, N.Y. 





THE NATURAL LAW, THE BASIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


HIS question of International Law, its nature, and its source 
of obligation is a question of vital importance and in need 
of instant recognition and solution, if the welfare of the human 
family is not to be essentially crippled or utterly destroyed. 
Blazened across our newspapers, broadcasted on our radios we 
receive reports of international gangsters in their wanton re- 
prisals, wholesale destruction of cities and peoples, inhuman 
treatment of prisoners of war, violations of agreement and trea- 
ties, with a complete disregard for all law and order. 
That the natural law, the law of reason, is the foundation for 
all law and order in human life may seem to be a truism. To 
some it may seem to be more than futile to present a political 
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theory of international law based on the moral law when its 
fundamental postulates are rejected by the majority of contem- 
porary authorities in Law and Politics. Unless we are content 
to leave our Philosophy of Law in the atmosphere of mere aca- 
demic discussions, we must bring it out into the arena of strife 
and run the risk of it being ignored, misunderstood and even 
ridiculed. 

Since law is to rear its alluring structure on the basis of Natu- 
ral Law it might be well to start with its definition. St. Thomas, 
assuming, as proved elsewhere, the existence of an overruling 
Divine Providence, proves the existence of an eternal law in God. 
For from the fact of Providence he concludes that the whole uni- 
verse is governed by divine reason, and that the plan of this 
government, existing in the mind of God as the Ruler of the 
universe, and imposed on His creatures by His will, has the 
character of law; and since the divine law of God is unrelated 
with time, but from all eternity, this law is called the eternal 
law. 

Divine Providence, St. Thomas proves from the wisdom and 
goodness of God and consists formally in the order of things to 
their end existing in the mind of God; and the divine govern- 
ment of the universe is the execution of this order imposed by 
the eternal law.? This latter is secured through created causes 
acting according to their natures, which are in themselves 
adapted to the end intended by the Creator.2 From these truths, 
St. Thomas concludes that since everything subject to Divine 
Providence is regulated and measured by the eternal law, all 
creatures must have inherent in their natures some participation 
in the eternal law inasmuch as they have from it a bent and in- 
clination to their proper acts and end. 

Now the rational creature, man, is subject to Divine Provi- 
dence in a higher and more perfect way than others; for pos- 
sessing reason and free-will, he participates in Providence itself, 
providing under Its guidance for himself and others. Hence he 
has inherent in his nature a more excellent share in the eternal 
law, by which he is directed to his due act and end through the 


1Summa Theol., I, II, q. 91, a. 1. 
2Summa Theol., I, q. 22, a. 1. 
3 Contra Gent., L. III, C. 97. 
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light of natural reason. By this he judges what is morally good 
and as a consequence what is morally bad and what is of moral 
obligation. This participation of the eternal law in the rational 
creature, through the dictates and moral judgments of his reason, 
is the natural law.* 

The Natural Law, objectively is nothing else than the pre- 
scribed order consonant with human nature and all who have 
human nature are subject to it fundamentally. What is further 
true is that the natural law is rooted by natural appetites and’ 
capacities in each and every man and establishes the founda- 
tion of human rights. Therefore the Natural Law forms the 
basis of all law that might be required for man’s needs. The very 
general nature of the Natural Law leaves room for further re- 
finement and determination which changing circumstances may 
demand. 

Now man is a social animal by the law of his nature, and is in 
consequence impelled by inclinations, aptitudes, and needs to the 
formation of some social union with others. These inclinations 
and needs are by no means met and satisfied in the family. For 
the family, as a natural yet imperfect society is unable to sup- 
ply all that is necessary to sustain and perfect the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral needs of the individual, nor is it capable of 
warding off, as individuals and families increase, injuries which 
threaten the peace and security of man. Hence nature impels 
families to unite among themselves, to form a more perfect so- 
ciety, just as it impels men and women to unite to form domestic 
society. This further perfect society is called Civil Society. 

Francis Suarez, the great jurist and philosopher, the last of the 
Schoolmen, points out that civil authority, apart from the form 
of government and persons in whom the authority may be in- 
vested, is from the natural law, and ultimately from God, the 
author of the Natural Law. Since human nature demands the 
formation of Civil Society, and authority is necessary for the 
preservation of civil society, the law that directs human nature 
requires this authority. That civil authority comes from God is 
evident from its very nature. Of necessity it embraces the power 
of life and death, which could come to man only from God; it 
includes the right of mere men to bind in conscience other men 
to obey their commands, which can come only from God; for men 


4Summa Theol., I, II, q. 91, a. 2. 
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as men are equal, and no one man or group of men has the origi- 
nal right to direct with authority the actions of others.’ Further 
on Suarez tells us that Civil Authority is not found among men 
until they are politically united into a perfect society or state. 
For this right is not found in men as individuals, nor in mere 
aggregates without any moral union, such as would make them 
one body. “Once such a body is constituted, immediately, by 
the dictate of natural reason, it has this right; therefore, Civil 
Authority is rightly understood to exist as a property resulting 
from such a moral unit... . Just as an individual, by the fact 
that he is created and has the use of reason possesses also power 
over himself and over his faculties and powers for their use, and 
is thus naturally free, that is, not the servant, but the master of 
his acts; so also the body politic, by the very fact that it is 
brought into being in its proper way, has power and control over 
itself, and consequently over its members, and a peculiar do- 
minion in their regard. And as liberty is given to each indi- 
vidual man by the Author of nature, not, however, without the 
intervention of secondary causes, through whom the individual 
man receives existence; so in like manner this power is given a 
community of men, not however, without the intervention of the 
consent of human wills who make up the community. And as in 
the first case, the wills of the parents are necessary only for the 
generation of the child, but not for his endowment of liberty 
and other natural faculties, which do not depend upon their wills, 
but follow naturally on the existence of the human person; so also 
in the case of civil society, human consent is necessary only for 
the existence of the perfect community or state. But for this com- 
munity to possess civil authority no special will of men is re- 
quired. For it exists in the body politic, by the very nature of 
things, and by the Providence of the Author of nature. In this 
sense it is rightly said to be conferred by God immediately.” 6 
We now come to the heart of our subject. Having considered 
the natural law as the proximate basis for the individual and the 
state, we next logically ask ourselves about the relationship of 
states among themselves. If man is by nature social, and if his- 
tory and reason prove the natural societies of family and state 
to be in need of a greater natural society, is there any reason 


5 Suarez De Leg., L. III, C. I, n. 3-5. 
6 Suarez De Leg., L. III, C. III, n. 6. 
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to suppose that the natural process of social organization and 
unity, so necessary for the welfare of the human family, has 
been completed and fulfilled in the formation of the state or 
nation. 

That the Sovereign State should be the term of man’s social 
needs and obligations is a thought foreign to the political philos- 
ophy of the Schoolmen and to Catholic Christianity. Unity of 
belief in one God; Unity of Morals; obligation to worship God; 
not to steal; not to kill; to be just and charitable; to forgive; - 
to bear one another’s burdens; these apply equally to all men, 
in every place, without distinction of race. What does this mean 
but to establish solidly the idea that the human race is a single 
family. Does this not show that all men are naturally brothers 
by Creation, sharing the same human nature, the same human 
needs and the same common end or destiny? This essential unity 
and solidarity of the human race was the basic fact used by the 
Schoolmen in systematizing its social ethics. 

With the breakup of the Holy Roman Empire and the dis- 
regard for the Imperial Authority on the part of princes, it was 
natural and inevitable that the great thinkers of the time should 
seek to evolve from Natural Law the true character, scope, juris- 
diction, rights, and duties of rulers. Hence came the more or less 
considerable concessions to national sovereignty made by the 
neo-scholastic school, and the definition of the state as a “ per- 
fect community.” This expression as time went on was stretched 
to cover more than was originally intended and therefore has 
been abused without measure. 

The Schoolmen were for three centuries characterized by a 
struggle between this notion of the State as a self-sufficient and 
independent unit and that other doctrine of a law and a society 
of all nations implicit in Thomistic philosophy and expressed 
neatly in the following words by Suarez. ‘“ The reason for the 
Law of Nations, under this aspect, is that the human race, though 
divided into no matter how many different nations, has for all 
that a certain unity, a unity not merely physical, but also in a 
sense political and moral. This is shown by the natural precepts 
of mutual love and mercy, which extend to all men, including 
foreigners of every way of thinking. Therefore, though any one 
state, republic, or kingdom be itself a perfect community and 
constant in its members, nevertheless each of the states is also a 
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member, in a certain manner, of the world, so far as the human 
race is concerned. For none of these communities is ever suf- 
ficient unto itself to such a degree that it does not require some 
mutual help, society or communication, either to its greater ad- 
vantage or from moral necessity and need, as is evident from 
custom. For this reason therefore they need some law whereby 
they may be directed and rightly ruled in this kind of communi- 
cation and society. And although this in great part comes from 
the natural law, yet not sufficiently nor directly for all purposes. 
Therefore, it has been found possible to introduce some special 
laws by the customs of the peoples themselves. For as in one 
state customs introduce law, so in the whole human race inter- 
national laws could be introduced by custom. This is all the 
truer because the things appertaining to international law are 
few, very closely related to the natural law and easily deduced 
from it. They are moreover useful and agreeable to nature it- 
self; so, although international law is not an obvious deduction, 
absolutely necessary for good morals, it is nevertheless quite in 
accord with nature and ought to be accepted by all.” 


What exactly does Suarez mean by the Law of Nations? He 
tells us that it is a confusing term and used more for convenience 
than for precision. The Law of Nations or the Jus Gentium is 
not contained within the bounds of the natural law. He divides 
the Jus Gentium into laws that are general conclusions from the 
fundamental principles of the natural law and might be called 
Natural International law. Secondly, there are laws that spring 
up through usage and custom by the free choice of men, which 
choice might reasonably have fallen on other alternatives. Here 
in this second division of the Jus Gentium he includes pacts, 
treaties, and agreements, which he calls Positive International 
Law. 

From our last quotation of Suarez it is clear that he maintains 
that the Law of Nations reinforces and determines the general 
character of the Natural Law, revealed through natural reason. 
For the all-inclusive test of Law, whether it be general conclu- 
sions from the fundamental natural law of right and wrong or 
human law either written or customary, is, that the subject-mat- 
ter of each and every variety be morally sound, aimed at and 


7 Suarez De Leg., L. II, C. XIX, n. 9. 
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suitable to the common good and, last and most important of all, 
it must be reasonable, for reason is the soul of all law. 

Writers of the English School of International Law regard all 
international law as wholly the result of agreement between na- 
tions. International law as a body of laws that are obligatory 
upon nations antecedently to their voluntary acceptance of them, 
and would be obligatory whether the Nations continued to accept 
them or not, is by this school of Political Theory regarded as 
purely imaginary and wholly unnecessary for regulating Nations 
in their mutual dealings. 

This theory of international law, based exclusively on treaty 
and agreement, either expressed or tacit and independent of all 
natural principles, would be without foundation, farcical and 
valueless with regard to international order and the good of the 
human family. The binding force of treaties cannot depend ul- 
timately on treaties. Each treaty would presuppose another 
treaty for inducing obligation and so on. The absurd situation 
is had, if attempt is made to derive the sanctity of treaties from 
positive law, such as, “ international agreements must be kept.” 
For it immediately raises the question, what is the basis of this 
principle? Unless we are to face an infinite series of assumptions 
we must introduce the intrinsic principle of Natural Law. With- 
out this fundamental principle of moral righteousness and good 
faith the only question which a State could reasonably be ex- 
pected to entertain in regard to treaties which it is tempted to 
violate would be the question of being physically powerful 
enough to defy the nation or nations with whom it has broken 
faith. This political theory goes back to such misinterpreters of 
human nature, human rights and state authority as Hobbes, 
Rousseau, and Locke. The camp followers of these political 
theorists claim that international law deals with actual needs, 
whereas the natural law, if it exists, would deal with ideals and 
aspirations, with supramundane things, with what ought to be, 
not with what is; and further they claim that these two classes 
of things cannot be reconciled. Now this is a mere subterfuge 
to escape the dread obligation which every individual’s con- 
science, as well as every Nation’s conscience, places upon him in 
matters of natural obligation. It is all but self-evident that 
there are three chief rights in justice enjoyed by every State and 
that a corresponding obligation is induced as a consequence on 
each Nation to all, and on all Nations to each. First, the right 
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of existence and self-maintenance; second, the right of property; 
third, the right of the free exercise of its powers. 

Embraced within the term Positive International Law are two 
factors. The first, customs or usages. Second, formal and in- 
formal agreements and pacts. Some customs may, of course, be 
in accord with the natural law, since they proceed from it and 
through them the natural law is fulfilled. Yet no custom, even 
those that have to do with indifferent matter, may ever contra- 
vene the natural law. From this it is clear that custom may 
spring up through human desire and free choice, yet once the 
custom takes on the character of law, its moral worth and bind- 
ing force is determined by the Natural Law. 

Now obligation under any law, whether it deal with the 
natural law, civil law or international law, was assimilated by 
Suarez to the natural law. The reason for such an assimilation 
was the natural principle of good faith. A binding force under 
any law would necessarily be incomplete unless the obligation 
were executed in good faith. Therefore, with Suarez, the obliga- 
tion to execute a human pact or agreement made under any form 
of law was a natural obligation. The natural law is the funda- 
mental law underlying all man-made law. It is one law con- 
formable and conforming to human nature, as such; and as 
human beings are scattered throughout the world, it is a uni- 
versal law. Now good faith is an inherent essential element of 
the natural law, and hence every obligation arising either from 
the natural law itself or from positive law through human in- 
tervention, be it national or international, is natural. 

Finally this entire question of the moral obligation of inter- 
national law resting on the law of man’s nature is brought out 
implicitly by St. Thomas in that passage of the Summa where he 
is explaining the universe as a whole of parts and the end of the 
whole and the end of the parts. If we wish to assign the ends 
of any whole and its parts, we shall find, first, that each part 
exists for its act, as the eye for seeing; secondly, the less noble 
part exists for the nobler, as sense for intellect; thirdly, that the 
parts are the perfection of the whole, as matter is for form, for 
the parts are the quasi matter of the whole. But beyond the 
whole man is an extrinsic end, namely to enjoy God. So it is 
with the universe and its parts; each creature is for its proper 
act; the lower creatures are for the higher; all creatures are for 
the perfection of the whole universe. But over and above this 
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the universe is for an extrinsic end, which is God, and this end 
the rational creature attains in a special way by knowing and 
loving God. And so we see clearly that without man’s Divine 
Origin and Divine Destiny, it is not reasonably possible to save 
him from total absorption in the absolute sovereign state. We 
see this thought being worked out in the conduct of nations to- 
day. Even states, which claim to be more or less democratic, 
center the whole good of a man in the state and explain all his 
rights as positive in origin. On the hypothesis that man is to — 
rule his fellowman without God or the Natural law, there is just 
one logical conclusion, namely, that the State is the highest good, 
and man is necessarily and entirely subjected to it. And last 
but not least is the tragic conclusion that might takes the place 
of right for maintaining a semblance of order and obedience.® 

Thomas, if he had developed explicitly the theory of inter- 
national law. would have said that each State or Nation exists 
for its act, namely, the common good of its members according 
to time a: ' place, yet the various sovereign powers are the 
component , irts that make up the family of nations. They are 
not, however, ordained to this family of nations as an ultimate 
end. There is an extrinsic end, which is God. The Nations 
working in natural harmony prepare men for citizenship in the 
city of God, where each will work for all, and all for each in 
perfect bliss. 

With all that has been done since the close of the last world 
war, in the form of Leagues, Permanent Courts, Naval Confer- 
ences, Treaties, Disarmament Conference with a host of other 
subsidiary conventions, the general purport of which was to pro- 
mote international harmony, it looked as though the great error 
of absolute sovereignty had been at last corrected. But no one 
who has studied the hazards of the cause of peace during the 
years after the first world war can be assured that International 
Relations have at last come under the domain of law. 

It must be admitted that in all these international agreements 
there was not so much as a reference to God, or an appeal to His 
help, or an acknowledgement of His Providence. Internation- 
ally the world has abandoned the profession of Christianity and 
has become thoroughly secular. Arrangements have in view 
material benefits only, and though justice is constantly invoked, 
it is a one-sided justice, assertive of national rights and not the 


8 Summa I, q. 65, a. 2. 
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common rights of the human family. It is through turning its 
back on the moral law and its sanctions that the entire world 
is plunged in political strife and economic chaos; it cannot hope 
to recover except by a return to morality. 

Suppose that this harmonious working of Nations succeeds and 
war is replaced by an International Court of arbitration backed 
by armed forces sufficient to repel any assailant of world peace; 
and, if, further, by some process of cooperation and fair division, 
the commerce of the world is conducted for the benefit of all 
instead of causing the impoverishment of the many, will any- 
thing remain to be done? I can only answer that if only a 
portion of this ideal is attained, that portion will not be main- 
tained without ceaseless effort and constant vigilance. We can- 
not expect perfection among fallen men. Even within a civil- 
ized State, where law is supreme, it is upheld only by the price 
of eternal vigilance. The forces of evil are ever active in every 
community, and, if only for a short period the police protection 
in a large city were to become inactive, anarchy would speedily 
result. It cannot be otherwise in the world at large. The most 
that can be hoped for, and it is not at all a vain hope, is the 
establishment of that Federation of Nations, which is the natural 
term of human society; not by any means a perfect society, but 
a workable society that can increasingly become more and more 
perfect by never-ending effort and at the cost of many failures. 
There seems no reason why the same influences, which have led 
men to live organized lives, curtailing their individual freedom 
for the general good of society, should not continue to operate 
on a larger scale and induce sovereign states to abate their 
sovereign sufficiency in order to secure the greater advantages 
which come from universal law and order. 

However secular the modern state has become, it is to the ob- 
servance of the moral law that it owes its stability. That same 
stabilizing influence must needs be extended to the Family of 
Nations. Just as the family, which is the unit of the state, has 
its liberty limited for the common good without losing its essen- 
tial rights and its individual identity, so nothing of genuine na- 
tionalism need be sacrificed when the states combine in common 
obedience to international law. 


Artuur J. Kreiiy 


Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SOME MORAL PROBLEMS OF A VICTORIOUS 
ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


N the Fall of 1922 the traveller in the Rhineland between 
Aachen and Mainz came into contact with four different 
armies of occupation. Although operating side by side under 
the same terms of Armistice, they differed greatly in their inter- 
pretation of those terms and in the general aim of the occupa- 
tion. The four armies broke up into two distinct groups: the 
English-American group and the French-Belgian group. The 
chief aim of the first group was to see Germany get back on its 
feet as soon as possible so that a politically organized Germany 
might form a barrier against the Bolshevik threat from the East 
and that a commercially organized Germany might serve as an 
outlet for English and American trade. The predominant aim 
of the other group was to hinder Germany as much as possible 
from becoming again an organized state, lest a strong Germany 
might once more ravage their countries. 

Our own experience with our army on that occasion as well as 
the functioning of AMG (Allied military government of occu- 
pied territory) in Italy at present might lead us to believe that 
there are no serious moral problems connected with the military 
occupation of enemy territory. The positive legislation of inter- 


national law could easily give the same impression. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. 


In the last world war our army of occupation was a very care- 
fully selected group under a very capable leader, who was excep- 
tionally well qualified to play the part that he was called upon 
to play; the army occupied the district around Coblenz which is 
agricultural; the inhabitants were out of sympathy with the war 
from the beginning and were fully content after the war to go 
back to their farming and vine-dressing and enjoy the peace that 
our army gave them at a time when the rest of Germany was 
seething with revolution. In addition to this our soldiers were 
well paid and spent their money freely which added to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the district; then too our army was a check on 
the other armies which were overanxious to get on to Berlin. As 
a result our army operated in a land of friends with little or no 
policing to do and with very little friction with the local German 
officials. In a word there were extrinsic circumstances that 
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made that particular occupation rather unique and very suc- 
cessful. . 


Something quite similar is also true of our present occupation 
of Sicily and Southern Italy. The people as a whole have wel- 
comed us as a relief from the rigid regimentation of Fascism, so 
foreign to the Italian character and from the overbearing power 
of the Germans who have never been held in great admiration 
by the Italians. In a word the scene had been set by all ex- 
trinsic circumstances for a quiet peacable occupation. 

Then too our experience after the last world war when we 
suddenly found ourselves face to face with the problem of occu- 
pation and without any specially trained men to handle the 
problem has led us to prepare in earnest for occupation in this 
war. For some time now the army has been training a large 
number of men just for this work. These men, carefully se- 
lected, have been devoting themselves to the task of learning 
the languages, the customs, the traditions and the history of the 
lands that they are to occupy and the character of the peoples. 
The general policy also of letting the local officials of the land do 
as much of the governing as possible with our men merely acting 
as supervisors tends to lessen the number and the gravity of the 
problems of occupation but they do not exclude them entirely. 
The recent trouble with the University of Naples group over the 
matter of political meetings and the detection of some under- 
ground work in Sicily by Fascist Youth Movement groups af- 
fords evidence of the existence of at least some problems to be 
met with. 

The positive legislation, regarding occupation of enemy terri- 
tory which has been so very definite and has been accepted so 
often by all the civilized nations on so many different occasions 
since the Conference of Brussels in 1874, at first sight would seem 
to have removed all possible moral difficulties from this field. On 
closer examination, however, it is found that these very laws add 
to the moral problems involved rather than lessen them. For some 
at least of those who signed these agreements have looked upon 
them as mere agreements with no greater binding force than any 
other agreement. Whereas some of these agreements are expres- 
sions of the natural law and have all the force of the natural law. 
There frequently exists then a real moral problem of determining 
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whether the given law is merely one of agreement or a real law 
of nature. 


Thus in spite of the reasons to the contrary military occupa- 
tion of enemy territory involves doubts regarding the existence 
or non-existence of definite rights and duties; it involves conflicts 
in the application of different moral principles; in a word it in- 
volves moral problems. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to handle all such problems 
nor to give an adequate solution of any of them. Rather the 
purpose is to point out some of the common moral problems in- 
volved in military occupation of enemy territory as subject mat- 
ter for further discussion. 


Since a moral problem of its very essence is a conflict of rights 
or duties and in our matter a conflict between the rights and 
duties of an occupying army and those of the inhabitants of 
the occupied country, it will be well for us before considering 
the details of occupation to see precisely what rights victory 
gives the victorious army over the conquered people. 

It may come as a surprise to us to learn that the common 
teaching of moralists is that victory as such gives the victor no 
new right that he did not possess before the beginning of the war. 
The reason for this is that such a new right would have to come 
either from the natural law or from positive law. But there is 
no legitimate positive law that grants any such right and the 
natural law itself cannot be the source of such a new right. For 
victory as such consists in this that the victor obtains physical 
power over the conquered. Physical power, however, does not 
carry with it any moral power or right. For example a man 
who overpowers a thief making away with his possessions is en- 
titled to recover his own goods but by the sole fact of his victory 
has no right to anything else the thief may have in his posses- 
sion. In like manner the victor in a just war is able to recover 
what has been taken from him, to recompense himself for his 
losses and to take measures to prevent a repetition of the injus- 
tice. It may be said then that there are three rights, although 
not new ones, flowing from victory: 


1) The right to make good his claim for which he undertook 
the war. The recovery of that right is only the recovery of 
his own property. 
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2) The right to compensation for the losses incurred in fighting 
for his rights. Acording to Suarez, who is our best authority 
on this matter, the analogy of the just judgment enters here. 
The losses undergone by the victor were forced upon him un- 
justly by those who attacked his rights; and consequently 
they owe him reparation for such losses. 

3) The right to take measures to prevent unjust attack in the 
the future. War is a means of establishing peace; hence the 
victor should do what is necessary to accomplish this. 


The situation then, after victory is this: the victor is in a 
position to enforce the right for which he undertook the war; to 
demand reparation for the losses he sustained and to take meas- 
ures against future unjust attacks. On the other hand the de- 
feated state, if it has been in the wrong, must yield the right for 
which the war was undertaken, it must make reparations to the 
victor for the losses he incurred and it must be content, so to 
say, to have its wings clipped to keep it from further unjust 
attacks. According to Suarez these last measures may even ex- 
tend to the complete subjugation of the offending state if this 
is really necessary. Just as we strip of his liberty a bandit who 
constantly threatens our property and lives. 

In accordance with this division of the results of victory we 
may divide occupation of enemy territory into three type: that 
roughly correspond to these rights. 


1) For the right to make good his claim justifies the victor in 
occupying a territory conquered while pushing on to com- 
plete conquest. 

2) The right to take compensation justifies the military occu- 
pation of a defeated nation during the interval in which peace 
terms are being discussed. 

3) The right to take measures for the future is a sufficient reason 
for remaining in a land after peace has been restored. Let us 
then consider the moral problems connected with each type 
of occupation. While this grouping of problems according 
to the types of occupation is somewhat arbitrary, it is based 
upon the fact that some problems are more apt to be associ- 
ated with one kind of occupation rather than with another. 


II. 


The first type of occupation is that which takes place while 
the war is going on. The victorious army after conquering one 
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land or district uses it as a stepping-stone to the conquest of an 
adjoining state or district. 

In this type the number and quality of moral problems that 
may arise will depend in large part upon the attitude to the 
occupying army manifested by the inhabitants and officials of 
the occupied country. If the inhabitants are in sympathy with 
the incoming army and are ready to cooperate with it, moral 
problems will be few and of little importance. On the other 
hand the importance of these problems and their number increase 
with the increase of hostile attitude and failure of the inhabi- 
tants to help the army further prosecute the war. Yet even 
when these conditions are most favorable there may be problems 
as is clear from the incident reported in the papers in which 
General Patton ordered the horse of a poor Italian peasant to be 
shot. At first sight it would seem that a serious injustice was 
done the peasant; one calling for restitution on the part of the 
General. This first impression becomes more definite when we 
read in the 46th article of the Second Convention of The Hague 
that private property is to be respected by an invading army and 
that private property cannot be confiscated. On the other hand 
the General would undoubtedly have explained his action on the 
score of military necessity. The problem involved was to deter- 
mine which principle should be followed; respect for private 
property or military necessity. If there was a real military 
necessity the General was justified and no injustice was done 
the peasant; one calling for restitution on the part of the Gen- 
eral. This first impression becomes even more definite when 
we read in the 46th article of the second convention of The 
Hague that private property is to be respected by an invading 
army and further that private property cannot be confiscated. On 
the other hand the General would undoubtedly have explained 
his action on the score of military necessity. The problem invol- 
ved was to determine which principle should be followed; respect 
for private property or military necessity. If there was a real 
military necessity the General was justified and no injustice was 
done; for the General has the right to make use of all the legiti- 
mate measures that are necessary to win the war. If there was 
no military necessity present the General was guilty of injustice 
to the peasant. Nor is this a singular case; for military neces- 
sity is a limiting condition in all the laws that have been drawn 
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up to diminish the evils of war and from the very nature of war 
it is a factor of prime importance. What then is this ‘ military 
necessity ’ that plays so important a part in military occupation 
as it does in the whole conduct of war? 


In the Instructions formerly given to U. S. army leaders it is 
described in these terms: 


“Military necessity, as understood by modern civilized na- 
tions, consists in the necessity of those measures which are indis- 
pensable for securing the ends of war, and which are lawful ac- 
cording to the modern law and usages of war.” 


“ Military necessity admits of all direct destruction of life and 
limb of armed enemies, and of other persons whose destruction is 
incidentally unavoidable in the armed contests of war; it allows 
of the capturing of every armed enemy, and every enemy of im- 
portance to the hostile government or of peculiar danger to the 
captor; it allows of all destruction of property, and obstruction 
of the ways and channels of traffic, travel, or communication, and 
of all withholding of sustenance or means of life from the enemy; 
of the appropriation of whatever an enemy’s country affords 
necessary for the subsistence and safety of the army and of such 
deception as does not involve the breaking of good faith either 
positively pledged, regarding agreements entered into during the 
war, or supposed by the modern law of war to exist. Men who 
take up arms against one another in public war do not cease on 
this account to be moral beings responsible to one another and 
to God.” 

“ Military necessity does not admit of cruelty—that is, the in- 
fliction of suffering for the sake of suffering or for revenge, nor of 
maiming or wounding except in fight, nor of torture to extort 
confessions. 

“Military necessity admits of deception but disclaims acts of 
perfidy; and in general military necessity does not include any 


act of hostility which makes the return to peace unnecessarily 
difficult.” 


From this description it is clear that military necessity as 
understood by our army at least, does not do away with the nat- 
ural law but it does introduce into the military occupation of 
territory a factor that multiplies difficulties regarding rights and 
duties and consequently is the source of many moral problems. 
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The war department’s basic field manual on military govern- 
ment states: 

“ That subject only to military necessity military government 
should be just, humane and as mild as practicable.” When will 
justice, humanity, mildness prevail? When will military neces- 
sity have the upper hand? is a problem that must be decided 
differently in each new set of concrete circumstances; but there 
is a problem. 

Apart from military necessity another source of difficulty in 
this type of occupation is pillage. In the last world war cer- 
tainly and also in this if our reports are reliable the German sol- 
diers have no sooner taken a district than they begin to strip it 
of everything worth while, everything from food to art treasures. 
This is directly opposed to Article 47 of the Laws and Customs 
of War as agreed upon at The Hague. According to that ar- 
ticle Pillage is absolutely prohibited and the preceding article 
says: that private property cannot be confiscated. But is such 
pillage morally wrong apart from the violation of the agreement 
to follow these customs of war? 

In ancient times it was customary for the commander-in-chief 
to permit his soldiers to keep the booty they took as part of 
their pay. But today higher pay, bonuses and pensions do away 
with any justification for pillage from this angle. Certainly the 
soldiers on their own initiative cannot take the private property 
of others except their implements of war without violation of 
justice. If the Commander-in-chief authorizes them to pillage 
as one means of taking compensation for damages that is another 
question; Touching this point Suarez has this conclusion: If the 
damages imposed upon the guilty are sufficient to make satisfac- 
tion then damages cannot justly be extended to the innocent. 
If not then damages may be levied upon the innocent because 
as members they form part of the offending state. Thus there 
would be no injustice to them in that case. The elements how- 
ever, of a moral problem are likely to be present in each con- 
crete instance. 

III. 


The second type of occupation is that which takes place after 
the cessation of hostilities and continues until the final peace 
terms are signed. Our occupation of the Rhineland after the 
last world war was chiefly of this type. 
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The aim of this type of occupation is partly to hold the mas- 
ter-hand until reparations are made and partly to force the de- 
feated state to accept the peace terms that are offered it. Ac- 
cordingly pressure is generally used to bring the defeated state to 
a sense of its own helplessness. After the last war the food 
blockade was one of the means of exerting this pressure. This 
may suggest moral problems to some but they are of a kind that 
can be rather easily solved. Another pressure device is to force 
the beaten state to accept a government that will be favorable 
to the victors. From this pressure can easily arise the question: 
How far and to what extent is the defeated nation bound to re- 
spect and abide by peace terms that are forced upon her. If 
the terms are just, there is of course no problem; but if they are 
in any way unjust the problem comes up. At any rate bitter- 
ness and hate can easily be generated by such pressure that will 
most certainly shorten the peace to be concluded. 

Another expression of this pressure that would force the inhab- 
itants of occupied territory to cooperate with the occupying army 
is the transplantation of families. To exile a person or a few 
persons who cause trouble to the occupying forces is an old 
custom and_a legitimate means of maintaining order but to resort 
to mass transportation of families from one country to another 
or from one district to another seems to be full of injustice. It 
does not seem possible that we should resort to such a measure. 
But we have as allies those who have made use of such measures 
in the past and who may feel themselves forced to use them 
again. Our problem will be to determine how far we can cooper- 


ate with our allies in measures that cannot be tolerated by the 
natural law. 


IV. 


The third type of military occupation consists in the occupa- 
tion of enemy territory for the purpose of guaranteeing the good 
behavior of an enemy state that has caused trouble and threatens 
to cause trouble again. Occupation of this type serves the pur- 
pose which a peace bond serves in the case of private individuals. 
Such occupation in itself creates no moral problem but it carries 
with it many circumstances that tend to bring up such problems. 
For in this type the occupying army is present not as a protect- 
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ing friend but as a guardian of the public international safety, as 
an international policeman. As a result the army cannot expect 
the cooperation that is present to some degree in the other types 
of occupation. The inhabitants will be hostile; the officials will 
be hostile and undoubtedly both will do what they can to make 
it unpleasant for the incoming army. Industrial strikes may be 
looked forward to as part of the ordinary program; sabotage is to 
be expected; disciplinary troubles must be taken for granted. 
And all these involve moral problems of one kind or another. 

Generally too these disorders take place in such a way that it is 
impossible to put the finger on the actual offenders. The usual 
method of dealing with such unknown offenders is to punish the 
whole population until the disorders cease. This punishment of 
the whole population is outlawed by international law unless 
the whole community is collectively responsible. The Germans 
both in the last war and also in this have used this method of 
handling such situations. They have both imposed fines upon 
the community and have taken hostages whom they have put to 
death when the disorders did not stop. The seizure of hostages 
is not in itself against the natural law but the killing of such 
hostages as are non-combatants is against the natural law. On 
the other hand the mere seizure of hostages without putting them 
to death is not a very effective means of securing order. In this 
struggle between the demands of the natural law and the mainte- 
nance of order the Germans decided in favor of order. 


Although our army might not be tempted to use such a means 
ordinarily it might now feel itself justified in doing so in retalia- 
tion for what the enemy has done. And this brings up the whole 
question of reprisals which must be considered by any army of 
occupation. For international law takes it for granted that re- 
prisals must be resorted to on occasion. Such reprisals are 
understood to be any act of retaliation upon an enemy in which 
an equivalent evil is inflicted for evil sustained, such as putting 
to death hostages because the other side has done so. The prob- 
lem is: Can such acts of reprisal be allowed on moral grounds? 
The answer to this question must be by a distinction. If the evil 
to be inflicted is a violation of the natural law such as the direct 
killing of non-combatants, reprisals are forbidden by the natural 
law. If the evil in question is a mere breach of international 
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law, reprisals are not morally wrong. For instance the use of 
poisonous gases is not in itself against the natural law but it is 
forbidden by international law. If one party makes use of pois- 
onous gases, the other party may also do so without moral guilt. 
Since then the Allies are prevented by the natural law from kill- 
ing hostages, who are not combatants, they may obtain satisfac- 
tion after the war by punishing the guilty or by indemnity. But 


whose responsibility is it to see that these problems are answered 
correctly? 


In the first place it is the responsibility of the government it- 
self. But secondly it is our responsibility inasmuch as we elect 
the government and inasmuch as we can help to form a public 


opinion that will demand the correct solution of all such moral 
problems. 


In conclusion it might be well to repeat the words of Pope Pius 
XII in his Easter address of 1941: “To the powers occupying 
territories during the war, We say with all due consideration: let 
your conscience guide you in dealing justly, humanely and provi- 
dently with the peoples of occupied territories. Do not impose 
upon them burdens which you, in similar circumstances, have 
felt, or would feel to be unjust; . . . the treatment of prisoners 
and civilians in occupied areas is the surest indication and proof 
of the civilization of individuals and nations. But, above all, 
remember that upon the manner in which you deal with those 
whom the fortunes of war put in your hands may depend the 
blessing or curse of God upon your own land.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


| earaayctageieemeragien and ignorance of other people’s 


views are not only the causes of most arguments, they are 
‘instrumental in bringing about most wars. Whatever we may 
think of the advisability of international organizations in the 
political order, we can hardly condemn any effort which con- 
tributes to better cultural relations among the peoples of all 
nations. Philosophers could do much to effect improved mutual 
understanding among all men, if they would. 

Two major motives for advocating greater international co- 
operation in philosophy come to mind immediately. The first 
reason is a broadly practical one. We hear a great deal, now, 
about the new order which is to come after the present war. 
People speak and write mysteriously about forces, now taking 
shape, which will re-organize our political, economic, social, cul- 
tural, even religious, ways of living. Often, these people give 
the impression that the war is stirring up certain sub-cosmic 
energies which will re-order our lives for us, and in spite of us. 
But this is strange talk. True order, in human life, does not 
arise from vague and unconscious forces in nature. The world 
is not going to remake itself just because a few hundred thou- 
sand people shoot and bomb each other with varying degrees of 
precision. War is a negative thing, a destructive thing, a dis- 
orderly thing. Like a fire, it may make room for constructive re- 
building but it is not going to rebuild our civilization for us. 
Men make history; some wise men and some fools. It would 
obviously be better to have wise men directing our current his- 
tory. 

Sapientis est ordinare, is a well-known maxim in peripatetic 
philosophy. It belongs to the wise man, the man who can think 
in terms of the over-all goals of human life and action, to bring 
order to the world. Men with high ideals and the power to 
transmit these ideals to large numbers of people will supply the 
intelligence which will be the well-spring of world reorganization. 
Will these wise men be ‘our contemporary, academic philoso- 


1§. Thomae, In Metaphysicam Aristotelis, Proemium: ed. Cathala, pp. 
1-2. For an interesting treatment of the same point, apparently quite 
independent of Aristotle and St. Thomas, see: Lilienthal, D. E., “The 
Unification of Specialized Knowledge in Practical Affairs,” in Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, Third Symposium, (N. Y., 1943) pp. 237-242. 
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phers? That is something yet to be seen. If professional phi- 
losophers do not offer effective guidance, then wisdom will have 
to come from other sources. However, a rather good argument 
could be developed in favor of concerted action, on the part of 
professional philosophers all over the world, to make this world 
a, better place in which to live. 

Philosophers are often derided as impractical men and it will 
be well to think over this charge. As now used, “ practical” is 
a highly relative term. Much depends on our purposes, in deter- 
- mining whether or not we are practical. Instead of reasoning 
in a formal way, let us think over a recent incident on a nation- 
wide, radio discussion program. One participant was a represen- 
tative of a fruit-growers’ association. The other speakers 
talked, more or less ably, about what was to be done about world 
commerce after the war. The fruit man then had his say. From 
his very first words, it was evident that his whole world-view 
was confined to the marketing of his fruit. For him, the ideal 
world was a place in which he could sell the most fruit at the 
greatest profit. One man asked whether there were any ethical 
questions involved in this commerce. The fruit man answered in 
the negative, without the slightest hesitation. He was quite in- 
capable of taking any broader view than that of the seller of 
his own special commodity. Was he a practical man? He was 
a practical fruit man. He was a most impractical speaker on 
the program to which he had been invited. He would not be a 
practical choice for an international board of commerce. He 
was an expert who lacked wisdom. 

We are being bombarded with all sorts of plans for the world 
of the future. Statesmen, defeated political candidates, return- 
ing war heroes, publicity men for industrial groups, labor leaders, 
men who have spent forty days on a raft in the open ocean—all 
sorts of people with all varieties of qualification—are offering us 
their advice. Many such advocates have a very limited perspec- 
tive; their thinking is often very provincial. It is clear that 
some people must try to rise above personal and sectional inter- 
ests and take an over-all view of world problems. This is 
the sort of thing which philosophers, ideally speaking, are 
supposed to be able to do. They are not specialists. They 
should be interested in ultimate things. In practice, however, 
a philosopher can be just about as prejudiced as anyone else, 
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when it comes to thinking about the welfare of himself, his fam- 
ily, his professional group, or his country. It is as a check on 
these prejudices and as a positive effort to improve the condi- 
tions of life upon this earth that international co-operation in 
philosophy would find justification. 

A second reason for suggesting such co-operation is to be found 
in its possible effect upon philosophy itself. Contemporary Amer- 
ican philosophy, for instance, is now in a strange position. The - 
only indigenous American philosophy is pragmatism. That is 
the type of thinking which the foreign scholar regards as typical 
of this country. But, within this country, pragmatism is a dying 
cause. It may even, as Meiklejohn claims,? be dead. It arose 
as a reaction against the transcendental idealism of the nine- 
teenth century. It exalted practical verification and derided 
theory. It was like a bettor who wanted to make his wager 
after the results of the race had been made known. Its bank- 
ruptcy was never more evident than in the present world crisis. 
When Hitler was over-running Poland and winning all the 
battles, he was pragmatically right and pragmatically justified.* 
Now that he is about to lose, he will be pragmatically unjusti- 
fied. The people of the world would like now to be assured that 
the powerful nations of the world will recognize some definite 
moral standards. Pragmatism has no such standards to offer. 
The Atlantic Charter, for instance, finds no roots in this form of 
contemporary American philosophy. It goes back to the basic 
freedoms and rights of eighteenth century philosophical and re- 
ligious thinking; it goes back farther, to the Judaeo-Christian 
view of man, which is found in Scholastic philosophy. 

Nor is pragmatism the only movement in American philosophy 
which is bankrupt. At a recent meeting, in Chicago, represen- 
tative teachers of philosophy discussed the place of philosophy 
in university education. There was a wide-spread feeling that 
it had, now, little or no place in the curriculum. There was 
much talk of joint courses, to be taught in part by instructors 
in philosophy, and in part by scientists, historians, sociologists 
and economists. It was even suggested that departments of 


2A. Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds, p. 149; cited in Mari- 
tain, J., Education at the Crossroads, pp. 115-116. 

8I do not imply that American pragmatists actually approved Hitler’s 
program. The point is that Hitler succeeded, at first, in carrying out his 
plan of conquest. 
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philosophy might well disappear from the undergraduate arts 
college. All these proposals were made by American philoso- 
phers, themselves; not by their critics, or opponents. Not all 
philosophers in the United States share in this doleful trend to- 
ward abdication but the fact is that an extremely articulate and 
influential group has so developed the critical spirit that it is 
ready to criticize itself out of existence. 

Greater intercourse with the important thinkers of other coun- 
tries could do something to reinstate in the American mind the 
love for formal reasoning, for theory, for universal truth, which 
is so much needed as a counter-agent to the actionistic trend in 
twentieth-century thought in this country. Needless to say, the 
excessively nationalistic philosophies which have developed of 
recent years in some European countries would be improved by 
contact with the thought of the rest of the world. While it is 
neither possible, nor advisable, to impose new thought forms on a 
whole people, it is clear that a whole generation of younger 
scholars, in countries such as Germany, should be given the op- 
portunity to broaden its intellectual horizons. 

Internationalism in philosophy can do much, then, to purify 
the pursuit of wisdom. It can help to cultivate the “ open soul ”, 
of which Bergson spoke so eloquently in his last great work.* 
It can help us to think as human beings, not simply as French- 
men, or Germans, or Italians, or Americans. 

There are, of course, many obstacles to be overcome before all 
the philosophers of the world can work together. Among other 
are the barriers of language, of distance and of prejudice. Two 
of these have often been assailed in the history of philosophy as 
causes of error. The difficulties of language and of prejudice 
were well-known to Robert Grosseteste, to Roger Bacon and to 
Francis Bacon. But these Idols remain with us. In spite of all 
our study of foreign languages, even the greatest non-English 
works of philosophy have little influence among us until they are 
translated. Scholastic philosophy has never been appreciated 
by non-scholastics, simply because it is usually presented in a 
highly technical jargon which is understandable only to those 


4T realize that the concept of the me ouverte, as described in the first 
chapter of Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, has other impli- 
cations than the simple connotation used here. Whether mysticism, for 
instance, is the necessary antidote to the closed soul attitude, as Bergson 
thought, cannot be discussed here. 
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who have spent years learning its language. Leibniz’ dream of 
a universal language of philosophers has resulted in the new lan- 
guage of logistical formulae, which, ironically, no one under- 
stands except specialists in symbolic logic. English, however, is 
rapidly becoming a world-wide language. Its vocabulary is very 
rich, but also redundant and ambiguous. At present it is the 
most promising single medium of communication. 

In spite of improvements in travel, distance is still an impor- 
tant factor. World congresses in philosophy are difficult to man- 
age because it is hard to get really representative thinkers to- 
gether. But this obstacle may be lessened under the impact of 
modern technology. .Any improvement in communication, either 
from the point of view of language or of distance, may tend to 
remove the barriers of prejudice. Some forms of intellectual 
and emotional bias will be removed by the present war, but 
others will be built up. Prejudice is an obstacle which must be 
faced with the greatest wisdom. It is tco much to hope that it 
will ever be removed entirely from human judgment. 

Granted, then, that there are important ends to be gained by 
international co-operation in philosophy, and that there are 
grave impediments to such a program, what concrete proposals 
may be considered as practical means to the achievement of 
these ends? The following suggestions are offered tentatively, 
as bases for discussion. 

First of all, as a frame-work for joint effort, a World Union of 
Philosophical Associations might be considered. Not only na- 
tional societies but various organizations devoted to the encour- 
agement of some special school or branch of philosophy might 
be invited to appoint representatives to an international council 
of philosophers. Such a council could sponsor definite philoso- 
phic activities of international scope. A well conducted journal, 
circulated in all countries, printing articles, discussion notes and 
reviews, could be financially supported and managed by such 
a council. Such a magazine could print original contributions 
and also reprint outstanding articles from less widely circulated 
journals. An attempt at international circulation and editorship 
was made in connection with the periodical, Sophia. But its in- 
terests were largely confined to the history of philosophy and its 
financial backing was apparently inadequate. To be successful, 
an international journal would require a broader editorial pro- 
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gram and more representative sponsorship. That such a project 
is not entirely visionary and impossible, is demonstrated by the 
successful printing of several special numbers of such journals as 
the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica.5 An international jour- 
nal would be a headache to its editors, of course, but that is a 
chronic occupational disease in such work anyhow. 

Representative World Congresses of Philosophy might well 
come under the control of an international council. These con- 
gresses have met with some success in the past; they could be 
improved by broader sponsorship. 

A second proposal is more immediately practicable. Philoso- 
phy journals, designed for national circulation chiefly, could 
render a great service by printing check-lists of important art- 
icles in foreign periodicals. This was done for several years by 
the New Scholasticism, and its discontinuance, to the mind of the 
present writer, is much to be regretted. A similar feature, which 
other periodicals might well adopt, is the annual bulletins on the 
important philosophical events and trends of each year in Ger- 
many and France, published in the Philosophical Review. One 
might mention, too, the practice of the Modern Schoolman of 
printing symposia, including articles by noted European scholars 
along with those by American writers. These and similar edi- 
torial devices work two ways: they enable people in this country 
to keep up with philosophical developments abroad, and they 
create an interest in American publications among foreign read- 
ers. 

A third suggestion may be mentioned with some hesitation. 
There are in the United States of America, at present, many 
philosophers of foreign origin, men who have enriched our field 
tremendously. Not only noted emigré philosophers are included 
in this group. There are many who have come here, for their 
own good reasons, long before war threatened. These scholars 
represent nearly all countries in which philosophy is studied to- 
day. They could, if they wished, form a nucleus from which 
might grow a movement to sponsor better and closer interna- 
tional relations in philosophy. They could edit such an interna- 
tional journal as has been proposed above. It is for them to 
decide whether they might take on such responsibilities. 


5 See, for instance, the supplemental number to volume XIX (Milano, 
1937), entitled, Cartesio, nel Terzo Centenario del ‘ Discorso del Metodo’ 
More than sixty writers from all over the world contributed to this volume. 
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As a final concrete suggestion, we might think over the pos- 
sibility of exchanging publications, students and professors, on 
an international basis. Exchanges of these types have been 
made in the past, of course. To increase their scope requires, 
among other things, strong financial backing. But more might 
be done, even with the facilities available in the immediate 
future. Consider the relations of Scholastic philosophers in the 
United States with the philosophers of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. The contacts are few. Many of those Central and South 
American countries are peopled by large numbers of Catholics. 
They have important educational institutions. They ignore us 
and we ignore them. Catholic philosophers of this country 
might consider whether they have an obligation to extend a hand 
of friendship and help to these people. The fostering of more 
enlightened relations with our co-religionists in Latin America 
could be a notable contribution of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association to philosophic internationalism. 

It is necessary for us to decide whether we are to be isolation- 
ists or internationalists in our philosophical program for the fu- 
ture. As an aid in making our choice, we might meditate upon 
these glowing words, written by St. Augustine, fifteen hundred 
and thirty years ago: 


These are the two loves: the first is holy, the second foul; the first is 
social, the second selfish; the first consults the common welfare for 
the sake of a celestial society, the second grasps at a selfish control 
of social affairs for the sake of arrogant domination; the first is sub- 
missive to God, the second tries to rival God; the first is quiet, the 
second restless; the first is peaceful, the second trouble-making; the 
first prefers truth to the praises of those who are in error, the sec- 
ond is greedy for praise however it may be obtained; the first is 
friendly, the second envious; the first desires for its neighbor what 
it wishes for itself, the second desires to subjugate its neighbor; 
the first rules its neighbor for the good of its neighbor, the second 
for its own advantage; and (these two loves) divide the Angels; the 
first love belongs to the good angels, the second to the bad; and 
they also separate the two “ cities” founded among the race of men, 
under the wonderful and ineffable Providence of God, administering 
and ordering all things which have been created; the first is that of 
the just, the second is of the wicked. 


VERNON J. BoURKE 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


6 De Genesi ad litteram, XI, 15, 20; PL 34, 437. The translation is 
my own. 
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PERSONALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN THE STATE * 


 eerneenay is a current and much discussed philosophy 
of the State that is based on the concept of “ person” and 
its distinction from and even opposition to the concept of “ indi- 
vidual”. Not all Personalists are Scholastics or Thomists, if 
you will. My paper confines itself to Thomist Personalists. 
They accept the traditional truths of the political branch of the 
“philosophia perennis” such as the social nature of man; the 
natural character of civil society and consequently its divine 
natural origin; the essentiality of authority to society; the ulti- 
mate source of that authority in God; the scholastic doctrine on 
natural rights and natural law; and finally and especially 
Boethius’ classic definition of a person, accepted by St. Thomas, 
namely, “a person is an individual substance of a rational 
nature ”.1 
The content of their teachings, then, is not entirely newly dis- 
covered truth. The originality of their contribution to philo- 
sophic thought is found in their more complete and explicit elab- 
oration of the concepts of “ person” and “ individual” and in 
their application of these concepts to the problem of the mutual 
and paradoxical relationship of the individual and the State. 
By this philosophic approach, the Personalists arrive at three 
truths that are entirely essential for a sound post-war political 
philosophy. The three truths are these: 1. the rejection by the 
philosophic method of all forms of Totalitarianism and any phil- 
osophic basis that they might claim to have; 2. the rejection of 
Democratic forms of government that are rooted in philosophic 
errors and hence, howsoever good their aims may be, are “ houses 
built on sand”; and 3. the establishment and, they hope, the 
acceptance of a positive, sound philosophy of Democracy. 


Maritain 
The best known and perhaps the most brilliant Thomist Per- 
sonalist is Professor Jacques Maritain. To him, not only all 


* This and the following three papers, on phases of the same general 
theme as that of the national meeting in Chicago, were read at the inaugu- 
ration of the Association’s Boston Round — in Philosophy at Em- 
manuel College, Jan. 8, 1944. 


1Sum. Theol., I, 29, 1. 
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Catholics but all lovers of Democracy owe a debt of gratitude. 
His keen philosophic mind, his exact scholarship, his profound 
and extensive learning, his intellectual courage, his unbounded 
mental energy and his prolific and brilliant pen have made the 
wisdom of the Angelic Doctor not only more known, loved and 
appreciated in Catholic circles, but, by his labors, he has also 
extended the knowledge and influence of St. Thomas to secular 
halls of learning and to minds that perhaps had considered St. 
Thomas’ wisdom relegated to the limbo of useless mental gym- 
nastic centuries ago. More than this, with quite remarkable 
success, he has brought the thought of St. Thomas to bear upon 
a solution of the critical, even tragic socio-political and socio- 
economic problems of our times, and he has convinced large num- 
bers of the service that Thomistic philosophy can render towards 
the arrival at a satisfactory solution of these problems. His 


efforts and their success should inspire courage and encourage- 
ment in us all. 


Pluralism 


Besides his personalism, pluralism is another characteristic of 
Maritain’s political philosophy. On this aspect of his thought, 
I should like to make one observation. By a pluralist state, 
Maritain means the opposite of a regimented state. A pluralist 
commonweal will recognize and even encourage “ a diversity of 
social groupings and structures which embody positive liber- 
ties.” 2 It will not seek by legislation, much less by violence, to 
eliminate diversity from the social organism, as a totaliarian 
state does—be it a fascist or communist totalitarianism. The 
pluralist commonweal will make use of this diversity of political, 
economic and juridical groupings to assist in the attainment of 
the common task of political society: the human good of the 
persons who are its members. Coupled with this diversity, how- 
ever, the pluralist state will possess an organic unity which the 
bourgeois liberal state lacked, and which the totalitarian state 
achieved only by an annihilation of plurality. This is excellent 
political philosophy. The same thought is found in Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. And, in one exposition of his pluralism, Maritain 
quotes the so-called principle of subsidiarity of Pius XI: “It is 
an injustice, a grave evil, and a disturbance of right order for a 


2 True Humanism, p. 157. . 
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larger and higher organization to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be performed efficiently by smailer and lower 
bodies.’ ” 8 

This pluralist commonweal, Maritain also aptly calls an “ or- 
ganic democracy ”* as opposed to an “ anarchic democracy ”.® 
He rejects, however, all forms of Corporatism, although it would 
seem at times, it is only the term “ Corporatism ” or “ Corporate 
State” to which he has objection. These terms, it is true, are 
in bad odor and rightly so because of their association with de- 
funct Italian Fascism. Unfortunately, however, in so-called 
liberal political thought they are applied univocally to such re- 
gimes as Salazar’s Portugal, Franco’s Spain, Petain’s Vichy 
France, Dolfuss’ Austria (before the Anschluss) and perhaps also 
even to De Valera’s Ireland. All these regimes are forms of 
Corporatism. In none of them is the Corporatism identical and 
in none of them is it objectionable. Even the Corporatism as 
such of Italian Fascism could not be said to be contrary to a 
sound political philosophy. 

Even more unfortunate is the tendency in liberal political 
thought to associate the term “ corporatism ” or variations of it 
such as “ corporate state ” with and even to use it synonymously 
with such objectionable terms as: “ totalitarianism”; “ fas- 
cism”; “dictatorship” in the sense of arbitrary rule by one 
man; “ bureaucratism ”; “ militarism”; “ imperialism ”; “ regi- 
mentation ” and “ authoritarianism ” in the sense of overcentral- 
ization and excessive concentration of governmental authority. 
Any form of “ corporatism” is thus considered antithetical. to 
“democracy ” and all the noble human political ideals such as 
“ freedom ”, “ the dignity of the person,” “ equality of opportun- 
ity ” and “ love of neighbor” that the term implies. 

Corporatism, however, of itself is not opposed to democracy. 
And the term “a corporate democracy ”, to my mind, is synon- 
ymous with the term “ organic democracy ”. Both words imply 
the same metaphor, when applied to political society. Obvi- 
ously, the metaphor is that of a living body. The use of the 
metaphor implies that the structure of political society should 


8 Ibid. Cf. Quad. Anno, no. 79. 
4 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 98. 
5 Ibid.,"p. 93. 
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imitate the structure of the living body. There we find 4 mar- 
vellous pluralism in the diversity of parts. Yet, we also find a 
marvellous unity, whose principle is the substantial form of the 
body. There, we also find each part fulfilling its specific function 
and yet contributing to the common good of the whole. We also 
find a certain hierarchy of parts and functions and a certain sub- 
ordination of lower parts to higher. We do not find, however, 
regimentation or usurpation of power of one part over another or 
the reduction of all parts to the same dead level in the name of a 
false equality. 

That the state in its structure should seek to imitate these 
characteristics of living organisms is implied in the use of the 
terms “ corporate” and “ organic” as applied to political so- 
ciety. Both terms and the ideas that they signify are entirely 
consistent with a sound democracy. So, while I heartily concur 
with Prof. Maritain’s advocacy of an “ organic democracy ”, I do 
not see how in such advocacy he can consistently reject all forms 
of corporatism. It may be, however, that it is only the word to 
which he objects and this because of its present odious connota- 
tation. We should not, however, be tyrannized by words and 
the doctrine of Pius XI in the Quadragesimo Anno has been 
aptly called “ Christian Corporatism.” 


Integral Humanism 


Maritain’s personalist, pluralist commonweal is, as I see it, 
one aspect of his more complete social philosophy of an integral 
humanism or theocratic humanism or humanism of the Incarna-: 
tion. All three terms, he uses. This humanism, he opposes to 
classic humanism for which the spirit of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance was responsible. This he calls an anthropocentric 
humanism. I find no quarrel with this distinction between a 
theocentric and anthropocentric humanism. Maritain admits 
that “the word (anthropocentric) is not too felicitous.”* But 
by an anthropocentric humanism is meant one that tends to 
make man more truly human by the exclusion of all reference 
to the superhuman and by the foreswearing of all transcendence; 
that is, by making man independent of God. A theocentric 
humanism, on the other hand, is one that places man in his 
proper and true relation to God and by taking account of this 
relation seeks to make him more truly human, even superhuman. 


6 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 3. 
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The Paradoz of Politics 


To return to the personalist aspect of the Personalists’ political 
philosophy. They see a paradox in the philosophy of politics. 
It is this: “. .. human persons as parts of the political commun- 
ity are subordinate to it and to its general common aim.” They 
are obliged “to serve the community and the common good by 
necessity, and even by constraint, being surpassed by them [the 
community and the common good] as parts are surpassed by the 
whole.” ‘“...on the other hand, the human person, at the core 
of his personal life is superior to this common aim and gives it 
its end.”* In other words, although the State exists for the per- 
son and the human good of the persons who are its members, yet, 
in a real but not a totalitarian sense, the person is also for the 
state; that is, he must contribute to the common good of the 
whole. In what sense then is the person for the State and the 
State for the person? Why does the part transcend the whole 
and yet the whole transcends the parts? Overemphasis on the 
subordination of the part to the whole results in Totalitarianism 
and overemphasis on the whole existing for the parts results in a 
masked or open anarchic democracy. A solution of the paradox 
will result in a delicate but stable balance between liberty and 
authority, order and chaos, unity and plurality. 


St. Thomas - 


To assist them in the resolution of the paradox, the Thomist 
Personalists have recourse to two important quotations from St. 
Thomas. The first is: “ Quaelibet persona singularis comparatur 
ad totam communitatem sicut pars ad totum.” (Every individ- 
ual person is compared to the whole community as part to 
whole.)® And the second: “ Homo non ordinatur ad communi- 
tatem politicam secundum se totum et secundum omnia sua.” 
(Man is not ordained to the body politic according to all that 
he is and has.)® 


In one application of the first quotation to the resolution of 
the paradox, Maritain writes as follows: “ This is so because man 


7 Cf. True Humanism, p. 199; Scholas. and Pol., p. 74. 


8 Summa Theol. II, II, q. 64, a. 2. Note—In True Humanism, p. 129, 
this reference is given as Summa Theol. I,IT, 64,2. 


® Summa Theol. I-II, q. 21, a. 4 ad 2. 
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is not a pure person, a divine person but stands in the lowest 
order of personality as of intellectuality. Man is not only a per- 
son, 1. e., spiritually subsistent, he is also individual, i. e., an indi- 
vidual specimen of species. This is why he is a member of s0- 
ciety as a part of it, and has need of the constraints of social life 
to be led to and sustained in his own life as a person.” 1 

In commenting on the second quotation: “ Man is not ordained 
to the body politic according to all that he is and has”, Maritain 
writes: “ Why? Because he is a person. The human person is 
a member of soceity as a part of a greater whole,—but not to 
the whole extent of his being or of all that belongs to him. The 
core of his life as a person takes him beyond the temporal city, 
of which nevertheless, it has need.” 14 


Democracy and The Dignity of the Person 


Now, whether the word “democracy” is understood in the 
sense of a form of government which is “a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people,” !* or with a meaning 
rather affective and moral as a way of life that excludes “ domi- 
nation of one social category over the mass of the people con- 
sidered as minors ” 1* and aspires to a constantly increasing true 
and not a kantian freedom of autonomy, there can be no doubt 
that its only sound basis is a recognition of the dignity of the 
human person. The present world conflict should teach us that 
salutary lesson. 


The Rejection of the Concept 


Anomalous it is that as modern democracies sprung into being 
from the time of the French Revolution onwards, this only safe 
basis for their structure was increasingly undermined. For all 
kinds of fictitious men sprung into being conceived in the minds 
of the 19th century thinkers. These fictitious men were any- 
thing but persons in the natural order, i. e., “ complete, individual 
substances intellectual in nature and master of its actions.” '* 


10 True Humanism, p. 129. 

11 Ibid. 

12 A. Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 
13 True Humanism, p. 195. 


14 Three Reformers, p. 19. 
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And in the supernatural order, or what remained of it, much less 
were they Christian persons, that is “ intellectual substances, 
masters of their actions ” who had, however, fallen from Divine 
favor by Adam’s sin, were redeemed by the blood of the Word 
made flesh and by the supernatural means of prayer and the Sac- 
raments, could imitate in their lives in the temporal city the per- 
fect life of Jesus of Nazareth and could aspire to and attain the 
Beatific Vision in a future life. 


These fictitious men assumed a variety of forms. I shall men- 
tion only a few. There was the Uebermensch ’—the Superman 
of Nietzsche. He is not a person; much less a Christian person. 
He is more animal than man. For to him reason is not a spirit- 
ual faculty that can assimilate to itself even infinite truth but it 
is an instrument to be employed in the satisfaction of a variety 
of urges, summarily designated under the catchy formula of “ the 
will to power”. He has no respect for the rights of others; no 
common destiny with them. Others are “things” to be manipu- 
lated for the superman’s own purposes and many means to the 
attainment of his purposes are justifiable. 

Then there was the collectivized man of Marx, whose essence 
was work chiefly manual or preferably machine work. Nor was 
he a person, much less a Christian person. For, he was only 
matter and motion, a pawn in the dialectic of history, who (or 
rather which) could not determine itself and the kind of. world 
in which he would live but willy-nilly was being swept on like 
flotsam and jetsam towards a universal collectivist society, where 
all personality would be sacrificed on the altar of a somewhat 
admirable but inhuman altruism. 


Then there was the economic man of Adam Smith. So com- 
pletely imbued was Smith with the growing individualism of his 
time that he thought of each human unit as at birth almost ex- 
actly the same in character and capacities as every other unit. 
Division of labor it was that alters character and not character 
that determines a man’s selection of his particular task in the 
division.5 His fictitious man is by nature a trader, from the 
very fact that he possesses reason and language.*® It is not 
reason and will but the emotion of sympathy that is the funda- 


15 Cf. Wealth of Nations, I, II, 7, 8. 
16 Jbid., I, II, 6, 2. 
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mental fact of moral consciousness and the test of morality in 
Smith’s moral philosophy. Commercial ambition was an impor- 
tant subject of Smith’s admiration. So his teachings, too, under- 
mined the basis of the dignity of the human person. 


To these fictitious men, there could be added the apelike man 
of the evolutionists, the physico-chemical compound man of the 
materialists, the sex-dominated man of the Freudians and the 
bundle-of-conditioned-reflexes man of the pseudo-psychologists. 
Surely, no sound democracy can be built on any of these concepts 
of man. Not at all surprising then is it that as democracy be- 
came the accepted form of government in the Western world and 
the ideal of a way of life, enemies arose from without and from 
within armed not only with the sword but with the pen to attack 
its house that was built on sand. 


The Personalists’ Service 


Therefore, in striving to revive a more widespread acceptance 
of the Scholastic and Christian concept of “person” and in aiming 
to build the new, post-war house of democracy on the solid rock 
of this concept, the Thomist Personalists are laboring for the 
solution of a most important post-war problem. I know of none 
more important. From this concept, they establish man’s inde- 
pendence of the State; they deduce positive, not merely abstract 
liberties; they refine more concretely man’s natural rights, as Leo 
XIII grounds man’s natural right of ownership in his possession 
of reason and free choice, that is in those attributes that make 
him a person.*? From this concept, they seek to find a formula 
for the distribution of authority through the pluralist groupings 
of their commonweal, as Pius XI recommends in the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.4® They aim at a redistribution of the common 
good achieved by the social activity of citizens amongst the hu- 
man persons who are the members of the temporal city that these 
human persons may be assisted to attain their personal end that 
transcends the State and for the realization of which the State 
is only a means. In all these efforts and by these deductions, the 
Personalists are employing the wisdom of St. Thomas to lay 
deeply and firmly the foundations of post-war democracies. 


17 Rerum Novarum, nos. 5, 6. 


18 Quadragesimo Anno, nos. 76-98. 
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Individual and Person 


When, however, they insist strongly and even impatiently on 
their much disputed distinction between “ individual ” and “ per- 
son”, they come into conflict with many thinkers of the Scho- 
lastic school. Maritain himself becomes impatient with anyone 
who refuses to accept the distinction or admit that it is properly 
Thomistic. To Father Pedro Descoq’s criticism of the distinc- 
tion, he makes this caustic reply: “ Having previously written a 
book to show that he does not correctly understand the doctrine 
of matter and form, he (Fr. Descoqs) now has no difficulty in 
showing that he does not correctly understand the doctrine of in- 
dividuality and personality.”?® On this point of their doctrine, 
then, which does not seem to me to be essential to a Scholastic or 
Thomist political philosophy, the Thomist Personalists are super- 
sensitive to criticism and in discussing it, one must tread wth 
light and careful step. 


The Distinction 


Individuality, then, is their basis of man’s subordination to 
the State. As an individual, he is a part of the State and, there- 
fore, subordinate to it; as a person, he transcends the State and 
the State is subordinate to him. This distinction howsoever 
valid it may be and howsoever in accord with the teachings of St. 
Thomas does not appear to me to be a sound explanation of the 
citizen’s obligation to contribute to the common good and the 
right of the State within limits to constrain him to do so. These 
truths are implied in the Scholastic doctrines of man’s social 
nature, the natural character of civil society and the origin and 
nature of civil authority. 

Be that as it may, the Personalists derive this just subordina- 
tion of the citizen to the State from an analysis of the concept 
of individual and its comparison with and even antithesis to the 
concept of person. And by this distinction they resolve the 
paradox of politics, stated above. 


Concept of Individual 


Individuality, they say, is based on the needs of matter; per- 
sonality on the subsistence of the spiritual and ‘mmortal soul and 
its supreme independence in regard to all fleeting imagery and all 


19 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 61, footnote. 
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the machinery of sensible phenomena.2® By matter, of course, 
they understand “ materia prima, pure potentiality, able neither 
to be, nor to be thought by itself and from which all corporeal 
beings are made . . . a kind of non-being, a simple power of re- 
ceptivity and of substantial mutability, an avidity for being.” 24 
This does not mean to imply that they place a real distinction 
between the individual and the person or between individuality 
and personality. No. The whole man is an individual and the 
whole man is a person. Under the formality of individuality, 
the whole man has one relationship to the political community, 
namely that of part to whole; and under the formality of per- 
sonality, he has another relationship, namely, one of transcend- 
ence to the State. ‘“ Anarchical individualism denies that the 
entire man by reason of certain things which are in him, is a part 
of political society; totalitarianism states that man is part of 
political society by reason of himself as a whole and by reason 
of all that is in him.” *? Both theories of government are then 
contrary to the teachings of St. Thomas. 
Criticism of Concept 

That the concept of individual as such does not include the 
concept of matter seems clear. God is an individual. Each 
angel is an individual. In neither is there matter. St. Thomas 
defines an individual as “ that which is an undivided unit and 
differentiated from others.” ?* The Personalists do not dispute 
this point.2* The term individual also implies incommunicabil- 
ity. Thus St. Thomas says: “God cannot be called an individ- 
ual in the sense that His individuality comes from matter: but 
only in the sense which implies incommunicability.” *5 

And, on the contrary, the human nature of Christ was not a 
person, that is, an individual substance, because His human 
nature was assumptible and therefore not individual.”¢ 


20 Cf. Three Reformers, p. 20. 

21 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 60. 

22 The Rights of Man and Natural Law, p. 15. 
23 Summa Theol., I, 29, 4. 

24 Cf. Scholasticism and Politics, footnote p. 61. 
25 Summa Theol. I, 29, 3 ad 4. 

26 Cf. Summa Theol. I, 29, 1 ad 2. 
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Individualization, however, that is the principle of numerical 
plurality within species and individuation that is the principle of 
difference between individuals within the same species is, as the 
Personalists contend, grounded in matter. Angels are not indi- 
vidualized because there is no numerical plurality of individuals 
within the species. Each individual angel is a species in itself. 
And they are not numerically multiplied within the species, be- 
cause they have no matter. So, also, God is not individualized. 
The human soul is not an individual because it is not a complete 
substance. It is individualized, that is, made this human soul 
because of the matter that it informs. 

Does it follow however that because the principle of individ- 
ualization, that is, the principle of the multiplication of individ- 
uals within a corruptible species such as man and the principle 
of individuation, that is, the principle of differences between 
individuals within the species, is matter that individuality that 
is that by which the individual is “ an undivided unit, differen- 
tiated from others” and “incommunicable” is only matter? 
This, the opponents of the Personalists deny. And although I 
freely confess my incompetency to solve this dispute between 
these philosophical giants, I am inclined to agree with the oppo- 
nents of the Personalists. 

One of them writes as follows on the question: “ Now since 
form gives being to the substance, it follows that individuality 
must necessarily be a property of the form as much as of the 
matter. Indeed, it must pertain much more to the form, since 
it is the substance which is individual, and the form is the source 
of substantiality. In other words, it is the matter which indi- 
vidualizes the form, but once individualized, it is the form that 
is individual.” 27 

Does it also follow that because individualization in the case of 
corruptible species is rooted in matter that “the development of 
individuality is the development of the inferior parts of man’s 
being: his passions, his egotism, etc.” 2° and “ to develop his per- 
sonality on the other hand is to develop all the superior elements 
of his being and to open it to spiritual communications of the 


27“ Person and Individual”, John A. Creaveney, The New Scholasticism, 
vol. XVII, no. 3, p. 243. 


28 Ibid., p. 245. 
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intellect, of love, of social service etc.”?® Again the opponents 
of the Personalists disagree, and again I agree with them. 


Conclusion 


In any event, it does not appear to me that this distinction is 
necessary to arrive at the three truths which the Personalists 
emphasize namely 1. the rejection of Totalitarianism 2. the 
rejection of false philosophies of Democracy and 3. the estab- 
lishment of a sound philosophy of Democracy. These three 
truths can be deduced from the positive and certain content of 
the concept of person. And in this difficult but essential task for 
the post-war world, all lovers of St. Thomas and his wisdom—all 
lovers of truth—should lend them their assistance. 


Joun A. O'BRIEN 
Boston College 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF LAW 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


O part of St. Thomas’ Summa is more clearly developed and 
more closely integrated with the author’s first principles 
than the treatise on Laws. (I, Ilae, qq. 90-108). In this series 
of questions the Angel of the Schools pieces together in a marvel- 
ous synthesis elements from Aristotle’s Ethics, from Cicero, 
Chrysippus, and the Stoics, from Plotinus and the Neo-Platon- 
ists, and especially from St. Augustine, in whose writings the 
Christian concept of law had already taken definite form. These 
sources indicate the character of St. Thomas’ treatment of the 
subject. He writes on law not as a jurist, but as a philosopher 
and a theologian. He is interested in the foundations of law, not 
in the formulation of juridical axioms and brocards. To be sure, 
he shows his familiarity with the principles of Roman Law, and 
with the rapidly growing science of Canon Law, raised to inde- 
pendent dignity by John Gratian and St. Raymond of Pefiafort. 
But his references to purely legal sources are of the most passing 
kind. His main objective is to extend to the field of man’s prac- 
tical activity the teachings of the first part of the Summa: to 
discover what are the necessary implications of God’s Infinite 


29 Ibid., p. 246. 
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perfection, and of man’s entire dependence on God in his activity 
as well as in his being. No one understood this better than St. 
Augustine. But his brilliant genius lacked power of organiza- 
tion. It remained for St. Thomas to glean from St. Augustine’s 
writings the elements pertinent to his own purpose, to collate 
them with fragments of truth from non-Christian sources, and 
to organize it all in the framework of his theological synthesis. 

Because it thus represents the best in his own thought and in 
that of his philosophical and theological ancestry St. Thomas’ 
treatise on laws is timeless in its value. It need not bow to the 
reproach, sometimes directed at medieval writings, of failing to 
meet the exigencies of the times. Legal formulae and juridical 
decisions lose their energy and their relevance to men’s lives as 
time passes on. But absolute truth never changes; and a system 
of law whose roots spring immediately from the very sources of 
truth must not only retain its value and usefulness, but must 
afford the necessary and indispensable norms for regulating men’s 
lives. It is for this reason that it will repay us to look to St. 
Thomas for guidance in the orienting of our lives in the fateful 
years that lie ahead. We cannot expect to find in his writings 
a magic wand that will miraculously transform men from sin- 
ners to saints, or the world from a vale of tears to a paradise 
of delight. What we shall find will be simply the truth about 
ourselves and our relationship with God which is inevitably im- 
plied in our very nature. This truth has been torn by the human 
passions with which it has come into conflict, and distorted by 
the revolting rationalizing of men like ourselves, who have at- 
tempted to usurp the prerogatives of God, and make the truth 
to their own liking. Let no man come to St. Thomas who has 
his own ideas as to what kind of world he should live in. If we 
want St. Thomas’ answer to our problems, we must take it as 
he himself has given it to us. We must moreover take it not as 
an isolated formula, but as an integral part of a system of phi- 
losophy, which was intended to be followed in its entirety, with 
relentless consistency, and not used as an instrument of policy, 
or as a convenient facade for an eclectic and self-regarding de- 
fence of an existing order of things. 

The key to the understanding of St. Thomas’ theory of law is 
found in his series of articles on the Eternal Law (I, Ilae, q. 93). 
Here is the link between the broad principles of the Prima Pars 
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and the treatise on laws itself. God, infinitely perfect and all- 
powerful, created man along with all else distinct from Himself. 
His conserving power becomes henceforth unceasingly necessary 
to keep the universe of creation in existence. And since created 
things by their very nature must tend constantly towards new 
goals and unrealized perfection, God, Who has willed their 
created condition, must will also their activity, and must concur 
with it in its every phase. Now in doing all this God is but fol- | 
lowing out His plans, conceived and known by Him from all 
eternity. God’s knowledge is co-eternal with Himself; hence 
every action of every created being has been preordained by 
His wisdom. The creature which is active is but carrying out 
the tendencies which God has placed within it, and thus giving 
external testimony to His Divine Providence. God’s wisdom, 
then, planning the execution of the multitudinous details of 
created activity: this is the divine blue-print, so to speak, of 
everything that happens, or that will happen, in the universe. 
In other words it is the divine law to which all created activity 
must be conformed, the Eternal Law, which, like God Himself 
of Whom it is the perfection, can suffer no abrogation, and no 
shadow of change. 

No one who follows St. Thomas up to this point can escape the 
conclusion that man, like the rest of the created universe, is sub- 
ject to the Eternal Law, and that nothing that man does, even 
freely, can transcend its rigid determination. But is this not 
contradictory? How can God determine a free act? And how 
can God cooperate in actions that are plainly violations of what 
he has expressly commanded? St. Thomas has an answer for 
each of these questions. In the first place God has willed that 
man be free. He has thus given him a share in His own divine 
wisdom, for freedom can be exercised only by those who, like 
God, are possessed of intellectual vision of the objects of their 
activity. Thus God has made it possible for man to share in 
the Eternal Law itself, by which his own activity and that of 
the world in which he lives is divinely directed. In a word, God 
has made man wise and free, powerful and provident. He has 
given man to possess, by his own nature, the very perfections 
by which He himself has planned the universe. He has made 
man subject to the Eternal Law by making him share in its 
divine prerogatives. 
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But He has not made man another God, and thus He has not 
guaranteed that man will exercise his freedom wisely. In giving 
man the limited share in his Divine Providence that alone is 
possible for a created being, He has inevitably opened the way 
to evil as well as to good. But does He thus give man power to 
free himself from subjection to the Eternal Law? No, for man 
is still a creature of God, and as such he remains subject to the 
Eternal Law in his very nature. When he deliberately sets him- 
self to oppose the workings of Divine Providence, God’s Justice 
must needs overtake him. To the extent that he fails to realize 
what he knows to be God’s plan, to that extent he must, sooner 
or later, be brought back to subjection to God’s law by suffering 
the consequences of his wrongdoing. 

Man therefore, capable as he is of sharing in the Eternal Law, 
has a serious obligation to discover its every implication. In 
other words, he must live in accordance with what reason tells 
him of God’s plans in his regard. His nature demands virtuous 
direction. He cannot yield to every fitful impulse of passion. 
He must maintain within himself the proper subjection of body 
to soul. He must respect the rights of his fellow-men and ful- 
fill his obligations towards them. He must never forget the duty 
of respectful submission to God which his created condition im- 
plies. In a word, he must obey the Natural Law which is the 
reflection in his own nature, as he knows it, of the Eternal Law. 

Here St. Thomas effects with perfect ease the difficult transi- 
tion between the laws of God and the laws of men. Not all men 
are capable of discovering the implications of the Natural Law. 
In this as in so many other matters, the multitude must look 
for guidance to the better informed few. Note the ultimate 
foundation, according to St. Thomas, of the authority of one 
man over another: not birth, nor wealth, nor power nor age, 
though all these factors are important in strengthening and safe- 
guarding authority. What really justifies authority is intelli- 
gence, perfected by prudence. The purpose of human authority 
is to carry on in a human way the divine direction of human 
lives. God has chosen to leave men to themselves in the actual 
following out of the course which He has marked out for them. 
But He has willed none the less that they do so intelligently, 
that they imitate in their own interrelations the intelligent privi- 
dence by which He rules the universe. The primary function 
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of authority is to give intelligent direction; hence the primary 
requisite in those who possess authority is the ability to give in- 
telligent direction. Political Prudence, the endowment of those 
in authority, is something more than mere practical wisdom. It 
is a virtue, in the strictest sense of the word; it brings moral 
goodness to him who possesses it, and it informs with moral 
goodness everything that comes into relation with it. And since 
all the virtues are connected with one another, the ruler who is, 
virtuously prudent will possess, to the measure of his prudence, 
all the other virtuous qualities of a decent and upright charac- 
ter. Only thus will his intelligence rival that of God, with Whom 
he is to cooperate in the direction of society. Just as in God in- 
telligence is united with holiness, so in the human ruler the pru- 
dence of leadership must be combined with the inspiring strength 
of moral rectitude. 

St. Thomas does not however maintain that only those who 
are virtuously prudent have the right to govern their fellow men. 
Prudence is the ultimate justification of authority and the assur- 
ance of its successful exercise. But authority is so necessary 
that the tenure of those who possess it must be guaranteed by 
some more tangible and less vulnerable qualifications. Discus- 
sion of the actual origin of civil, authority is beyond the limits 
of this paper. But however civil rulers are chosen, and whatever 
the reasons for which they may be deposed, they share, in their 
official capacity, the authority of God Himself. They need not 
be obeyed when their laws are universally admitted to be use- 
less; they must not be obeyed when their laws are in conflict 
with those of a higher authority. But otherwise they have a 
right to unquestioning obedience, in proportion to the seriousness 
of what they command. Only thus can the common good be 
assured. Human lawgivers often act from selfish motives; their 
laws may sometimes seem to be at variance with the best in- 
terests of the community. But God can, and often does, accom- 
plish His purposes through unworthy instruments; and one of the 
most effective means of maintaining order in human affairs is 
the authority of those who have been raised up as His legislative 
and judicial vicegerents. 

Thus St. Thomas is able to conclude that all human authority 
is a sharing in the authority of God; that all human laws, rightly 
enacted and enforced, are extensions and applications of the 
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laws of nature; that consequently all laws, natural and human, 
are rooted in the Eternal Law which is the uncreated Wisdom 
and unfailing Providence of God Himself. This brief sketch of 
St. Thomas’ theory of law has combined, synthesized and tele- 
scoped the teachings of the Summa. It has necessarily omitted 
many details that would make its inevitable logic more attrac- 
tive. But enough has been said to suggest certain points of prac- 
tical application to present-day problems. It is to consideration 
of these points that the remainder of this paper will be devoted. 

In the first place we are led to an understanding of the useless- 
ness of any planning for the future that fails to take account of 
the divine direction of human activity. This may seem a naive 
and over-generalized complaint. But let us look into it a bit 
closely.. Suppose we take it for granted that there is a God, and 
that He is the kind of God that Christian tradition represents 
Him to be. Can He be utterly inert in the direction and execu- 
tion of men’s plans for their future happiness? Can He will that 
men’s earthly prosperity shall have no relation to His own good- 
ness? Can He give human beings carte-blanche in their exercise 
of authority, and guarantee the successful completion of their 
projects? Certainly it would seem that any planning for the 
post-war world must be based on the assumption that man’s 
plans are essentially the completion of God’s plans, and that the 
ultimate success of any post-war planning will depend on the 
extent to which we can bring the desires of individuals and na- 
tions into accord with the demands of human nature as God has 
created it. That we have not been able to do so completely in 
the past is only too clear. The planning of the past has led to 
frustration of the most deeply rooted tendencies of millions of 
human beings., It has purchased happiness for some at the ex- 
pense of the abject misery of countless others. It has brought 
gratification only to the vicious and ravishing plunderers who 
make a business of fomenting human dissension and misdirecting 
human passion. 

How are we to prevent a recurrence of the disasters which the 
political and social blueprints of the past have been unable to 
avoid? By introducing a regime of democracy, we are told; by 
guaranteeing a multitude of freedoms to those who are at present 
crushed under the heel of tyranny; by transferring material re- 
sources from one part of the world to another; by tearing down 
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old houses and building new ones; by some vaguely conceived 
realignment of national boundzries. It would be cynical to as- 
sert that these proposals indicate no advance in the direction of 
a peaceful world. But they do not reach the real heart of the 
problem for the simple reason that they are drawn up in view of 
the material concomitants, rather than the essential constituents, 
of human happiness. They are for this reason, in the most lit- 
eral sense of the word, impossible abstractions. By a strange 
paradox they originate in the minds of hard-headed and practical 
statesmen. Many of these men would smile in derision at the 
suggestion that the Ten commandments afford the only workable 
basis for the post-war world. Yet the Ten Commandments em- 
body a much more realistic outline of the destiny of human 
nature than the untested contrivings of unphilosophical states- 
men. We cannot cure the ills of a divinely constituted human 
nature by a mere cumulus of economic and sociological remedies. 
We cannot draw up our plans for the future unless we recognize, 
effectively as well as theoretically, that God is the center of the 
universe, that God has an interest in every human consideration, 
that God alone can assure success to any human endeavor. 
When short-sighted humanity will at length open its eyes to the 
precious advantages to be gained by following God’s plan rather 
than its own, we may hope for something more at the peace-table 
than an armed truce between groups of cultivated gangsters, 
each scheming for its next expedition of pillage. 

- But let us not be too eager to blame our leaders for the ineffec- 
tiveness of their plans for the future. The leaders of any coun- 
try are dealing with conditions that actually exist. They cannot 
undo the crimes of the past; they cannot stay the momentum of 
waves of ungodliness that have originated in the false philoso- 
phies of our forebears. If our leaders show lack of insight into 
man’s real nature and destiny, they are but reflecting the de- 
graded culture of the age in which they live. Now culture is the 
product of the intellectual and moral efforts of individual human 
begins. What men think of and write about, what they set store 
by and strive for: these are the determinants of the social con- 
sciousness into which their children are born and which will do 
battle with their efforts to change it. We are struggling today 
with cultural forces that to a large extent are beyond our control. 
But we can still open our eyes to intellectual recognition of these 
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forces. If we succeed in so doing we can set up, within ourselves 
at least, resolute opposition to the elements which do violence 
to our enlightened convictions. Honest acceptance of the truth, 
vigorous self-discipline to bring ourselves into conformity with 
the truth: these are the weapons at the disposal of every adult 
human being blessed with mental and physical health and 
strength. A mind made to know the truth should never stop 
short of the truth. Not all of us have the leisure for scholarly 
research in the field of moral science. But the humblest human 
being can reject falsehood when he recognizes it. Failure to do 
so is evidence not of ignorance but ill-will. Failure to live 
by the truth is usually the result of blind and passionate deter- 
mination to admit as true only what is in confcrmity with one’s 
undisciplined impulses. If we blame our ancestors for much of 
the evil that afflicts us today, we should not blame our own per- 
sonal shortcomings on them. 

And when we bemoan the sins of past generations we should 
bear in mind our responsibility for the world of the future. 
There is a spark of divinity in each one of us. We bear within us 
the marks of our divine origin and our divine destiny. If large 
numbers of us fall below the level of reason to that of brutish 
beasts, we can hardly blame the next generation for branding us 
as the plotters of its destruction. But if we think as men and 
live as men, if we freely accept the suffering and humiliation that 
come to those who oppose their convictions to the spirit of the 
times, then we may hope that the plans for peace which our 
statesmen are fashioning will achieve their objectives. For these 
plans will then be those of a world which recognizes God as its 
lawgiver, and His Providence as the guide and term of its own. 
All this St. Thomas teaches us when he teaches us that we can- 
not escape the subjection to the Eternal Law which is the conse- 
quence of our created condition. 

A second point of practical application is the responsibility of 
the citizenship which we must exercise as individual members of 
a free society. We have noted the need of prudence in those who 
hold authority over us. The inevitable counterpart of this need 
is our own responsibility in the choice of our leaders. A free 
citizenry can remain free only as long as its leaders are indepen- 
dent of the unprincipled demands of private parties and factions. 
Our public officials, from the highest to the lowest, share in the 
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governing authority of God. When we elect them, or provide for 
their election, we invest them with a sacred character that alto- 
gether transcends their individual personalities. We are placing 
our destinies in their hands; we are asking them to employ their 
intelligence and their resourcefulness in the reasonable direction 
of our lives in society. We are asking them to do their duty as 
their conscience dictates, as faithful executors of Divine Provi- 
dence. . 

The more we reflect on this truth the more we become con- 
scious of how utterly foreign it is to the concept of civic responsi- 
bility that prevails in practice even among respectable people, 
and we wonder if we may not have allowed our philosophical re- 
flections to lead us into the realm of pure fantasy. Yet what 
we have said is but the logical corollary of the unshakeable first 
principle that all authority comes from God and is to be exer- 
cised in the name of God. Is this not moreover the clear impli- 
cation of the oath of fidelity which we require of our public offi- 
cials when they take office? Every intelligent citizen should ex- 
amine his attitude on this important question. If we are not 
careful to put the right people in office, we must not be surprised 
if the common good suffers, and our individual interests along - 
with it. 

St. Thomas quotes a striking passage from St. Augustine which 
emphasizes how a nation can be false to itself through its rulers. 
“Tf the people have a sense of moderation and responsibility, 
and are most careful guardians of the common weal, it is right 
to enact a law allowing such a people to choose their own magis- 
trates for the government of the commonwealth. But if, as time 
goes on, the same people become so corrupt as to sell their votes 
and entrust the government to scoundrels and criminals, then the 
right of appointing their public officials is rightly forfeited, and 
the choice devolves to a few good men. (I, Ilae, q. 97, a.1.) 

What was true in Augustine’s time is true in our own. To bar- 
ter one’s vote for some personal interest hostile to the common 
good is in truth a form of simony. The sacred implications of 
the right of suffrage place it far above the level of any material 
value. The only thing worthy of acceptance in exchange for our 
right to choose our own leaders is their own conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties. When large numbers of people are guilty 
of sacrilegious vote-selling, we must not expect the survival 
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among them of a truly democratic régime. If we encourage our 
leaders to be false to their trust, we may be sure that they will 
at length draw the noose of deception around our own necks. 
An honest nation may suffer persecution from without; but no 
honest nation ever falls victim to any form of dictatorship. 
When a tyrannous party seizes the reins of government it is 
always because the people have been dishonest with themselves 
and with God. A nation that prefers lethargic self-indulgence 
and freedom from material want to the vigorous alertness of con- 
scientious citizenship is inviting a potential dictator to assume 
control over it. We should think of this every time we exercise 
our right of franchise, and every time we make any demand of a 
public official. If our personal interests are in keeping with the 
common welfare, we have every right to seek to have them 
served. But we have no right to put pressure on any public 
official, either as individuals or as members of powerful groups, 
in such a way as to compel him to be dishonest. God has His 
ways of punishing violations of social justice. It may well be 
that dictatorships of various kinds are the means which He uses 
to take the government away from nations which have abused it, 
until such time as they learn that honesty and moral integrity 
are the living substance of democracy. 

Respect for lawfully constituted authority is another point of 
practical application of St. Thomas’s principles. He is careful 
to state explicitly that we are bound in conscience to obey the 
laws of our civil rulers. (q. 96, a.4.) He does not extend this 
obligation to every individual law; he clearly sets down the gen- 
eral principle defining the limits of the obligation of penal laws 
(II Ilae, q. 186, 2.9, ad 2um). But in general the obligation of 
civil laws cannot be lightly disregarded. Authority exists for 
the common good, and individuals may often be bound to submit 
to injustice in order to safeguard the dignity and prestige of their 
rulers (I, Ilae, q. 96, a.4, ad 3um). 

Today more than ever this principle requires careful applica- 
tion. The multitude of restrictions made necessary by the pres- 
sent emergency has developed in us all a natural rebellion against 
official restraints. Oftentimes we have been led to question the 
necessity and the justice of particular regulations. It would be 
hazardous to attempt an exact estimate of our responsibility in 
matters like this. But this much may be asserted with assur- 
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ance: we should never disregard any regulation that comes from 
lawfully constituted authority unless there is a notable lack of 
proportion between the importance and justification of the regula- 
tion and the inconvenience of observing it. We may not take 
the law into our own hands; the private citizen may not be, even 
in a democracy, the arbiter of the decisions of his rulers. Honest 
application of this principle will perhaps lead us to submit to 
regulations that are poorly conceived and unjustly applied. But . 
after all, the righteousness of the ruling party is best determined, 
under a democratic form of government, on election day. If we 
do not approve of our public officials, we have at our disposal 
the means of removing them. If their administration is unwise 
or dishonest, it would be cowardly on our part not to protest 
against it. But to protest by merely passive refusal to obey the 
law is to substitute one evil for another. We cannot attack the 
holder of authority without endangering the sacredness of auth- 
ority itself. In many instances, if not in all, it is far better to 
submit to the law than to show open contempt for it. The op- 
portunity will eventually come of expressing our disapproval of 
governmental mismanagement in a way that will strengthen, 
rather than weaken the structure of democracy. This is God’s 
way of saving from wreckage the human mechanisms which He 
has ordained for the carrying out of His plans for our social 
welfare. 

A final point of practical application concerns the leaders 
themselves. Bergson speaks of two kinds of leadership: the 
leadership of pressure and the leadership of inspiration. We 
have many examples of the first type in those who rule by the 
dead weight of their authority, or who turn the sacred power 
entrusted to them to the advancement of unworthy interests. 
We have all too few examples of the leadership of inspiration. 
What a blessing to any community or any. nation is a leader who 
can send the fire of his own uprightness and devotion into the 
souls of those who look to him for guidance! Not all leaders 
can be of the type that Bergson had in mind: men of rich natural 
endowment, creative genius, and dynamic energy. Nor need 
they be; the successful leader must be an outstanding man, but 
not necessarily an unusual man. What he needs is intelligence 
and courage, moral uprightness, detachment from personal pre- 
occupations. Above all he needs a sense of the divine function 
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which he is exercising in relation to his fellow men. Any leader 
who has these qualifications must be successful, for he is using 
at his task the weapons which God Himself has placed in his 
hands, and he is offering himself to God as a cooperator in God’s 
own enterprise. Would that our public officials could be filled 
with this spirit of religious consecration to their duties! Would 
that they might develop, upon their election, the same loyalty 
towards God which they almost invariably manifest towards the 
human organizations which have placed them in power! 

The influence that can be exerted by those in authority is in- 
calculable. Today the life of the community is assuming an 
importance far above that of the days of rugged individualism. 
The individual of today shrinks into insignificance in the face of 
the powerful forces on which he depends for existence. Where 
formerly he could live in isolation, today he cannot turn a sod or 
lift a spoonful to his mouth without the cooperative effort of 
hundreds of his fellow human beings. Science has made mass 
production possible, and with it have been created thousands of 
human occupations that formerly were unthinkable. The con- 
trol of the enormous resources of society will reside increasingly 
in those who exercise political power. 

This being so, those who are burdened with leadership should 
weigh well their responsibilities. The good will and honest in- 
tentions of many public officials must be sorely tried by lack of 
cooperation, by unreasonable resistance, and above all by the 
insuperable degradation into which large segments of the popula- 
tion have fallen. We have previously noted that public officials 
to a large extent reflect the culture of their communities. To 
this extent they are powerless to carry out their own designs, 
wholesome though they be. But leaders can none the less main- 
tain an effective resistance towards the sinister forces that buffet 
them. The appeal of lawfulness is strong for every human be- 
ing. The power of honesty, faultlessly and consistently lived up 
to, has meant much in the advance of not a few of the world’s 
great statesmen. If every man, on reaching high office, could 
think of his subjects as fellow human beings; if he could rightly 
estimate the source and the value of the power he holds over 
them; if he could learn, in the careers of his predecessors, the 
difference between honest statesmanship and unscrupulous despo- 
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tism; if he could become convinced that his personal honesty or 
dishonesty will affect the character of all who must obey him; in 
short, if he could rule in God’s name and in accordance with 
God’s will, then there would be reason to hope that God’s wisdom 
may lift him up beyond his human stature, and God’s power may 
effect through him what of himself he could never have realized. 

These reflections on St. Thomas’ theory of law, looked at from 
the point of view of worldly wisdom, may be scorned as idealistic’ 
and impractical. But in those who are honest with themselves 
the sad conviction must develop that St. Thomas has spoken the 
truth, and that men find him impractical only because they have 
made up their minds not to follow him. No one who believes in 
the God of St. Thomas and in the all-embracing Providence of 
this God can repudiate in principle the practical consequences of 
these doctrines. It has been the aim of this paper to reaffirm 
these principles, to indicate the living actuality of the philosophy 
of which they are a part, and thereby to conclude that any plan- 
ning for the postwar world must be based on them, not because 
they are Christian or Catholic, but because they are the expres- 
sion of absolute and unchanging truth. Philosophy cannot of it- 
self plan the post-war world. For this task the scientific knowl- 
edge and technique of statesmen, sociologists, and economists is 
necessary. But these groups cannot do their work in water-tight 
compartments. They are dealing not with the abstract phenom- 
ena proper to the respective fields, but with the living actuality 
of independent human beings. Their conclusions must be coor- 
dinated; they must be followed not because they are successful, 
but because they are right. Only a sane philosophy can give 
form and life to the skillful negotiations of those who are plan- 
ning tomorrow’s world. Only consistent application of this phi- 
losophy can rescue the human beings whose fate is being settled 
today from loss of their birthright of personal integrity. May 
God inspire us all with the need of thinking through to the truth, 
and of subordinating our selfish impulses and personal advan- 
tages to forthright and courageous expression of the truth in our 
every word and deed. 


Tuomas J. RitEy 
St. John’s Seminary 


Brighton, Mass. 
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CATHOLICISM AND MODERN LIBERALISM 


I ADDRESS you today because I am most eager for mutual 

understanding, and because I believe that a partnership be- 
tween the Catholicism which you do represent and the liberalism 
which I represent—most inadequately, and only in the limited 
sense of my own definition—is essential to the future of this na- 
tion and the saving of the world. I feel a peculiar diffidence 
because I shall be obliged to put my own interpretation on cer- 
tain aspects of Catholic history and doctrine, of which you are 
much more competent to speak. Did I not count on your good 
will and your forbearance, I should not venture to speak with a 
freedom which you might mistake for arrogance, and a critical 
candor which you might mistake for hostility. 


We are not today arguing from authority, or for authority. 
For the time being we are doing our own thinking. We shall 
both, no doubt, be more or less dogmatic, but for the time being 
we are meeting on neutral ground, and are playing under certain 
recognized rules of evidence, namely, deductive reasoning and 
acceptance of observable facts. If we can meet on these terms 
and derive profit from it, then this will in itself serve to illus- 
trate one of the things which I mean by liberalism, and which 
you consider consistent with Catholicism. 


Apart from the personal pleasure which I derive from your 
hospitality, I hope that we shall in some degree derive two 
benefits from this discussion. I hope that we shall understand 
one another better, and define the area of our disagreement; but 
beyond that I cherish a still bolder hope of defining an area of 
agreement, and an area great and important enough to make 
us allies in the conflicts of action and policy by which in this 
tragic crisis mankind is divided. 

I shall first state what I mean by liberalism. There is no 
time to support this definition by citations from the historical 
sources, even had I the necessary learning. I believe that what 
I call liberalism is rightly so called, and is in the tradition rep- 
resented by such thinkers as Locke and Mill, who are by general 
consent referred to as among the great makers of liberalism. 
In any case, however, it is more important that we should clar- 
ify and appraise ideas than that we should trace their genesis. 
If when I expound my idea of liberalism you should prefer to 
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call it something else, I should not object, especially if you choose 
a to you more flattering name. 

Liberalism in the broad sense is the expression of a funda- 
mental and perennial motive in human life. Men live under 
many forms of constraint—such as custom, tradition, social 
structure, law, government, conscience, conquest, privation and 
external circumstance. These constraints beget a counter-effect 
of liberation, which seeks to abolish or ameliorate the restraints . 
when they are external, and to liberalize them when they are 
self-imposed. The restraints of external circumstance imposed 
by physical nature cannot be abolished, but by the advance of 
science they can be circumvented or used against one another, 
as when man acquires a control of some forces of nature for use 
against other forces of nature. The constraints which man im- 
poses on himself neither can nor should be abolished, because 
they are the conditions of liberty. The various interested ac- 
tivities of which life is composed would destroy one another if 
they were not restrained from doing so, being bounded by what 
we call reason, in its practical exercise. 

Every order of life, whether personal or social, is organized, 
but the bonds which it prescribes are bands rather than lines, 
and these bands have their inner and their outer edges. There 
will be the opinions and sentiment which represent the inner or 
narrower edge and those which advocate the outer or wider 
edge. The former will be stricter and more orthodox, the latter 
looser and more liberal. Or, there are two aspects of organiza- 
tion—both essential to its nature and purpose—its content and 
its form. To paraphrase Kant’s expressions there is the judg- 
ment that form without content is empty; and there is the judg- 
ment that content without form is blind. Against the formalist 
who insists on the form there is the liberal who insists on the 
content. 

There is another and deeper expression on which opinion is 
divided. No one would deny that in organized life the form and 
the content are reciprocal and inseparable; but opinion would 
differ as to which was end and which was means. The formal- 
ist may be one who only reminds us of the form when it is for- 
gotten; or he may be one who holds that the content is the means 
by which the form is realized, and made concrete and existent. 
The liberal will then be he who rejects this end of form for 
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form’s sake, and affirms that form is the means by which life 
is preserved and made abundant. 

This difference of interpretation can be expressed in terms of 
the doctrine of creation. Is creation the embodiment of an ideal 
pattern, in which the ultimate justification lies in the perfection 
of the pattern; or is creation a propagation of life, the pattern 
being the condition of life and the frame within which it may 
enjoy itself and flourish. I have always supposed, and I would 
like to believe, that here Christianity is on the side of life. I 
have supposed that this is what distinguished the Christian, as 
one who loves life more than form, and form only for the sake 
of life: the God who loves his creatures more than his creation, 
and his creation for the sake of his creatures; not God the artist 
or God the thinker, but God the father. 

“In any case we have here, I believe, the deepest and the peren- 
nial root of liberalism. It represents the pressure of life against 
its bonds, and the purpose of widening the bonds in order to 
make greater room for the spontaneities that spring from 
within. The liberal is quick to chafe at restraint, to feel it as a 
strait jacket, to protest against law, discipline, custom or au- 
thority. His excess is called anarchism or licentiousness; his 
defect is called servility and passivity; and the excess of his 
opposite is rigidity, harshness, autocracy or a superstitious re- 
gard for the status que. 

Liberalism being so defined in general terms its particularities 
will vary with the kinds of restraint which are most acutely felt 
at any given time. One can be a liberal with reference to any 
form of activity that is regulated and standardized. One can be 
a liberal in manners, or use of speech; in art and letters, where 
liberalism is a protest against classicism; in politics, where lib- 
eralism protests against autocracy or legalism; in religion, where 
liberalism protests against orthodoxy, pietism, supernaturalism 
or ecclesiasticism; in the social and economic field, where liber- 
alism protests against status, privilege or exploitation. The 
liberalism which developed in Europe in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and which is usually referred to when the 
term is given a historical meaning, arose first in the context of 
politics and religion. Political and ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
the dogmas of revealed religion, were felt as harsh and arbitrary 
interferences. Nothing could be further from the truth than to 
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say that this liberalism protested against restraints of all kinds. 
It sought to shift the emphasis from the rule of institutions to 
the rule of reason, which it considered not merely a milder, but 
a truer and less arbitrary rule. 

In the nineteenth century, while political and religious liberal- 
ism continued with pendular oscillations, the centre of liberal- 
ism tended to shift to the economic institutions growing out of 
the industrial revolution. It is interesting and illuminating to | 
note that modern capitalism was liberal in its inspiration, as 
the expression “ laissez-faire” indicates. It was a protest in 
the economic sphere against the interference of government, in 
behalf of a freer play of profit-seeking, enterprise and trade. 
But then toward the end of the century liberalism became the 
enemy of capitalism, on the ground that it enslaved the worker; 
and invoked centralized official control against the unofficial 
controls exerted by employers and owners of the means of pro- 
duction. 

In short, being motivated essentially by the pressure of life 
against its barriers, liberalism took the side of democracy against 
absolute monarchy, of the unprivileged against the privileged, of 
the future against the past, of reform against the established 
system, of scientific enlightenment against dogma, of critical 
inquiry against orthodoxy, of the individual against the insti- 
tution. 

In considering the relation of liberalism so defined to Catholic 
Christianity I shall seek to avoid any expressions which carry a 
tone of recrimination. Language is impregnated with the echoes 
of old controversies, and the use of epithets serves the purpose 
neither of enlightenment nor of reconciliation. Terms such as 
“ papist,” “ Romish,” “ Jesuitical,” “ Mediaeval” beg the ques- 
tion by arousing emotions of hostility. Such terms are especially 
insidious when they are used as adjectives, because they identify 
the substantive wholly with some obnoxious character which 
has been singled out by its opponents, as, for example, “ reac- 
tionary Republicanism,” “ the red New Deal.” Thus the expres- 
sion “ fascist clericalism ” not only uses the epithet “ fascism ” 
but conveys the idea that the ecclesiastical hierarchy is essen- 
tially of that character to which the epithet is applied. Similarly 
such an expression as “ atheistic Communism ” implies that com- 
munism is necessarily atheistic, so that the religious condemna- 
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tion of atheism is automatically, without further argument, 
transferred to the collectivistic economy. Similarly, the expres- 
sions “ amoral liberalism,” “ individualistic liberalism,” or “ ma- 
terialistic liberalism,” condemn liberalism by what careful philo- 
sophical or historical inquiry may show to be the accident rather 
than the essence. 

Among these question-begging characterizations of liberalism 
the least justified is the identification of liberalism with indi- 
vidualism, where the latter term is used to mean selfishness. 
If any one thing is plain it is that liberalism has been on the 
side of the many against the one or the few, and that it has 
been moved by a humanitarian impulse. In its fundamental 
doctrines it has been universalistic rather than egoistic—as, for 
example, in its conception of rights. The essence, even of utili- 
tarianism, is not exclusive happiness, but general happiness. 

The alliance with utilitarianism is accountable for two fur- 
ther disparagements of liberalism. It is identified with the 
pleasure-pain economy because of Bentham, while Mill’s insis- 
tence on the quality or level of pleasures is ignored. It is unfair 
to interpret utilitarianism in terms of the baser implications of 
the term pleasure rather than with the higher implications of 
Aristotelian happiness or Christian felicity. Through its al- 
liance with utilitarianism, liberalism is also tainted, in the minds 
of its critics, by a sordid preoccupation with material goods. 
But this is because utilitarianism and liberalism, like humani- 
tarianism, tend to be preoccupied with the more urgent needs, 
such as life, food, shelter and health, and to postpone the sav- 
ing of a man’s soul until after the saving of his body; which is 
precisely what the Good Samaritan did when he first bound up 
the wounds of him who fell among thieves. 

It is true that liberalism has often been associated with natu- 
ralism, and in the case of the French Encyclopedists and certain 
German thinkers of the nineteenth century, with materialism. 
Liberalism has tended to be on the side of natural science when- 
ever, as during the ninetenth century, there was an alignment 
of hostility between science and religion. But neither Locke, 
nor Mill, nor Rousseau was a materialist, and liberalism has had 
many adherents among philosophical idealists in England and 
America and on the Continent. There is no necessary connection 
between liberalism and that philosophy which frames a meta- 
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physics in terms of the concepts of science or denies meta- 
physics on the ground of scientific method. The same holds 
true of atheism. Some liberals have been atheists; but it is quite 
possible to be an atheist without being a libera), or a liberal 
without being an atheist. Nor is liberalism, because of its tol- 
erance, either skeptical or unprincipled. The tolerant man is 
he who has firm convictions and believes them to be true, 
but nevertheless refrains from using force or mere emotional — 
appeal to impose them on others. As reformer the liberal 
is dissatisfied with things as they are because they violate 
his exceptionally tender conscience. Nor does the liberal con- 
fuse liberty with license—that is, with the liberty to destroy 
liberty. He seeks to change or interpret law to make room for 
greater freedom, but is so wedded to law that he insists on bring- 
ing even the lawmaker within its jurisdiction. Liberalism does 
not advocate change for its own sake, but for the sake of some- 
thing better in the direction of what he regards as the good, 
namely, the maximum of liberty consistent with a regard for all 
men and all interests—of happiness based on peace and justice. 
Hence, finally, I see no ground in history or in philosophy for 
identifying liberalism with amorality, as in the following extra- 
ordinary statement which I quote from Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen: 


“For liberalism, liberty was not something moral, but rather some- 
thing physical. It meant the right to do, to think or to say whatever 
one pleased without any regard for society, tradition, objective stand- 
ards, or authority.” 1 


It-is possible, of course, to use any word as an epithet of abuse 
and to select for profane purposes a term taken from the op- 
ponent’s vocabulary of piety. In its extreme form this is what 
is called blasphemy. I think that polemical victories won by 
this method are hollow victories, even when the fashion is set 
by persons of high eminence and authority. 

That liberalism as I have defined it, or, as you may think, 
expurgated it, contains much in common with the teachings of 
the Christian gospel needs no argument. If it does not embrace 
the love of God, it does at least embrace the love of neighbor. 


1 Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 1938, pp. 1-2. Cf. also Rev. John J. 
Wright, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, 1942, pp. xxviii, xxx. 
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It is both humanitarian and humane—humanitarian in the sense 
of compassion, humane in the sense of respect for that which 
distinguishes man from other creatures—his reason, conscience, 
his capacity for free choice, his imagination, his love of beauty. 
It would raise the unfortunate and the unprivileged to the level 
on which they can enjoy their human birthright. It imputes to 
man so high a dignity as to expose itself to the charge of im- 
piety. If it neglects the fatherhood of God it at any rate pro- 
claims the fraternity of men. It sets the human person above 
institutions or other corporate entities even to the extent of dis- 
paraging the church. It is so insistent on the finality of the 
human person that it is accused of neglecting the glory of God. 

Liberalism has adhered since the seventeenth century to the 
doctrine of natural law. That this is broadly true in spite of 
exceptions, admits, I think, of no doubt. The doctrine of natu- 
ral law antedates Christianity, but became through its adoption 
by Thomas Aquinas, and through Pope Leo XIII’s endorsement 
of Thomism in 1879, the central core of Catholic social and po- 
litical philosophy. The difference between liberalism and Cath- 
olicism lies in the comparatively greater emphasis which the 
latter places on the divine sanction. 

The distinction between the content of the law and its sanc- 
tion appears clearly in St. Thomas’s discussions. The four forms 
of law all refer directly or indirectly to God: the Eternal law 
being the divine reason; the Natural law the reflection of that 
reason in creation, including the reason of man; the Divine law 
the direct revelation of God’s will to man; and the Human law 
man’s application of Natural law. Whatever its seat, or the 
agency employed, the law is essentially the same: 


“The final end of human life is happiness, or blessedness; hence it 
is necessary that law should have special regard for the condition of 
happiness. Again, since every part is ordained for the whole, as the 
imperfect for the perfect (and as one man is part of the perfect com- 
munity), it is necessary that law should have in view the common 


happiness.” 2 
But law is not law, does not have “ binding power ” or “ obli- 
gatory force,” until it is imposed upon that which is governed 
or regulated; and this requires that it shall be “ promulgated.” 


2 Summa Theologica, Vol. II, ch. i; question xc; quoted in F. W. Coker, 
Readings in Political Philosophy, 1938, pp. 210, 214. 
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Hence law is to be defined as “ an ordinance of reason for the 
common good, promulgated by him who has the care of the com- 
munity ”;? which with reference to the world as a whole means 
God. 


Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, published in 1594, was 
frequently cited in John Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Gov- 
ernment, which, in turn, was the most important source of Jef- 
ferson’s Declaration of Independence. It is, therefore, an im- 
portant link between mediaeval and modern political thought. 
For Hooker, as for Aquinas, the fundamental law which gov- 
erns human affairs is inseparable from the divine government 
of the world, and assumes different forms while remaining iden- 
tical in its essence. As “laid up in the bosom of God ” it is the 
Eternal law: 


“That part of it which ordereth natural agents we call usually 
Nature’s law; that which Angels do clearly behold and without any 
swerving observe is a law Celestial and heavenly; the law of Reason, 
that which bindeth creatures reasonably in this world, and with which 
by reason they may most plainly perceive themselves bound; that which 
bindeth them, and is not known but by special revelation from God, 
Divine law; Human law, that which out of the law either of reason or 
of God men probably gathering to be expedient, they make it a law.” 4 


3 Pope Leo XIII takes the same ground as follows: 


“For law is the guide of man’s actions; it turns him towards good 
by its rewards, and deters him from evil by its punishments. 


“ Foremost in this office comes the natural law, which is written and 
engraved in the mind of every man; and this is nothing but our reason, 
commanding us to do right and forbidding sin. Nevertheless all pre- 
scriptions of human reason can have force of law only in as much as 
they are the voice and the interpreters of some higher power on which 
our reason and liberty necessarily depend. For, since the force of law 
consists in the imposing of obligations and the granting of rights, 
authority is the one and only foundation of all law—the power, that is, 
of fixing duties and defining rights, as also of assigning the necessary 
sanctions of reward and chastisement to each and all of its commands. 
But all this, clearly, cannot be found in man, if, as his own supreme 
legislator, he is to be the rule of his own actions. It follows therefore 
that the law of nature is the same thing as the eternal law, implanted 
in rational creatures, and inclining them to their right action and end; 
and can be nothing else but the eternal reason of God, the Creator 
and Ruler of all the world.” 


Pope Leo XIII, encyclical letter Libertas Praestantissimum, June 20, 1888, 
reprinted in A. Ryan and F. J. Boland, “Catholic Principles of Politics”, 
1940, p. 170. 


4R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Everyman’s Library Edition, pp. 154-55. 
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With Hooker also, this law diversely manifested is neverthe- 
less essentially one. It has the character of all law, which is to 
prescribe the “ form,” “ measure,” and “ regularity ” by which 
being obtains its end; and to this is added the further charac- 
teristic of such law as obtains in a community of beings. Even 
of “ natural agents ” it may be said 


“that as in this respect they have their law, which law directeth them 
in the means whereby they tend to their own perfection; so likewise 
another law there is, which toucheth them as they are sociable parts 
united into one body; a law which bindeth them each to serve unto 
other’s good, and all to perfer the good of the whole before whatsoever 
their own particular; as we plainly see they do, when things natural 
in that regard forget their ordinary natural wont; that which is heavy 
mounting sometime upwards of its own accord, and forsaking the centre 
of the earth which to itself is most natural, even as if it did hear 
itself commanded to let go the good it privately wisheth, and to relieve 
the present distress of nature in common.” 5 


As we pass from Aquinas and Hooker to Locke, from Locke 
to the thought of the American and French Revolutions, and 
from this to utilitarianism and other liberal schvols of the nine- 
teenth century, two changes are observable. The theological 
sanction retreats into the background, or becomes the accessory 
or corollary rather than the premise. The law of God tends to 
become the law of God. And at the same time attention is 
focussed on the benefits which the law confers on those who live 
under it—the rights which it protects, and the happiness which 
it promotes. Its meaning is seen to lie in its introducing among 
units of life such relations of reciprocal adjustment as will re- 
move conflict and substitute cooperation and mutual enhance- 
ment. It is seen as the principle of order or harmony, not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the lives so ordered and har- 
monized. 

When the nature of law is thus conceived it may be related 
to a divine being in any one of several ways. The principle of 
harmonious happiness may serve as the pattern of creation, and 
be so implanted in creatures that the nature of each disposes 
it to find its own happiness in activities which are at the same 
time innocent or beneficent to all other creatures. Or, certain 
of the more eminent among creatures may be aware of the prin- 
ciple itself, and participate consciously in the divine plan with 


5 Ibid., p. 161. 
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gratitude felt towards its author. Or, the application of the 
principle may be made known directly to creatures in the midst 
of life through some special agency of divine revelation. Or, 
the creature being out of line with the plan, God may correct the 
alignment by special inducements of reward and punishment. 
Or, God may provide a human or civil agency of reward and 
punishment to accomplish the same purpose. 

These relations to God, however, do not affect the meaning of 
the principle itself, nor do they condition the validity of that 
principle. If it be held that God has created the world in ac- 
cordance with the rules of arithmetic, has inclined all men to 
discover for themselves that 2 plus 2 are 4, has directly informed 
them that 2 plus 2 are four, and will punish them directly or 
through the civil ruler if they affirm that 2 plus 2 are 5, this does 
not affect one way or the other the truth that 2 plus 2 does 
equal 4. . 

Similarly, Richard Hooker, in common with many moralists, 
enunciates such truths as the following: 


“ All men desire to lead in this world a happy life.” 


“The like natural inducement hath brought men to know that it is 
their duty no less to love others than themselves.” 


“From which relation of equality between ourselves and them that 
are as ourselves, what several rules and canons natural Reason hath 
drawn for direction of life no man is ignorant.” 


“ Goodness in actions is like unto straightness; wherefore that which 
is done well we term right.” 


“The greater good is to be chosen before the less.” 
“The soul ought to conduct the body.” 


“ Civil society doth more content the nature of man than any pri- 
vate kind of solitary living, because in society this good of mutual 
participation is so much larger than otherwise. Herewith notwithstand- 
ing we are not satisfied, but we covet (if it might be) to have a kind 
of society and fellowship even with all mankind.” 6 


These are truths which have their own intrinsic validity, ap- 
prehended by intellectual judgment or “ the light of natural un- 
derstanding.” They ought to prevail because it is good that they 
should prevail. “The rule of voluntary agents on earth,” says 
Hooker, is the sentence that reason giveth concerning the good- 


6 Op. cit., pp. 188, 180, 174, 179, 198. 
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ness of those things which they are to do.” The most general 
such rule is the Golden Rule. According to St. Augustine, the 
“ good folk ” who conclude from the different moralities of differ- 
ent peoples that nothing is right in itself, “ have not looked so 
far into the world as to perceive that ‘Do as thou wouldst be 
done unto,’ is a sentence which all nations under heaven are 
agreed upon.” 7 

These rules of good, right and duty, having their own strictly 
moral force, may derive additional force from the divine sanction. 
Those who fail to grasp them may be saved by God from their 
blindness and “ imbecility ”; those whose judgment falters may 
have it confirmed by God’s “ own testimony added to the natu- 
ral assent of reason ”’; “ the corruption of our nature being pre- 
supposed .. . the law of Nature doth now require of necessity 
some kind of regiment”—whether by divine or civil rule—‘ to 
rectify nature’s obliquity.” ® . 

I quote Richard Hooker because of the to me irresistible 
fascination of the English language as it was written in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; and because, although an An- 
glican Protestant, Hooker was imbued with the tradition of 
Mediaeval Christianity and at the same time a forerunner first 
of deistic and then of secular liberalism. I do not mean to assert 
that his thought is in all respects identical with Thomist thought, 
earlier or later. I do not mean that Hooker himself would have 
assented to a divorce between the moral and the theological 
foundations of natural law. He expressly asserted the contrary. 
But he stated with remarkable felicity the idea which I desire 
to propose as a bond and area of agreement not only among 
Christians but between Christian liberals and non-Christian lib- 
erals. “ For we see the whole world,’ he said, “ and each part 
thereof so compacted, that as long as each thing performeth only 
that work which is natural unto it, it thereby preserveth both 
other things and also itself.” By this compacting “ mutual 
grievances, inquiries and wrongs,” “ strikes and troubles,” are 
removed, and the elements of life, or the members of society, live, 
let live, help to live, and live, one and all, more abundantly.® 


7 Op. cit., pp. 182, 177, 183. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 210, 191, 210. 
® Op. cit., pp. 185, 190 (italics mine). 
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Here is an idea or ideal. It has meaning. It binds and pre- 
scribes: first, by its appeal to rational or good will, that is the 
will which chooses the best and chooses in agreement with all 
other wills; second, by the logical force of its implications. This 
ideal has a meaning and an appeal independent of theistic prem- 
ises. If there were no God to implant it, realize it, command it, 
enforce it—this essentially moral meaning and appeal would not 
be affected. 

Having said this let me hasten to add that the independence 
of the moral ideal in no sense argues against theism. On the 
contrary, although the moral ideal is not argued from God, 
it argues for God, which it would not do if it were not indepen- 
dent. Let me add that the independence of morality in no sense 
exalts it above religion. If the Second Great Commandment is 
independent of the First Great Commandment, it does not fol- 
low that the first may not be the higher commandment, provided 
only that if both are accepted they must be consistent. If the 
City of Man is autonomous it does not follow that the City of 
God is not the greater city, provided the laws of the first in no 
wise transgress the laws of the second. 

To say that the ideal of a compacted and harmonious whole 
which Hooker describes has its own appeal to the secular moral 
will does not imply that a divine sanction would not give it a 
stronger appeal; or that this reinforcement may not be prac- 
tically necessary if the ideal is to be realized among men. But 
if both groups, theistic and non-theistic, were to recognize their 
adherence to this same ideal they would welcome one another as 
allies, each reconciling the ideal with its own metaphysical pre- 
suppositions and working for it with its own weapons. 

The same method of reconciliation can, I think, be applied to 
the question of the relation between church and state. The lib- 
eral doctrine of religious toleration within a secular state began 
in England and elsewhere in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies as a consequence of disputes between the several Chris- 
that sects, each of which started with the uniformitarian view that 
its creed should be enforced upon the whole of society through its 
exclusive rights of propaganda and public worship, and its con- 
trol of the civil authorities. It became apparent that uniformi- 
tarianism led to civil strife, to external conformity and hypoc- 
risy, to the intrusion of public authority into the personal life, 
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and to the frustration of intellectual and cultural freedom. Men 
like William of Orange, Cromwell, Milton and Roger Williams, 
who were sectarians in their personal beliefs but statesmen in 
the political sphere, advocated and practised the idea that the 
church should be a private association of men holding a com- 
mon faith, and practising a common worship within the public 
framework of a state that should be primarily occupied with the 
maintaining of civil order. 

This implied no hostility to religion—on the contrary it was 
designed to protect religion, and it did as a matter of fact even- 
tually make it possible for the Catholic church to survive and 
prosper in communities which were predominantly protestant. 
It implied no derogation of the dignity of religion—on the con- 
trary it sprang in large part from a resentment of the interfer- 
ence of temporal authorities in spiritual matters in which they 
were deemed incompetent. It did not imply that the saving of 
souls was not the most important of all human concerns, but 
rather that salvation was possible only when spiritual insight 
was allowed free expression and the way of salvation left open 
to personal choice. While the liberal state so conceived was 
secularized, it was not exalted. It was customary to employ the 
analogy of the company on board a ship who may as individ- 
uals possess a higher dignity, and be bent upon more distant 
errands, but who as fellow-passengers must submit to the cap- 
tain and obey such rules as are necessary to keep the ship afloat 
and bring it to port. 

The Catholic view, as I understand it, is as follows. The 
state, like the church, rests ultimately upon the design of God 
and derives its authority from the divine authority; civil obed- 
ience being prescribed as a religious duty. This does not con- 
flict with the idea of secular liberalism provided it is recognized, 
as by Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII, that the popular authority 
of democracy may be as divinely sanctioned as the right of 
kings.1° The alliance between Catholicism and autocracy may 
then be considered as a historical anachronism. If the belief 
that government is divinely ordained reinforces the motives of 
law-abidingness and civic righteousness, and enhances the dig- 


10“ No one of the several forms of government is in itself condemned.” 
Syllabus of Pius IX, 1864; reprinted in C. C. Marshall, Roman Catholic 
Church in the Modern State, 1931, Appendix II, p. 388. 
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nity and responsibility of public office, no secular liberal can 
complain; nor can a Catholic, adhering to the same civic ideals, 
regret that the secular liberal finds them to be sufficiently justi- 
fied by the general good. 

The Catholic view of the relations of the church to the secu- 
lar liberal state as represented in American democracy has been 
made clear. The Catholic claims that the doctrine of natural 
law as set forth in the Declaration of Independence coincides 
with Thomist doctrine; to which claim no exception can be taken 
save as regards the degree of emphasis placed on the theistic 
premises of that doctrine. That Catholicism has profited by the 
liberal principle of religious toleration is fully acknowledged, 
with the reservation that ideally the church cannot be satisfied 
with being merely tolerated. She would, said Pope Leo XIII, 
“bring forth more abundant fruits, if, in addition to liberty 
she enjoyed the favor of the laws, and the patronage of public 
authority.” 12 

That there is an ideological dissension between American 
secular liberalism and the Catholic doctrine of the state, as set 
forth by Pope Leo XIII in his Christian Constitution of States 
(1885) and in his Christian Democracy (1901), has been repeat- 
edly recognized, as in the following statement by a recent writer: 


“There is .. . no practical conflict, and no danger of an expressed 
opposition so long as the United States remains what it has been. 
The Catholic Church has an ideal of a Christian, Catholic state; that 
ideal, perhaps, will never be fully expressed in a modern nation, and 
obviously never in America. The Church, therefore, in its immemorial 
practice adjusting itself to the existing order so long as its divine and 
human rights are not molested, co-operates in peace with that non- 
religious, secular order.” 13 


In short, the policy which places the Catholic Church on the 
same plane with other churches or private associations is ac- 
cepted on opportunistic grounds, and whenever the people of 


11 As when Pope Leo XIII says that “obedience is greatly ennobled 
when subjected to an authority which is most just and supreme of all.” 
(Libertas Praestantissimum, J. A. Ryan and F. J. Boland, op. cit., p. 174. 

12 Encyclical Letter Longinque Oceani, 1895, quoted by C. C. Marshall, 
op. cit., p. 125. 

13 Rev. Francis J. Talbot, 8.J., “ Catholicism in America”, America Now, 
edited by H. E. Stearns, 1938, p. 589. Cf. C.C. Marshall, op. cit., Ch. VII; 
J. A. Ryan and F. J. Boland, op. cit., p. 315, and ch. XXII, XXIII, passim. 
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any given society shall be predominantly Catholic the full Leon- 
ine doctrine should go into effect. The way of salvation taught 
by the Catholic Church should then be given unique privileges, 
and the creed of Catholicism should be the guide of public policy. 
The point at which ideological dissension would be translated 
into a practical conflict is difficult to determine, but it would 
seem to follow that the Catholic should endeavor to Catholicize 
society, and then to realize the ideal of a Catholic political con- 
stitution; while the convinced adherent of religious tolerance and 
of the separation of the church and state should view the growth 
of Catholicism, as he has viewed the growth of revolutionary 
communism, as a threat to his principles. 

The issue has been clouded by misunderstandings and polemi- 
cal overstatements, but the crux of it is clear. Should the Catho- 
lic Church or any other association of men for religious pur- 
poses be taken as possessing the truth, or as claiming to possess 


the truth. The liberal doctrine has been set forth by John 
Locke: 


“For every church is orthodox to itself; to others erroneous or 
heretical. Whatsoever any church believes, it believes to be true; 
and the contrary thereunto it pronounces to be erroneous. So that the 
controversy between these churches about the truth of their doctrines, 
and the purity of their worship, is on both sides equal; nor is there 
any judge, either at Constantinople, or elsewhere upon earth, by whose 
sentence it can be determined. The decision of that question belongs 
only to the Supreme Judge of all men, to whom also alone belongs 
the punishment of the erroneous.” 14 


This view does not imply that all orthodoxies are on the same 
plane as regards truth, but only that all claimants are on the 
same plane as members of a civil society. The state as such 
here presupposses no truth save the political truth that religi- 
ous truth is best left to win its way by persuasion and voluntary 
adherence. It is irrelevant, then, to argue that Catholic Chris- 
tianity is true, and to conclude that “error has not the same 
rights as truth.”?5 Such an argument does not in the least 


14 Locke, “ Letter Concerning Toleration ”, Works, 1812, VI, pp. 18-19. 

15 This is the argument used by Pope Leo XIII: “ Men have a right 
freely and prudently to propagate throughout the State what things soever 
are true and honorable, so that as many as possible may possess them; but 
lying opinions, than which no mental plague is greater, and vices which 
corrupt the heart and moral life, should be diligently repressed by public 
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affect the liberalistic contentions that rival sectaries should have 
the same civil rights. 

Nor does the use of the term “sect” imply any denial or dis- 
paragement of religious or metaphysical claims. There is a 
sense in which it is an indisputable fact that Catholicism is a 
religious sect, regardless of truth or error. It is a fact admitted 
in any history of religion which defines the peculiar tenets of 
Catholicism, in any religious census which states the amounts of 
its property, or the number of its adherents. Provided such an © 
account is accurate it may be written equally well by a Catholic, 
a Protestant, or a non-Christian; as the minutes of this meeting 
would record my opinion, however lacking in merit, as one of 
several expressed here today, and whose severalty and freedom of 
expression create the code under which the meeting is conducted. 

The view of secular liberalism is that for political purposes 
Catholicism is one of several sects, and that for the good of man- 
kind in general and for the good of each and every sect, including 
Catholicism, sectarian differences should be settled by discussion 
and not by political action. And the strongest adherents of 
this view should be those who not only feel the importance of 
their belief but are most certain that it is true. 

I trust that I have made reasonably clear the area of agree- 
ment which I should like to bring about. It would consist of 
the moral ideal of harmonious human happiness, and the political 
ideal of a community devoted to this moral ideal. It would work 
towards the enlargement of the spheres in which men choose for 
themselves and make up their own minds in the light of the 
evidence. To this end it would encourage men to have minds of 
their own. It would create a social system designed to spread 
enlightenment, and to give to all men that self-development and 


command of material goods which will multiply their range of 
options. 


authority, lest they insidiously work the ruin of the State. The excesses 
of an unbridled intellect, which unfailingly end in the oppression of the 
untutored multitude, are no less rightly controlled by the authority of the 
law than are the injuries inflicted by violence upon the weak. ... In 
regard, however, to all matters of opinion which God leaves to man’s free 
discussion, full liberty of thought and of speech is naturally within the 
right of every one; for such liberty never leads men to suppress the truth, 
but often to discover it and make it known.” Pope Leo XIII, encyclical 
letter Libertas Praestantissimum, June 20, 1888; reprinted in J. A. Ryan 
and F. J. Boland, op. cit., pp. 174-175. 
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The sharing of this moral ideal would not imply that it was the 
supreme ideal: some might believe that it was supreme, being 
the latest and highest phase of man’s ascent from physical na- 
ture; while others might believe that, to use the words of Pope 
Pius XI, “in this world and the next, man has no last end save 
God.’ To some the terrestrial, temporal, and natural would 
be all, and to others these would be augmented and crowned 
by the celestial, eternal and supernatural. But, to use the simile 
of Jacques Maritain, it would mean that the horizontal plane 
was the same for two or more vertical foundations or super- 
structures. Citizenship in the liberal Christian community would 
for some constitute the only citizenship, while for others it would 
be supplemented and consummated by a higher citizenship in 
the City of God. 

I am not merely describing an actual agreement but advo- 
cating an agreement to be attained. That it is possible for a 
non-Catholic, highly unorthodox Protestant, liberal to take this 
ground I can say with assurance, since here I can speak for my- 
self. To take this ground a liberal must abandon all anti-Cath- 
olic or anti-religious bias, and disavow any necessary connection 
between his liberalism and a philosophical materialism, pos- 
‘itivism, or scepticism. He must set spiritual above physical 
goods. He must affirm and acknowledge that his social phil- 
osophy rests on a moral principle of universal validity, neither 
reducible to self-interest, nor vulnerable to the charge of rela- 
tivism. He must recognize that the cohesiveness of society 
requires a bond of comon moral conviction and aspiration. He 
must avoid both his earlier complacency and his more recent 
pessimism. In dedicating himself to liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity, he must also be moved by faith, hope ad love. 

The Catholic, on the other hand, must make concessions that 
appear to involve a reversal of tendencies of thought and prac- 
tice which have been conspicuous in Catholicism since the sec- 
ond decade of the last century. He must abstain from polemics 
which attribute to liberalism as a whole the objectionable char- 
acteristics of some liberals. He must cease to charge liberals 
with the childish errors of confusing political secularism with 
philosophical atheism, tolerance with indifferentism, and liberty 


16 Divina Redemptoris, 1937, par. 37; quoted by Rev. John J. Wright, 
National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, 1942, p. xxvii. 
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with license.17 He must hesitate to expand the meaning of 
“faith and morals” so as to bring questions of public policy 
more and more within the jurisdiction of the church. He must 
be perpetually on his guard against carrying authoritarian hab- 
its of mind and action into fields in which by his own admission 
they have no place; and against allowing the fervor of his ec- 
clesiastical loyalty to supersede his fidelity to the social teach- 
ings of the Christian gospel. He must resist the tendency to 
confuse Vatican policy with ex cathedra papal infallibility in . 
the sphere of revealed truth.1* He must, in short, be a coura- 
geous champion of his constitutional rights and liberties as a 
Catholic. 

What these rights and liberties are and whether they do or do 
not permit the agreement I advocate, is not for me to say. The 
Catholic Association for International Peace has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Intercredal Cooperation by Fathers Wil- 
dred Parsons and J. C. Murray.?® This pamphlet traces the de- 
velopment of papal doctrines on the theme which I am discuss- 
ing this afternoon. With differences of emphasis, application, 
and verbal expression Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII, 
in great encyclicals such as the Rerum Novarum (1891) and 
Quadragesimo Anno (1931) have advocated a program which 
might be conveniently summarized under three points: 

First, Catholics, following the injunction of charity, should 
actively devote themselves to the improvement of social condi- 
tions and “to the progress and happiness of the whole human 
family.” 2° 


17 As when, for example, F. R. Hoare, in his Papacy and the Modern 
State, 1940, refers to “ rationalistic individualists . . . whose views on the 
right of the individual to seek his own pleasures in his own way were not 
unlike those of Jeremy Bentham and his fellow Utilitarians who provided 
a philosophical basis for English nineteenth-century Liberalism.” (p. 11) 
(italics mine) Cf. also Pope Leo XIII, in his Libertas, as quoted by Rev. 
John Wright, op. cit., p. xxx. 

18In his address to the new cardinals on May 27, 1914, Pope Pius X 
said: “ When you go back to your dioceses, if you meet people who boast 
their faith and their devotion to the Pope, but would consider it an insult 
to be called ‘Clericals’, tell them, in the most solemn way, that devout 
sons of the Pope are only those who obey his words and follow him in all 
things.” Quoted by G. La Piana in “From Leo XIII to Benedict XV.” 
American Journal of Theology, 21 April, 1917, p. 183 note. 

19 Washington, 1943. 


20 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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Second, there is an earthly city, based on a natural socio- 
economic sphere of temporal happiness, distinct from that of 
eternal happiness, the first to be pursued as a distinct end so 
long as it does not interfere with the second.”! 

Third, this temporal happiness and social welfare can be 
achieved only by a united effort embracing non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics—“ all men of good will,” “ all those who are 
upright of heart,” .. . “innumerable souls of good will,” “the 
other millions of sincere souls,” “all men of good faith,” “ all 
those who glory in the name of Christians,” “ multitudes of just 
souls,” “ even those alien to the Catholic faith.” 2? 

It is not entirely clear that this alliance for the common tem- 
poral good is to include those who disbelieve in God. Good will 
is construed as a sort of nascent piety; the issue is one between 
those who are for, and those who are against God; the bond 
unites those “ who acknowledge God and with sincere hearts 
adore Him.” 2 On the other hand, the program is motivated by 
the sentiment of charity and deduced from the natural and moral 
law, so that it would seem that the possession of a tender and 
enlightened conscience would be a sufficient qualification for par- 
ticipation.** 

It is to be assumed that the cooperation here proposed is to 
be reciprocal. Other groups will also be invited to distinguish 
between their social creed founded on good will, and the dogmas 
which they reserve for their own orthodox adherents. And if 
there is to be cooperation each such group must accept this de- 
limitation in good faith. Catholics will expect other groups who 
dissent from Catholic dogma or ecclesiastical polity to refrain 
from extending that dissent to the common social creed. They 
will not expect a wholesale or integral dissent. And in a spirit 
of reciprocity they will themselves take the same attitude, and 
give full credit to men of good will wherever they are found, and 
under whatever banner they are enrolled. 

In entering upon such an agreement the Catholic reserves not 
only his peculiar dogmas, but his hope of eventually converting 
all men of good will to their acceptance. He will acknowledge 


21 Ibid., pp. 18, 28. 
22 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
23 Ibid., pp. 6, 10, 11. 
24 Ibid., p. 34. 
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the civil legitimacy of a similar hope in other groups. The Cath- 
olic would not adopt such a program of cooperation if he thought 
that it would jeopardize the fuller salvation of men in terms 
of the Catholic creed, and he will not expect other groups to 
sacrifice similar ulterior hopes or purposes. 

This argues that society shall be so organized as to express 
a common core of social agreement which shall at the same time 
leave open the residual disagreements of all parties. Or, and 
this is another way of saying the same thing, society organized 
on the basis of good will must provide for the fact that beyond 
the central moral affirmation, in which good will itself becomes 
articulate, there will be many other affirmations which to those 
who make them will have the weight of truth. They will be- 
lieve these affirmations, and they will believe in them. They 
will demand the equal right to proclaim them and to persuade 
others of their truth; and they will be motivated by an equal 
conviction of their saving value. 

This, it seems to me, prescribes the pattern of a community 
of good will. Such a society will be unified by a common code 
of justice and humanity, embracing: civil and international 
peace; public enlightenment; universal education; domestic 
fidelity and responsibility; a high minimum of material good 
and an opportunity of self-improvement for all; civil rights and 
freedom of faith and worship; universal access to the cultural 
fruits of human genius; respect for the dignity of the human 
person; popular and national self-government; universal broth- 
erhood. Beyond this code there will be a recognized right to 
differ. There will be an agreement to agree and an agreement 
to disagree. And this, according to the view which I have here 
attempted to set forth, would be a liberal society. 

In this war-torn and faction-ridden world of today, it is su- 
premely urgent that we should know our friends from our ene- 
mies, at home and abroad. Those who would raise the unfor- 
tunate and give to all human individuals an opportunity of liv- 
ing that human life for which the distinctively human faculties 
are designed, cannot afford to be divided against one another. 
The Catholic preamble to the recent inter-faith “ Declaration 
on World Peace ” reads as follows: 


“We present for the consideration of all men of good will the fol- 
lowing postulates of a just peace as embodying the principles of the 
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moral law and their prime application to world problems of our day. 
To our mind they express the minimum requirements of a peace 
which Christians can endorse as fair to all men. They are the foun- 
dation on which Catholics in a free world can work from deep motives 
of Christian justice and charity for the building of a better social 
order.” 


The spirit of cooperation manifested in this statement is of 
hopeful augury. The principles set forth are not the exclusive 
possession of any single religious or secular faith. Let them be 
called Catholic, Protestant, Jewish or liberal if these various 
names will multiply the number of their adherents and give them 
strength to prevail over their opposites—over the forces of in- 
humanity, war and exploitation. There is no group of their 
adherents which will not gain from sharing them with others, 
thus demonstrating their universality in concerted action as well 
as in reason. 

RateH BarRTON PERRY 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


HE subject to which I have been invited to address myself 
requires an almost sublime presumption on the part of a 
speaker. There are in its proposition three unknowns: first 
the phrase Post-War World, concerning the time and the nature 
of which no man dare speak; then education, newest and most 
loose of all the sciences, “ the scientific elaboration of the obvi- 
ous,” as undergraduates define it. And as for sweet philosophy 
—well, the performances of the philosopher were once likened, in 
genial quototion, by our distinguished guest, Professor Perry, to 
those of “a blind man in a dark room looking for a black cat 
that is not there.” 

Some things, however, about these three unknowns may safely 
be assumed for the purposes of today’s discussion. I have taken 
it for granted that since most of us here this afternoon are 
teachers, we expect of a philosophy of education that it suggest 
to us a spirit in which we may teach the generation which will 
depend on us for guidance in its task of building a new world 
when the war is over. 
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Of all the problems that menace the future of the generation 
which will depend on us for guidance one especially complicates 
their lives and challenges us. It is not any one of the problems 
popular writers usually tell us confront young people. It is not 
the problem of personal self-adjustment to the world, the prob- 
lem of finding their personal places in the world their fathers 
leave to them; youth cannot carve personal niches for themselves 
in the walls of a world that has crashed about them. The task 
facing the generation we are asked to guide is the formidable 
work of building a whole world order out of the ruins of the 
economic, social, and political scheme in which their ancestors 
placed, alas, their sadly deceived trust. 

In this connection you and I have a responsibility, arising out 
of the nature of our vocations, more tremendous than that which 
has weighed upon our predecessors among the philosophers and 
priests of mankind in centuries. We are, in every generation, the 
architects of society. We fashion and form the units out. of 
which society is built. But never before has the task of building 
& universal society on the ashes of world-wide ruin loomed be- 
fore our race as it appears to do today. 

The chaos to which pagan imperialism and totalitarian nation- 
alism have brought friend and foe alike outside the borders of our 
own land needs no review; the immediate responsibility for 
rooting out the causes for such imperialism and nationalism 
within the several nations rests on the shoulders of the phil- 
osophers and the priests of each nation. Our own problem here 
at home is the one to which I make it my chief concern this after- 
noon to direct your sober attention. 

We in America are witnessing all around us a reaffirmation of 
national values and of national spirit. Much of this intensifica- 
tion of national sentiment is undoubtedly justified in the light of 
certain real threats to our national security, and it is beyond 
question entirely reasonable that our executives and legislators 
should increase the natural patriotic vigilance which is the indis- 
pensable condition of national security. Our philosophers and 
clergy, however, bound by their different vocations to observe a 
larger measure of detachment still consistent with national loy- 
alty, have, it seems to me, the responsibility of remembering 
that such revivals of national emotion as we are now facing, 
however necessary political and social crises may sometimes 
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make them, are never without grave danger to the human 
spirit, the health and education of which is our concern; they 
are never without grave danger of that immoderate exaggera- 
tion which leads to unbridled nationalism, aggressive imper- 
ialism, and the shattering of human solidarity among the 
nations. The partisans of nationalism too often conclude by 
denying the very existence of universal values, of human in- 
terests transcending national lines of division, and therefore, 
in point of practical effect, they hamper and impede the pro- 
gress towards that sane internationalism without which the 
hope of peace and social security, at home or abroad, is an empty 
illusion. 

I submit to you this afternoon that philosophers and teachers 
have a special vocation in this period of social crisis and world 
chaos. They are the custodians of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful—those things of the spirit which comprise human cul- 
ture and which transcend all lines of national, racial, and lin- 
guistic division. You are the expositors of all things scientific 
artistic, and cultural which unite men across all boundaries of an 
economic, political, or social nature. It may be true that there 
exist such things as an American theory of government, an 
Italian population problem, an economic problem arising out of 
German industrialism, an English political interest, an Arab 
racial problem. But there is no such thing as an Italian truth; 
there is no such thing as German morality; there is no such thing 
as British culture in the sense of a culture isolated from that of 
the human family. The genuine literary, artistic, and scientific 
patrimony of the race is one: we cannot speak, with literal 
accuracy, of an Irish mathematical system, a French criterion 
of truth, an American ontology. True it is, hereditary differ- 
ences, circumstances of environment, and like considerations 
may produce civilizations, even “ cultures,” accidentally differ- 
entiated one from the other. Still, the essential elements of 
civilization and culture alike remain universal in character, so 
much so that the more highly perfected a culture becomes the 
more truly human it is, the more it transcends the particular 
bounds of a single people and identifies itself with the common 
cultural patrimony of humankind in general. The essential work 
of the philosopher is not national in character. There is no 
possibility of discussing the thought of an Aquinas, an Augus- 
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tine, or a Socrates in purely local terms; these men, and their 
thought, belong to all humanity. Socrates is not merely some 
Greek who lived and died within given dates; in the words of the 
inevitable example of our college logic books: Socrates is a man. 

You are the expositors of these universal truths, of the things 
men hold in common. Therefore I argue that while others, may- 
hap, promote further human division, you and I are bound by 
our offices to keep alive the sense of human solidarity, the sane 
universalism which must ultimately prevail when all divisive 
factors in human society have done their work and gone their 
way As philosophers, and, in the case of some of us, as priests, 
we must uncompromisingly fulfil our vocations as exponents 
of the universals as against the dividing particulars; our vocation 
must remain to be the soul of the world, to hold together its 
divided elements, however others may tear at its unity. 

Each class and creed of our so varied society will presumably 
seek to make its contribution toward the correction of the social, 
political and moral calamities to which the philosophy of nation- 
alism has brought us. Professor Perry has just sketched for us 
the lines along which, as he sees it, “ liberals” and Catholics 
might in some degree even work jointly toward some of these 
objectives; to the extent that Professor Perry’s case for “ lib- 
eralism ” is reduced in great part to an appeal for magnanimity 
on all sides, it is difficult to see why any Catholic would be 
suspect of refusing such collaboration, provided, of course, he 
is not asked to compromise that holy truth which, for us, is the 
alpha and omega of all true charity. 

To the Catholic sociologist, teacher and philosopher, the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs have not neglected to provide abundant directives 
and eloquent leadership in this so urgent matter. There is in 
the public pronouncements of the five most recent pontiffs an 
integral educative program inspired by a philosophy of Catholic 
humanism and supernatural ethics calculated to produce, if it be 
faithfully followed, an “ international-mindedness ”, a sane uni- 
versalism, which will supplement, integrate, and perfect the legit- 
imate and necessary psychological and social demands of nation- 
alism. To that program, in its briefest possible statement, I 
invite your attention today. 

It should not be surprising to any student of the history of 
human thought that the Bishops of Rome, Vicars of the Kingdom 
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of Christ, have undertaken to call philosophers to this pacific 
work. Indeed, the work of guiding men toward an eventual social 
solidarity consistent with the natural unity of the human family 
is a work which philosophers and priests alone can do — phil- 
osophers, because it is above all an educative work; philosophers 
and priests, because it is an educative work to which religion can 
make, and historically has made, the most important contribution. 

The wisest and the best of the ancient philosophers and educa- 
tors, however sublime the ideal of personal perfection they may 
have taught, never dared dream of the perfection of society by 
the realization of human solidarity. Socrates, and the twin 
geniuses who have transmited to us all that was most perfect 
in the thought of his age, envisioned no social order more perfect 
than one still cramped and crippled by tribalism and racial divi- 
sion. Modern Nationalism, to be sure, though it has frequently 
impeded the progress of our race towards international unity, is 
a long step from the social chaos of tribalism and towards the 
order of organic society. But the most cultured of pagan socie- 
ties were a long way even from this. Aristotle does not even dis- 
cuss the question of how the peace is to be kept between his tiny 
State and the rest of the human race. Certainly Aristotle shows 
no love for war as such; true he insists that “we make war for 
the sake of peace,” a historic declaration indeed, especially if 
one recalls how it has caught the political imagination of all 
Europe —-of St. Augustine in his City of God, of Dante in his 
Monarchy, and of countless others. But Aristotle still looked 
on war as inevitable, and considered human division into tribal 
or national groups as the normal necessary condition of society. 
So with Plato—the organization of his“ Fair City” is a mil- 
itant organization of fighting-men, and peace has little part 
in his ideal scheme of things. 

The vision of a world at peace, the dream of a human family 
organized in collaborative unity under a universal law, this vision 
which would have seemed foolishness to the Greeks of old was 
the strength of the ancient Jews. It was religion that made the 
Jews a nation, and it was the consciousness of their religious 
vocation that opened for them the vista of internationalism. 
Whether or nay one accepts with us the belief that God personally 
and literally called Abraham out from the tribal confines of Ur 
of the Chaldees to conceive in obscure beginnings a world ideal, 
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@ universal society that is still in painful travail, this much is 
certain: the first line in human literature which indicates a spirit 
of dissatisfaction with mere nationalism and a desire for a world 
vision is the line in the Hebrew Scriptures which declares that 
“the Lord said to Abraham: Go forth out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into 
the land which I shall shew thee. . . and in thee shall all the 
kindred of the earth be blessed. So Abraham went out as the 
Lord had commanded him” (Genesis 12, 1-4). 

One even dares to say that if among the movements of the 
present time there is one which owes its beginnings to religion, 
however much it has lost its conscious connection with God, and 
which is still associated to religion in its very notion, then it is 
that movement which seeks to realize in the social order a human 
solidarity transcending lines of national and racial division and 
establishing a unity among mankind coextensive with the natural 
unity in which God created the human family in the beginning. 

This dream of a universal order among humans is therefore 
part of the heritage we owe the Judaeo-Christian tradition; 
it is as old as our religious history. It is implicit, as we have 
seen, in the vocation of Israel and it is echoed in the words of the 
prophets of Israel, as Daniel and Isaias and Osee, even during 
the long generations in which Israel disciplined herself by religi- 
ous isolation from the Gentile world. It is the most charac- 
teristic social doctrine of the Christian ethic; it is explicit in the 
social teaching of the New Testament, finding its most unmis- 
takable expression in the words by which St. Paul described the 
Church of Christ, left as a leaven in the social world, as a king- 
dom “ where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free” (Col. 
3, 11). 

It is a dream which survived the secularization of Western 
civilization after the Renaissance, so that even when the religious 
values of early medieval Europe, values around which the original 
hope of world brotherhood had been spun, even when these had 
been denied or denatured by skepticism and irreligion, still that 
dream haunted the minds of those men who were sensitive to the 
unnaturalness of the divisions which unbridled nationalism 
brought into the Western world. Hence a statesman like the 
minister of Henri Quatre, the diplomat Sully, though among the 
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first statesmen to insist on the principle of nationality and the 
necessity for safeguarding the natural dispositions and racial 
characteristics on which it is based, was nevertheless haunted by 
the ancient religious dream of social unity when he longed to 
introduce his Grand Dessein, the great plan of a Universal Com- 
monwealth. So, too, the dream of human solidarity survived in 
the speculations of the legalist Grotius, founder of modern Inter- 
national Law, as well as in the excessively literal “ reformed ” 
Christianity of William Penn, whose plea for a sovereign League 
of sovereign Nations has a curiously contemporary air. Indeed, 
on this point, if on no other, even that most thoroughly natural- 
istic of social philosophers, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, was uncon- 
sciously influenced by the ancient religious ideals of Western 
civilization when he argued that patriotism alone will never 
bring peace to mankind, and that if peace is to come we must 
build a “ great city of the world,” one in which States and Peoples 
are but individuals before the law. 

Even in the intellectual anarchy of eighteenth century Ger- 
many, the dream of human solidarity still found thoughtful men 
willing to pursue the hope of realizing it. Lessing gave the 
elements of this dream powerful expression in his treatise on 
“The Education of the Human Race,” and Immanuel Kant 
pauses in his treatise “ A Suggestion for Universal History” to 
write in capitals this sentence: “ The problem of a satisfactory 
constitution for any nation is bound up with the problem of law 
between nations, and the one cannot be solved without the other,” 
and he therefore pleads for “an education of the spirit for all 
citizens in every country ” in order that nations will give up their 
lawless lives of conflict and enter into a Society of Nations (Volk- 
erbund) ”. Even the secular liberalism of the Risorgimento in 
Mazzini’s Italy, at the height of its nationalistic fervour and its 
professed break with the past, did not turn its back on the ancient 
hope of a social order greater than the Sovereign state. Mazzini 
believed intensely in nationality, but he recognized that it is 
only an element in the larger human whole. The Italian Repub- 
licans of the last century were not wont to express indebtedness 
to the religious tradition of their fatherland, but the impartial 
critic will sense that much indeed of Italy’s centuries of religious 
culture is distilled into such passages from Mazzini as this from 
his “ Essay on the Duties of Man:” “We improve with the 
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improvement of humanity, nor without the improvement of the 
whole can you hope that your own moral and material conditions 
will improve. Generally speaking, you cannot, even if you 
would, separate your life from that of humanity; you live in it, 
by it, for it. Ask yourselves then whenever you do an action in 
the sphere of your country, or your family: If what I am doing 
were done by all and for all, would it advantage or injure hu- 
manity? and if your conscience answers, It would injure human- 
ity, desist; desist, even if it seem to you that an immediate 
advantage for your country or your family would ensue from 
your action. Be apostles of this faith, apostles of the brother- 
hood of nations, and of the unity of the human race—a 
principle admitted today in theory, but denied in practice. 
Be such apostles wherever and in whatever way you are able.” 

It is rare, indeed, that a priest of the Catholic Church enjoys 
the luxury of quoting with any measure of endorsement the doc- 
trines of Italy’s nineteenth century Jacobins, and if it is possible 
on this point to do so it is only because here the revolutionary 
speaks a doctrine which, like so many others, her enemies owe to 
traditional religion. It is with the thought in mind of this indebt- 
edness to religion for their own highest social ideals, even on the 
part of those who today profess least to love her, that a gifted 
European poet has written in tribute to the Church 


“You bless those too who no longer know of your blessing. 
The world’s compassion is your runaway daughter, and all the rights 
of man live on your bounty, 
All the wisdom of men has been learned from you. 
You are the hidden writing under all their signs. You are the hidden 
current in the depths of their waters. 
You are the secret power of their enduring.” 


It may easily be, however, that the War may, by intensifying 
the spirit of nationalism, set back much of mankind’s progress 
toward a more nearly human order; if this is not to happen, 
education must do a most radical work of reform. Nationalism has 
in many important respects inspired the philosophy of education 
by which most modern national States have come to greatness, 
and he would ill-prepare himself to achieve a philosophy of 
education for the Post-War World who failed to realize this. 
Nationalism as a faith and as a philosophy has been so whole- 
heartedly accepted, especially in the upper and middle classes, 
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that it has become the chief driving force in the lives of the 
masses of mankind. It has become so because the instrumental- 
ities of mass-education have been perfected and utilized for its 
propaganda. Nationalism, being a cultural phenomenon, is not 
“in the blood;” it cannot be transmitted biologically from one 
person to another; it is an “ acquired character ” and the method 
of its acquisition, as of any cultural product, is education. 

Education by itself is too often thought of exclusively as formal 
schooling and philosophy as a departmental phase of that school- 
ing. As a matter of fact, all methods and means by which one 
generation consciously influences the next are educational, and 
for practical purposes all norms of thought and conduct resulting 
from education so understood constitute, for the million, phil- 
osophy. Carlton J. H. Hayes, to whom we are indebted on this 
point, reminds us that the human being of 1944 A. D., no more 
and no less than the human being of 1944 B. C., begins his career 
as a motor-sensory animal, as a psycho-physical unity, without 
conceptions concerning democracy, nationalism, racism or roman- 
ticism, and whatever convictions may be his when he reaches 
his twenty-second year will have been implanted in him by 
education. He will have undergone a process of education, 
whether or not he has ever seen the interior of a schoolhouse. He 
will have been moulded by a philosophy of education whether or 
not he can spell the words. That philosophy, we have said, has 
for almost three centuries been nationalism; press, school, con- 
versation, radio, even the pulpit have done its bidding. The 
philosopher is now asked to provide a corrective and a new con- 
structive system of thought. 

In his effort to plan a better world order, the Catholic phil- 
osopher instinctively seeks the help of faith in his use of reason. 
Taking an integral and adequate view of social problems, he is 
guided by Catholicism’s affirmation of the presence and the 
primacy of the supernatural even in the realm of the temporal 
and the social. “ For when the human race, by the light of the 
Gospel message, came to know the grand mystery of the Incar- 
nation of the Word and the Redemption of Man, at once the life 
of Jesus Christ, God and Man, pervaded every race and nation, 
and interpenetrated them with His faith, His precepts and His 
laws. So if society is to be healed now, in no other way can it 
be healed save by a return to Christian life and Christian 
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institutions.” 1 Given this supernaturalism essential to Catholic 
sociology and social morality, it becomes evident that the Cath- 
olic must seek the solution even of economic and cultural prob- 
lems, in so far as they involve morally imputable human acts, 
in terms of the supernatural order, and not merely in the material 
and cultural order to which liberalism and naturalism limit 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that, as is the case in 
all heresies, in each of these systems the Catholic will find a 
truth of which sight had perhaps been lost, and which therefore 
needs reemphasis. The truths beneath the errors of much con- 
temporary “ liberalism” and humanitarianism, for example, are 
not far to seek: one truth in these systems is the truth that the 
bonds and problems uniting men transcend national lines; that 
the national society, which is the object of patriotism, is not an 
adequate social organization for the service of the needs of per- 
sonality; and that, by way of practical consequence, a world 
social order constituted as if the nation were both adequate and 
supreme is unnatural and immoral, and calls for reorganization. 

Another truth in these false systems is, of course, that in the 
perfection of the individual lies the fundamental hope of real- 
izing a truly human order. Indeed, despite the inadequate means 
which humanitarianism offers for achieving this perfection, the 
defects of its program, to the extent that this does not deny 
entirely the legitimate role of the fatherland, lie not so much in 
humanitarianism’s affirmations as in its negations. While it must 
be inadequate as a moral theory so long as it neglects the super- 
natural agencies at man’s disposal, and while it must be erroneous 
so long as it denies his need of them, still by its insistence on the 
central place in the social order of the individual person, and 
by its recognition, albeit imperfect, of man’s moral nature and 
of the consequent possibility of perfecting him by education, 
humanitarianism does proclaim two of the natural truths which 
the Popes, in their supernatural moral teaching, presuppose and 
build upon. Gratia enim natura elevatur non mutatur. The basic 
reason why the reformation of societies must begin with that of 
individuals is familiar. The very nature of society is such that 
its moral tone and stability can only be the sum and expression 
of the morality of the individuals who compose it: non enim 


1Leo XIII, Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Acta Leonis, XI, p. 117. 
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aliunde beata civitas, aliunde homo; cum aliud civitas non sit 
quam concors hominum multitudo.* 

Not merely the nature of society, but the nature of the problem 
itself requires that the solution of the difficulties arising out of 
modern nationalism begin with individuals. The disorders and 
conflicts which are the fruit of the international disunion that 
nationalism has brought into society may be traced to the per- 
meation of moral thought with the corruptive principles of 
naturalism, to the “ laicization ” or “ secularization” of human 
society. Supernatural life, communicated as it is by grace, can, 
however, enter societies only through individual persons, since 
these are the sole repositories, as it were, wherein grace may be 
infused. Hence, the Popes see in individual sanctification the 
sole means of curing society of the plague of nationalism. The 
first solution of the problem of nationalism, is, then, the same 
religious revival in which the solution of the problem of econ- 
omic antagonisms is to be found, a return to the supernatural- 
ism of the Christian life from which individuals have lapsed 
into naturalism; on no other basis can the social complications 
of this problem be solved. 

To this, however, we must return. First let us consider the 
“ natural ” premises of the papal program for the reclamation of 
the individual. Starting from the premise that the solution of 
the social problems arising out of modern nationalism must be- 
gin with the reclamation of the individual, the papal pronounce- 
ments provide in broad outline the indication of how this work 
of reclamation may be undertaken and carried on. The program 
thus indicated may be a summarized in one word: Education... 

In the light of what we have said concerning the inadequacy 
of education, as proposed by humanitarianism, effectively to cope 
with the problem of nationalism, there are in order both a dis- 
tinction and an explanation. The distinction must be made 
between “ education ” considered as mere instruction (renseign- 
ement) and “ education ” considered in the full sense of the har- 
monious development of all the faculties distinctive of man to 


2Pius XI, Encyclical Quas Primas, AAS, XVII, p. 601, quoting St. 
Augustine, Ep. ad Macedoniun, ch. ITI. 


8 Cf. Pope Pius XI on “ the bitter fruits that this revolt (“laicism ”) of 
individuals and of nations against Christ has borne so frequently and for 
such long times” in Encyclical Quas Primas, AAS, XVII (1925), pp. 604-605. 
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the end that he may attain his true ends; if the former is, as we 
have said, inadequate, it is so only because it fails to take the 
complete view of man that is taken by education as the Catholic 
tradition understands it. The word of explanation need be but 
a reaffirmation of the fact that the inadequacy of humanitar- 
ianism’s naturalistic education does not mean that the Holy See’s 
program of supernatural education does not include all that is 
valid in the humanitarian program, insofar as this may well pro- 
vide a natural education admitting of supernatural integration; 
indeed, gratia perficit naturam sed opus naturae prius condendum 
est. 

The argument that education will provide the solution of the 
problem of nationalism is strengthened by the fact, insisted upon 
by Pope Pius XI, that defective and vicious education has been 
at once a principal cause of the problem and a chief means of 
aggravating it. Analyzing why, “thanks to an intemperance of 
desire, sheltering itself under the appearance of public good or 
love of country. . . there is no peace in our day,” Pope Pius XI 
finds the cause of the evil ultimately to lie in private and public 
apostasy from God and His Incarnate Son, but proximately to 
lie in false and inadequate education.5 Education then, or rather 


4It is this radical inadequacy of the theory of education they involve 
which, in Catholic eyes, vitiates the many purely secular attempts to edu- 
cate for internationalism which have been made since the first World War. 
A typical survey of these is provided by John E. Harley in his Inter- 
national Understanding (Stanford University Press, 1931). Completely 
secular in its interest, Harley’s study lists those educational, social, athletic, 
and recreational ventures which aspire “to train an elite to think, feel, and 
act internationally ” (op. cit., p. xiii). 


5 Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, AAS, XXIX (1937), para. 39, pp. 160- 
161. Cf. again Encyclical Divini illius Magistri, AAS, XXII (1930), p. 64. 
The contention of Hayes that “ nationalism, being a cultural phenomenon, 
is not ‘in the blood’; it cannot be transmitted biologically from one person 
to another; it is an ‘ acquired character’, and the method of its acquisition, 
as of any cultural product, is education” (Essays on Nationalism, pp. 78 sq.) 
is confirmed by hosts of critics of nationalism. Don Sturzo details the edu- 
cative apparatus that creates nationalistic excess (cf. “The Totalitarian 
State ” in Politics and Morality, pp. 18 sq.; ef. p. 32). A typical investi- 
gation into the history courses provided national groups is that carried on 
by a commission of German and French historians who met in 1935—and 
a translation of their findings was published in the American Historical 
Review, vol. XLITI, no. 2, Jan. 1938. A typical investigation into the 
causes of international and interracial hatred in children is that conducted 
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maleducation is the means by which false nationalism has dene 
its work. 

It is therefore by education that the Church has sought to 
combat this evil in the forms in which it comes within the scope 
of her teaching and mission, as for example, in the question of 
bridging the cultural chasms between the Western Church and 
the Oriental rites. The pronouncements of the Church on the 
moral aspects of the international problems arising out of 
nationalism do not treat these problems as the work of blind 
mechanical forces, such as would be “the laws of Economics,” 
“the state of Industry,” “the evolution of national Destiny” 
—the demons and demiurges, eluding human control, of modern 
political philosophy; rather the Holy See discusses these prob- 
lems as the result of misguided human activity admitting of 
re-education and guidance. 

The student of papal pronouncements on nationalism soon 
discerns the broad indications the Popes have given as to what 
must be the content of the education by which nationalism as a 
principle of social and political division may be corrected 
Analyzed at length in his brief Saepenumero considerantes, the 
value of historical studies as a moral discipline is indicated by 
Pope Leo XIII in a published letter to an Italian historian; in 
this letter he declared that every age has recognized the utility 
of these studies as a means of shaping and directing souls.7 The 
study of their own legitimate national historical traditions, Pope 
Pius XI argues in the case of the religious separatists of the 


in Poland (1918), and published by Da Francisca Baumgarten (Switzer- 
land) and Daniel A. Prescott (Harvard University) in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology, vol. XIX, no. 5, May 1928), pp. 303-312—which 
yielded the conclusion that these antagonisms are “taught” by “social 
heredity ” rather than “transmitted” by “biological heredity”. To the 
Catholic psychologist no other conclusion could be tenable; the soul of 
each person is a direct creation ex nihilo by God—and therefore any 
modifications (including “ national ” character, etc.) are in the very nature 
of things acquired by subsequent education in the broad sense, and by 
education may be eliminated or controlled (cf. Schmidt, Razza e Nazione, 
p. 147). H. E. Barnes (World Politics and Modern Civilization, pp. 163 sq.) 
catalogues the legion of nationalist writers who prepared the “ War of the 
Nations” by an organized “educative” campaign. 


6 Cf. references I have gathered in National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, 
pp. 294-295. 


7 Letter Magistram vitae, Acta Leonis, XVI, pp. 290-291. 
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Oriental nations, will lead them to a recognization of how closely 
related are the origins of their traditions with those of the com- 
munity whence they are separated, a recognition out of which 
will grow that sense of “ solidarity in time,” which, together with 
that of “solidarity in space,” is a psychological basis of common 
society. If the study of their own history will lead a people 
back to their historical bonds with others, so the study of the 
history of other peoples will develop an understanding produc- 
tive of that sympathy which is a natural predisposition to 
Charity. Because no other subject admits so readily of per- 
version into an instrument of international antagonisms and 
exaggerated nationalism as does history,* Pope Pius seeks the 
reform of methods of teaching history, and the sober use of 
historical education as a most important means of correcting 
nationalistic excess. Thus the Holy Father saw the motion 
picture as an instrument of propaganda which may be made 
“a valuable auxiliary of instruction and education” one which 
“while capable also of creating prejudices among individuals 
and misunderstandings among nations,” can be ennobled to 
“impart a better knowledge of the history and the beauties of 
the fatherland and of other countries, to present truth and vir- 
tue under attractive forms, to create or at least to favor under- 
standing among nations, social classes, and races. . . and con- 
tribute positively to the genesis of a just social -order in the 
world.” ® 

In the other departments of formal education where national 
traditions or interests are a preoccupation, the rule most con- 
sistent with papal directives would be to infuse these with that 
emphasis on universal elements in which consists the “sane hu- 
manism” in formal education for which Pope Pius XI pleads. 
Especially in the fields of letters, philosophy and kindred studies 
the Pope finds a necessity for recurring to those classical models 
which form the common patrimony of human education and pro- 
vide a cultural universality which may be adapted “in conformity 
with the exigencies of our times.” 1° 

Christianity and its moral teaching concur perfectly with a 
sane humanism, as Pope Pius XI implies when he declares: “ We 


8 Cf. Abbe Flajollet’s Enquéte sur le sentiment national chez les jeunes, 
pp. 6-7; Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, pp. 86 sq. 


9Cf. Encyclical Vigilanti cura, AAS, XXVIII, p. 256. 
10 Encyclical Divini illius Magistri, AAS, XXII (1930). p. 80. 
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are constantly crying out against whatever is not fully and truly 
human, and therefore Christian, against that which is inhuman, 
and therefore anti-Christian.”14 Human wisdom, moreover, 
may serve as a mighty instrument for the establishment of inter- 
national order and universal collaboration such as is required in 
correction of nationalism’s excesses, but it is not sufficient so to 
serve in the absence of moral (and so religious) education. The 
Popes therefore insist not merely on humanism, but on that 
Christian humanism which blends with human learning super- 
natural wisdom, and subordinates all things not to reason alone, 
nor to revelation alone, but to reason and faith. 

By such a twin subordination, Pope Pius XI argues, “ the true 
Christian does not renounce the activities of this life, he does 
not stunt his natural faculties; but he developes and perfects 
them by co-ordinating them with the supernatural. He thus 
ennobles what is merely natural in life and secures for it new 
strength in the material and temporal order, no less than in the 
spiritual and eternal.”!* “ Humanism” in the Holy Father’s 
sense of the word would involve, as Father Gerald G. Walsh, 
8. J., has written, a return of our people and our nations to their 
ancient classical and Christian roots. The argument of Father 
Walsh in this connection is at once so lucid and so persuasive that 
I venture to quote it at length: “Those roots are to be found 
in that magna charta of Christian humanism which appears in 
the account which St. Luke has left of the education of Jesus 
Christ. That education, we are told consisted in docility to 
authority flowering in progress in the triple life of wisdom, of 
manhood and of Divine Grace, in what the Greek original calls 
sophia, helikia and charis. Sophia, wisdom, speculative thought 
is what set the Hellenic intelligence on fire. Helikia, virtus, 
practical human righteousness, is what the Roman conscience 
strove to make perfect. Charis, Grace, is the lovely and gra- 
tuitous favor which only God can give. The main point in that 
magna carta is that when the Incarnation brought Charis back 
to the world it did not take away Sophia and Helikia. In one of 
her noblest hymns the Church sings that God who gives immortal 
crowns does not snatch away our mortal joys, non eripit mor- 
talia qui regna dat caelestia. 


11 Allocution to Roman Prelature, Christmas 1938, Osservatore Romano 
Dec. 24, 1938, p. 1. 


12 Encyclical Divini illius Magistri, AAS, XXIII, p. 84. 
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‘Catholic humanism’ is, then, true ‘ positivism,’ as Liber- 
alism has proved itself to be, in fact, pure ‘ negativism.’ Catholic 
humanism, whose ultimate preoccupation is with the Mysteries 
of Grace and Glory has a proximate, but no less passionate pre- 
occupation with the natural values of truth, beauty and goodness; 
with the human perfection of our intelligence, our conscience 
and our taste; and with still more warmly human things like 
economic prosperity, political order, family affection and personal 
freedom. Catholic humanism aims at human happiness; but 
it knows that the many roads to peace will only meet when 
reason is helped by Revelation in the search for truth, con- 
science with Divine counsels and commandments in the search 
for justice, and taste with supernatural Grace in the pursuit 
for beauty.” 1% 

St. Augustine, Father Walsh reminds us, was fond of picturing 
to himself a possible world wholly at peace because filled with 
men at peace with themselves. ‘“ He meant men who had so dis- 
ciplined their intelligence, their conscience and their taste that 
every passion of their sensitive nature was in harmony with the 
judgment of their reason, while this in turn was obedient to what- 
ever light or law God has revealed. At a time when we are all 
wondering about the prospects of world peace after the war, it 
is well to recall the formula for world order proposed by this 
Catholic humanist. Writing on the seventh Beatitude of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God,” St. Augustine says: 


Those who are at peace with themselves, with their passions in 
order, subject to reason, mind, spirit, and their carnal concupiscences 
put into harness, make up the Kingdom of God. This Reign of God 
means that all things are in order, that what in man is highest (and in 
the best sense human) is given control, and whatever we have in 
common with beasts is made to obey; while, at the same time, man’s 
most human excellence, his mind and reason, is subject to a more 
powerful sway, to the very Truth incarnate, to the Only-begotten 
Son of God. For man will not control what is below him unless he 
obey what is above him. And this is the peace which is possible on 
earth for men of good will; this is the life of the man of supreme 


and perfect wisdom. (De sermone Domini in monte, I, xi, PL. xxxiv, 
1245.) 14 


13“ Humanism and Peace”, in Thought, March, 1943, pp. 108-109. 
14 Loc. cit., p. 105. 
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Of such “humanism” St. Albert the Great is an examplar, 
according to Pope Pius XI, who declaring Albert a Doctor of the 
Universal Church, pointedly wrote that in him is a model for 
“ our age, ardently pursuing peace and laying great hopes in the 
discoveries of learning. ... Learning indeed can go very far 
towards building peace, on the condition that it is subordinated 
to right reason and faith, a subordination which, in point of fact, 
seems necessary for the nobility, the solidity and the truth in 
every respect of learning itself.”15 In the absence of this sub- 
ordination, humanism ceases to be such and degenerates into 
naturalistic individualism. 

Now it is precisely in subordinating natural powers, among 
them natural learning, to the rule of reason that moral education 
consists, and subordinating them to the rule of reason and faith 
constitutes precisely that religious education which, we have seen 
above, is the sole adequate form of moral education. The need, 
then, is not merely for the instruction of the mind (renseigne- 
ment), but rather for that moral formation of both mind and 
will which is religious education strictly so-called. The necessity 
of religious education is directly linked by the Popes with the 
solution of the general social problem and the particular problem 
of human society divided by excessive nationalism. “ Peace con- 
sists in the tranquillity of order,” argues Pope Benedict XV, 
quoting St. Augustine, “ and therefore it follows that peace cannot 
be restored either to individuals or to society save when order, 
once it has been troubled, has been restored. But this cannot 
be restored unless individuals and society know what are the 
relationships the harmony of which constitutes the order desired 
by God in the World, all of which faith teaches us.” 1° If dis- 
order reigns in the world, argues the Pope, it is because “ the 
rights of God in human society have been denied, the supremacy 
of the soul over the body has been denied, and so has the duty 
of practical love toward’s one’s neighbor.” Therefore, to restore 
order to an international society that is torn by a nationalsm 
which is atheistic, which accentuates physical differences over 
Spiritual likeness, and which abhors “ practical charity towards 
one’s neighbor ” if the latter be a “ foreigner,” there is required 
complete reeducation in these basic religious truths: first, the 


15 Decretal In thesauris sapientiae, AAS, XXIV (1932), pp. 14-15. 


16 Allocution Jl linguaggio, in Bonne Presse Actes de Benoit XV, t. II, 
pp. 111 sq. 
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necessity for the practical acceptance of the sovereign dominion 
of the Creator over all His works; secondly, the affirmation of 
the primacy of the spiritual over the physical; finally, the sin- 
cere and practical love of one’s own kind. Without this threefold 
harmony, no “ tranquillity or order” is possible. 

“ No education is capable of achieving the end (of establishing 
order in human society), ”’ wrote Pope Pius XI to the American 
hierarchy, “ save that in which the very inculcation of learning 
is grounded on religion and virtue;” nor does the Pope mean here 
anything less than a strictly religious i. e., other-worldly, ap- 
proach to the study of social problems. And it is here that the 
Church stands ready to make her chief educative contribution to 
the building of a better order. ‘ For the Church does her utmost 
to teach and to train men, and to educate them; and by the in- 
termediary of her bishops and clergy diffuses her salutary teach- 
ings far and wide. She strives to influence the mind and the 
heart so that all may willingly yield themselves to be formed 
and guided by the commandments of God. It is precisely in this 
fundamental and momentous matter, on which everything de- 
pends that the Church possesses a power peculiarly her own The 
agencies which she employs are given to her by Jesus Christ Him- 
self for the very purpose of reaching the hearts of men, and de- 
rive their efficiency from-God. They alone can reach the inner- 
most heart and conscience, and bring men to act from a motive 
‘of duty, to resist their passions and appetites, to love God and 
their fellowmen with a love that is singular and supreme, and to 
break down courageously every barrier which obstructs the path 
to a life of virtue.” 1” 

The efficacious means of education which the Church possesses 
and to which Pope Leo here appeals have frequently and directly 
been referred by the Popes to the particular problem of nation- 
alism and the division of which it has been the cause. For the 
most part these means constitute or flow from the Church’s 
universal character, the character by which the Church, as we 
realize, is the foremost among the de iure and de facto bonds 
of the human community. In the education of the mind, the 
Church adds to instruction in the manifold natural bonds of 
human solidarity further instruction in a common supernatural 
Faith, the dogmas of which are grounded on human solidarity 
in One Creator, one first parent, One Redeemer, and one last 


17 Leo XIII, Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Acta Leonis, XI, pp. 116-117. 
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end, so that Pope Pius XI could declare that the “ erroneous 
idea” of exaggerated nationalism embodies “a whole doctrinal 
spirit contrary to the faith of Christ.”14* This common faith 
Pope Leo declares to be capable of uniting men across the differ- 
ences which constitute their national characters; history records 
that its power so to unite men was manifest when “ it was looked 
upon as the common inheritance of one and all; when civil- 
ized nations, separated by distance, character, and habits, in spite 
of frequent disagreements and warfare on other points, were 
united by Christian faith in all that concerned religion.” ® 
Thus the Church alone possesses those means by which the 
supernatural perfection of individuals, their education in the full 
sense, for balanced nationalism may be achieved; but also in 
the narrower sphere of strictly moral education she possesses a 
pedagogy peculiarly adapted to providing the inspiration and 
guidance necessary for producing in individuals, and therefore 
in nations, an exemplary national patriotism harmoniously 
blended with supernatural charity. This pedagogy we may 
call the pedagogy of the imitation of the saints, and we may note 
the pointed manner in which the Popes, notably Pope Pius XI, 
have, as we observed in an earlier passage within this Part, 
allowed to pass no opportunity of employing this method of moral 
teaching, pointing out the exemplification of the Catholic har- 
mony between national and international charity in the lives 
of the saints proposed for imitation. It would perhaps be in- 
accurate to claim that the motive of the Popes in certain of 
the canonizations they have performed has been precisely to 
provide models of Christian internationalism to an excessively 
nationalistic generation; at the same time, however, we may note 
that the Popes themselves have, in canonizing certain saints, 
made topical reference to the fittingness of proposing in these 
times saints in whom patriotism and internal charity find a blend 
so happy as to make them providential exemplars of Chris- 
tian international morality, and have expressly commended 
such saints to the imitation of individuals in all nations, and 
especially of their compatriots. The Church’s saints are, then, 
a bond uniting men across national lines, but also, in the per- 
sonal example they provide, they are an educative means of 
realizing that bond morally in the lives of individuals. 


18 Discourse to the Religious of the Cenacle, Oss. Romano, July 17, 
1938, p. 1. 


19 Apostolic Letter Praeclara gratulationis, Acta Leonis, XIV, p. 198. 
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The saints may thus serve as a means in Christian moral 
education; it is, however, in the end of Christian education that 
its chief claim to provide the solution of excessive nationalism 
lies. “ The proper and immediate end of Christian education is 
to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the Apostle: 
‘My little children, for whom I am in labor again, until Christ 
be formed in you’ (Gal. iv, 19). For the true Christian must 
live a supernatural life in Christ: ‘ Christ who is your life’ (Col. 
iii, 4), and display it in all his actions: ‘ That the life also of 
Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh’ (II Cor. iv, 
11).” #° The entire difference between the supernatural morality 
of Catholic education and the inadequate morality humanism 
provides may be expressed in the light of this definition: hu- 
manism teaches the person “ all things are yours; ” Catholicism 
teaches this same principle, but adds, “and you are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s.” 

Naturally before any world order can become a reality there 
are tremendous political, economic and social problems to be 
solved. Many of these are of a technical order, and in them 
the Church claims no special competence. Before any political 
or social organization can function, however, there must exist 
among the people who will comprise it a previous will for its 
existence; the great tragedy of the League of Nations, for 
example, was that it attempted to function in a vacuum, and 
was set up without references to any psychological or moral 
dispositions in its regard on the part of the people at large. 
Every government and every organization depends for its very 
life on the loyalty and hearty acceptance of the multitude 
within and under it.21_ To the educative work required before 
this acceptance and loyalty can have roots deep enough to 
guarantee its survival despite inevitable discouragement and 
reverses, the Church can make an indispensable contribution. 

Indeed, one may reasonably assert the Church’s contribution 
is the only one which cuts through to the basic difficulty which 
impedes the realization of world order. This problem, accord- 
ing to Nicholas Murray Butler, may be thought of as the 


20 Pius XI, Encyclical Divini illius Magistri, AAS, XXII (1930), p. 83. 


21Cf. the criticism of the League of Nations made by Salvador de 


Madariaga and others, quoted in National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, 
p. 314. 
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modern and social form of the ancient philosophical problem of 
the antinomy between “the One and the Many.” This prob- 
lem, in its social form, the Church of Christ has from the 
beginning been obliged to meet and to solve. The problem 
of nationalism and of human divisions which the philosophy of 
nationalism has intensified is a problem arising out of an exclu- 
siveness in charity. Through the Church, however, men become 
united with Christ, and through His Charity, diffused in our 
hearts, they achieve a union with one another which cannot do 
other than produce unheard-of wonders in social reconcilation. 
In Christ, Who is the Head of every man, all men find them- 
selves united spiritually with one another; and so, by a truth 
as old as Saint Paul, the Church solves the social problem of 
the “ One” and the “ Many ” for we, being many, are one Body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another (Rom. xii, 4, 5). 

To summarize: A philosophy of education for the post-war 
world should be one which recognizes the historical interming- 
ling of the natural and the supernatural, and the consequent 
close dependence of philosophy and theology on one another if 
either is to bring men to their true last end of felicity here and 
hereafter. Non est causa philosophandi nisi ut beati simus. 
No one who heard or has read Mr. E. K. Rand’s Lowell Lectures 
on “ The Building of Eternal Rome ” will soon forget the admir- 
able summary, as I understand it, of this whole plea which Mr. 
Rand put into the mouth of old Polybius, who, in the eloquent 
symposium with which the lectures conclude, expresses the hope 
that our philosophers may learn to view the world sub specie 
aeternitatis and sub specie humanitatis. It was for just such 
a philosophy of education that your parent organization, the 
American Catholic Philosophical Society, pleaded in its resolu- 
tion of last week, voicing strong opposition to a peace or a post- 
War program based on a purely secular notion of man and 
society. It will be achieved when our educational systems have 
become at once humanistic and Christocentric, when Theology, 
of which Philosophy was once proud to be the handmaid, has 
itself become, in a sense at least, the helpmate of Philosophy 
in aiding the latter to solve its most pressing practical prob- 
Jem of the moment: the problem of teaching men to live to- 
gether in sanity and sanctity. 


JOHN J. WRIGHT 


Diocesan Chancery 
Lake Street 
Brighton, Mass. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Locic AND Meruop Division. Panel: Joun J. Weccmvuta, 
Txos. BRENNAN, JOHN MOovurRANT. 


Problem (a): The Place and Function of Logic 
in Post-War Curricula. 


Since the presentation of the subject chosen for discussion is motivated 
by real as distinguished from methodic doubt and by an impelling desire 
for an effective solution of the problem, its appeal is, perhaps, more clearly 
and insistently initiated in the form of the question to which an analysis 
of the data ultimately leads. ‘This may be stated as follows: After total 
war has yielded to allied victory and universal peace, when educational 
curricula are included in a world-comprehensive program of a new order 
of re-construction and re-habilitation, what shall be the place of the science 
and art of Logic “in the evolving dynamism through which man shapes 
himself as a human person,”! and a citizen of time and eternity, in a 
training adequately commensurate with the cultural ideals of his milieu? 

But before proceeding to discuss the problem in question, it may be 
ad rem to indicate the specific connotation of the term Logic in the given 
context. The term is here employed to designate scholastic or traditional 
Logic, the science and art whose foundations were established by Aristotle 
and developed in the six treatises constituting the Organon, upon the prin- 
ciples of which the Mediaeval Scholastics built a systematic science and 
art whose fundamental thesis is that the subject matter of the conceptual 
order is the conceptual representation of the real order. 

The later Scholastics classifying this content, included Logica Minor 
which deals with the forms or rules of reasoning, and Logica Major which 
treats of the matter of reasoning under the general term Logic. 

Therefore, this discussion prescinds from all controversial aspects of the 
subject itself, and from the consideration of non-scholastic systems, indi- 
cated by terms such as Formal Logic, Symbolic Logic, Inductive, Empirical, 
Material or Applied Logic, Transcendental Logic, Logic of the Pure Idea, 
and Modern or Hegelian Logic. Accordingly, the question deals simply 
with the placement of Scholastic Logic as an effective function in Post-War 
Curricula which aim symmetrically to develop the faculties of the human 
person. 

It appears that modern curricular problems originated when programs 
of vocational and technical training were imposed not only upon the 
schedules of Liberal Arts Colleges but also upon the curricula of the 
secondary and elementary schools, and when standardizing agencies con- 
comitantly began to reduce educational values to terms of numerical quan- 
tities in Semester and Credit Hours required in major and minor and 
other courses. 

Present-day accelerated programs of study with emphases upon speed 
in acquiring technical skills to meet war demands have further contributed 


1 Jacques Maritain. Education at the Crossroads. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1943. p. 10. 
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to the process of cultural devitalization. The result is that now, in the 
epoch preliminary to the exigencies of a new order, Education, indeed, 
finds itself at the Crossroads.2 

For some time, many educators have been ill-satisfied with the place and 
efficiency of formal dialectical training in the developmental process which 
education claims to be. This problem has not only been already recognized 
and formulated and its need for solution insistently proposed but its actual 
solution has been undertaken under varying conditions and with varying 
success. 

One such worthy enterprise, aiming to integrate Logic with College 
Freshman English, known as the Trivium, and sponsored by Mortimer J. 
Adler, was initiated some ten years ago at the University of Chicago. In 
the intervening years, it has been introduced in other Institutions although 
in some cases it has not been continued. From the standpoint of general 
adoption the plan does not appear to have passed the stage of probation. 
Consequently, a mature judgment as to its merits in this respect cannot 
be given at this time. 

However, the problem projected in the proposed context is not the ex- 
ponent of an age of comparative security; rather, it represents the résumé 
of the uncertainties of a troubled world whose very structures of culture 
and civilization have been threatened by the repercussions of the disinte- 
grating factors and crises which have led to total war. 

That this résumé is no figment of pessimistic imagination may be gleaned 
from the opinions and judgments of such altruistic, sane, and serious- 
minded thinkers as His Excellency, the most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, Gerald B. Phelan, Christopher H. Dawson, Alfred 
E. Noyes, Fulton J. Sheen, Walter Farrell, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
Jacques Maritain, outstanding Jesuit philosophers such as the late reverend 
John F. McCormick, and other equally authoritative interpreters of the 
signs of the times. 

A brief survey of the prelude to existing conditions will not only reveal 
the identity of some of the pre-war distintegrating factors but will indicate 
the extent and nature of the course that must be traversed to effectively 
establish an antidote. 

The 1914 world war was preceded by “the recrudescence of pagan 
thought ” formulated in philosophies based upon treason to man’s rational 
nature itself. Kantianism exchanging the real and the ideal orders of 
being, generated voluntarism as well as subjective idealism. 

The evolution of the “ Will-to-be of Hegel,” through the “ Will-to-live 
of Schopenhauer,” “ the survival of the fittest of Spencer,” and the Will- 
to-Conquer of Nietzsche produced the false concept of the superman” % 
whose perversion of the God-given Will-to-power resulted in its most 
primitive expression—force. 

This trend not only reached a new high in its onward sweep before the 
present crisis, but gathered to itself the pernicious elements of the “ col- 


2 Op. cit. 


8 Cf. Milo McDonald, The Progress of Philosophy. Standard Text Press. 
1930. p. 264. 
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lective delirium of Education for death,” and a pessimism born of the 
failure of presentism, scientism, and other forms of materialistic anti- 
intellectualism. 

In view of these premises, the conclusion is explicitly clear. The initial 
aim in education when it assumes the rdle of re-construction must be to 
bring order out of chaos by healing, strengthening, and integrating reason 
which has been so debilitated, wounded, disintegrated, and disordered. 

This confusion and complexity constituted of a Babel of false philosophies 
must be replaced by the basic, rational order, simplicity and harmony of a 
true philosophy. Upon Logic the science of reason, an integral part as 
introduction to the philosophia perennis, devolves the function and mission 
of initiating this synthesis. Or, in other and more simple terms—emer- 
gence from this abyss of disorder must begin by straight and clear thinking 
conformed to reality. 

Conditions and the need are such that it might almost be said that 
Logic is called upon to respond to the thrilling appeal of the Prophet 
Isaias and to function in the natural order as a preparation for another 
fulfillment of the inspired “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the wilderness the paths of our God.” (Isaias 40, 3) 

We now reach the question of the placement of Logic in the remedial 
program of studies. 

Monsieur Jacques Maritain, in the excellent treatise already cited— 
“Education at the Crossroads” — says: “Logic should be taught (with 
mathematics and literature and poetry) during the first college year. On 
this point my plan is in agreement with the observations of Mortimer 
Adler. What I mean by Logic, however, is what the late Scholastics called 
logica minor (both an instrumental science and an art, dealing with the 
rules of reasoning; what they called logica major, and the study of what 
is logic itself, and what is its object, should be taught, as Adler points out 
in other words, together with the theory of knowledge in the last college 
year.”4 The advisability of this theory and the eminence of its author 
are incontestable. College Freshmen need Minor Logic for all courses of 
orientation in thought and action, for English, Apologetics, Mathematics, 
and the other sciences, but the practicability of the general adoption of the 
theory without some expansive qualification appears doubtful. The ques- 
tion at issue is not especially concerned with the placement of Logica 
major. In curricula where Major Logic is included, it appears to be gener- 
ally agreed that it should be taught in the last or fourth College Year. 

Many students of this modern era are typical of the philosophy and the 
age that produced them. As a result of numerous essais in Educational 
experimentation, arrested mental development and incomplete, fragmen- 
tary thought-processes, in the case of a number of these students are not 
uncommon. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins writing the Autobiography of an Uneducated 
Man indicates their predicament viewed from another angle; speaking of 
his early education, he says: “ We had at that time many advantages that 


4 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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have been denied to college students in recent years, but that may be 
restored to their successors. We had no radios, and no slick-paper maga- 
zines. We had to entertain ourselves. We could not by turning a small 
knob or paying a small fee get somebody else to do it for us.”5 

In the near post-war period in addition to these elements there will 
also be conditions arising from emotional crises and nerve strain, to be 
considered. Therefore, it appears a serious question whether or not the 
average College Freshman will be immediately prepared to accept and 
profit by a Course in Minor Logic even if intensified and prolonged to 
cover five periods a week extending throughout the Freshman Year. 

As an untried and perhaps more extensive and comprehensive alternative 
is the following suggestion worthy of consideration as a means promising 
more certain and lasting success in attaining the objective? Might not 
training in Logic be introduced in the form of germinal ideas in the very 
first. stages of the educational process and be developed in complex sym- 
metry and in regular ascending progression throughout the grades of the 
elementary and secondary schools, thus preparing the faculties for the 
* formal reception of Logic in its own name and in its determined autonomy 

in the College Freshman Year of the Liberal Arts College? For example, 
as soon as the child becomes conscious of a universe distinct from himself 
and begins to relate himself to the fivefold physical, living, social, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual orders of reality, by the knowledge process, the funda- 
mental germinal ideas of the scientific, literary, and religious inheritance 
should be implanted, such as cause and effect, reality and the different 
presentations of truth, simple apprehension, its fruit, the concept, the word 
or name, the term as denoting the same reality under different conditions, 
the intrinsic connection (or nexus) which makes it possible to say one 
thing is or is not the other in the act of predicating a judgment, the dis- 
tinction between the grammatical and logical subject and predicate, the 
classification of propositions according to quantity and quality, simple 
exercises in mediate and immediate reasoning, the modes of subjective and 
objective reality and analogy in the scale of being. The initial embryonic 
ideas, the simplest of the simple, could be made to multiply in a process 
of ordered complexity, as cells in the living organism, by supplying the 
proper conditions of growth and development in well-graduated and well- 
governed curricula. If, for instance, beginning in the first year and con- 
tinuing each successive year, five such germinal ideas as cause and effect, 
the acts of cognition, the different kinds of reality were introduced in 
connection with language, number, and catechetical study and the subse- 
quent developing program of studies, and were repeated eight or ten times 
in various contexts, they would sink to the level of the subconscious and 
thus integrating with the intellectual apperceptions serve as a basis for 
new relations to be formed in the following years, when grammar, arith- 
metic, rhetoric, geometry, history, science, and other subjects required by 
the grade in progress would involve the introduction of more complex 
germinal logical concepts. The gradual building up of the conscious real- 
ization that the laws of thought flow from the very nature of thought- 


5“ Education for Freedom,” Louisiana State University Press. 1943. p. 1. 
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relations and are not arbitrarily superimposed at the discretion of indi- 
vidual judgment, would be a strong factor in the acquistion and recognition 
of the objective reality of truth values. 

The proposed plan need not necessarily require a series of texts, though 
such a consummation would be a factor contributing greatly to its success. 
However, a general outline systematically covering the field might be 
equally as efficient, in stimulating the ingenuity of the teacher and the 
originality of the pupil in its applications. With such a structural founda- 
tion, when Logic is introduced ex professo in the College Freshman Year, 
its permanent place as a guide in the College Curriculum should be well 
established and its valuable function to safeguard valid processes from first 
principles to certain conclusions, recognized. 


The adoption of such a method, it seems, should dispel the illusion too 
long entertained, that Logic is an isolated subject assigned to a limited 
specific time and place and then dismissed as a credit earned and another 
disagreeable task accomplished. The positive aim should be to establish 
the roots of straight and clear thinking at the very dawn of intellectual 
consciousness so that functioning as a discipline throughout elementary, 
secondary, and college experience, and later life, Logic should permeate and 
control the validity and unity of all thought processes. 


This suggestion does not seem as vague, unfeasible, and impractical as 
it otherwise might appear, in view of recent projects in elementary educa- 
tion along the lines of the six objectives in individualized reading: Read- 
ing for important ideas; for ability to outline; to follow directions; for 
vocabulary fluency; to train for ability in judgment; and reading for 
facility in general survey; also the development of personal supervision 
of individualized spelling, arithmetic, and remedial reading. The plan 
would require close cooperation among elementary, secondary, college, and 
university teachers, but that unity in diversity is the greatest need in our 
educational systems today. Act and potentiality belong to the same order, 
and the individual person does not lose his identity because he passes from 
a less differentiated to a more differentiated program of study in his prog- 
ress through elementary and secondary schools to college and university. 

The conclusion to which these arguments lead seems to be that since 
Logic is “the Science and Art which deals with order in the acts of the 
intellect ”® since it is a “ propaedeutic” to philosophy, and all sciences 
are dependent upon it as a method of procedure in the acquisition of all 
knowledge, it should occupy a prime and a key position in post-war cur- 
ricula. Its function should be both remedial and structural. A common 
soui.- ~f a fallacy of the day is the tendency to accept “ ready-made” 
conclusions without concern as to the truth of their premises or the validity 
of the processes of their attainment. 


Well and long established modes of arriving at clear ideas and the 
reasons that support them should counteract this prolific source of error, 
in propagating the evidential criterion of truth. 


6 St. Thomas Aquinas, Ethics, I, c. 1. 
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Many especially gifted students seem to have arrived unaided at a simi- 
lar conclusion. In February of the Junior College year, at the completion 
of an elementary course in Minor Logic, in expressing appreciation of its 
intrinsic worth, not a few have added “I wish we had had it sooner and 
more of it.” 

Now some one may object that the suggested plan, exploiting phil- 
osophy, savors of the Utopian dream of philosophic control in a Platonic 
State. In its analogical connotation such an application might not be 
amiss. For while not agreeing with Plato “in his over-ambitious view of 
the scope of philosophy in which he placed the whole purification, the 
salvation, and life of man,” yet in the realm of Education it does seem 
that after Religion, philosophy should be the dominant power and that 
“unless philosophers become rulers or rulers become true and thorough 
students of philosophy, there will be no end to the troubles of States and 
of humanity.”7 The attainment of this ideal in education requires only 
that teachers and administrators directing and developing the faculties of 
an immortal being whose destiny is the eternal contemplation and posses- 
sion of Infinite Truth, should, in the capacity of logician, psychologist and 
metaphysician have some adequate concept of the dignity, worth, and 
nature of that being and his place in the economy of Divine Wisdom. 

If, as has been said, man is “a horizon in which two worlds meet,” in 
a harmonious universe, reason has an important function and must do its 
part in discovering and holding to the line of demarcation which limits the 
natural order. 

In stressing the significance of the place and function of Logic in post-war 
curricula there is no intention to claim for it the prerogative of a certain 
panacea which will distill all present and future intellectual ills. Such a 
fallacy would defeat its own end and induce the dangers and misappre- 
hensions which have ever followed when too great a task has been assigned 
to Logic. The immediate aim of Logic being validity, it is the “ Keeper 
of the Temple of Truth”, not the discoverer of Truth. 

Nor is there any extravagant promise for the plan proposed. It appears 
to accord with sound scientific principles and in that respect may merit a 
fair trial which, perhaps, if granted may even lead to a better and more 
complete solution of the problem. Monsieur Jacques Maritain says, 
“Teachers in Philosophy are not teaching to be believed but to awaken 
reason.”8 My plea for the plan proposed is that it will be a vital factor 
in the awakening of reason as an instrument of knowledge in its earliest 
contacts with the dynamic forces of mental and spiritual development, and 
that being made thus to function though at first, ever so falteringly it will 
contribute to the freedom of an integral humanism—the proper object of 
a Liberal Arts Education. 

Sister M. Basminze, B.V.M. 

Mundelein College 

Chicago, Illinois 


7 Republic V, p. 473. 
8 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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Problem (b): The Methodology of St. Thomas. 


Methodology, according to the Dictionary of Philosophy, is “The sys- 
tematic analysis and organization of the rational and experimental prin- 
ciples and processes which must guide scientific inquiry.” 

Analyzed in the light of the teaching of St. Thomas, the philosophical 
theologian of the Middle Ages, this definition can find its fullest realization 
in the scientific methodology of the Thomistic synthesis. The works of 
St. Thomas bear irrefutable witness to “ systematic analysis and organiza- 
tion of the rational and experimental principles and processes which must 
guide scientific inquiry.” The goal of scientific inquiry is also clearly de- 
fined, namely, the possession of truth, the acquisition of being. The two 
Summae are masterpieces of his synthetic genius. 

In the Encyclical Aeterni Patris, Leo XII praised St. Thomas because, as 
he says, “he collected together, fashioned into one whole and arranged in 
wonderful order the doctrines (of his illustrious predecessors) which had 
been like scattered members of a body.” 

St. Thomas synthesized all the thought that had gone before; he em- 
braced all reality, natural and supernatural. In a word, St. Thomas was 
the synthetic genius par excellence. A synthesis, however, is inconceivable 
without one inspiring principle. The supreme explanation of his immortal 
synthesis is the single idea, being. Particularly applicable here is the truth 
of the statement that ‘if small minds have many ideas and but little light, 
great minds, instead have but one idea with an abundance of light.’ 1! 

It may seem presumptuous to attempt to discuss a problem of so great 
magnitude within the limited time assigned to this paper; however a cur- 
sory glance may throw some light, not only on Post-War but Present-War 
responsibilities of Liberal Education. 

Perhaps, one of the most glaring defects in present-day education is the 
lack of integration, the inability to lay hold of unity in multiplicity. 
There is a wealth of empirical, sociological, philosophical, biographical, 
bibliographical, historical, mathematical, technological information on the 
market in our educational institutions. Students ‘shop’ at these various 
educational ‘show cases’. On leaving our institutions of higher learning 
they resemble the tired Christmas shopper returning home with armfuls 
of unrelated Christmas gifts. Is there no link binding the parts of the 
modern educational system together? 

St. Thomas never wrote anything on methods; not that he did not use 
them, a better explanation would seem to be that a mind obsessed by the 
insatiable desire for truth, could not be limited by adherence to any defi- 
nite method or set of methods. It was Aristotelean, Platonic, and Socratic; 
it was inductive, and deductive; it was analytic and synthetic according 
as the quest for truth called it forth. It might be characterized by the one 
word, ‘eclectic’. It is only against the background of the Thomistic syn- 


thesis and growing out of it organically that all of his methods are in their 
rightful place. 


1 Olgiati-Zybuta, The Key to the Study of St. Thomas (St. Louis: Her- 
der Book Co., 1929), p. vi. 
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There is not sufficient time to trace the origin of the Thomistic syn- 
thesis; the result can be studied without the historical setting. Here we 
are dealing with a time-honored genius whose cosmic vision in pointing out 
the direction to true knowledge marks him as a great master not only for 
the thirteenth century, but for all times. His task was an exceptionally 
impersonal one. The impersonal element is evident in his very expressions. 
He says, ‘this is necessary’; ‘this is impossible’; or ‘it seems’. The 
significance of these expressions lies in the fact that they express a relation 
with things, not with the truth in his mind. St. Thomas had no use for 
personal ideas. His ideas had to correspond with truth. Truth is objective. 
A genius who stands for truth is greater than one who stands only for 
himself. “So fundamental are St. Thomas’ principles, that his genius is 
its own and only explanation.” 2 

Jacques Maritain, speaking of the method used by St. Thomas says, “ Ita 
object is to preserve all the acquired knowledge of humanity in order to 
add to and perfect it; and it involves the more and more absolute efface- 
ment of the philosopher before the truth of the object. If he devotes him- 
self to Aristotle, it is not because he considers Aristotle a fashionable phil- 
osopher, but because he recognized him to be the best interpreter of natural 
reason, the philosopher who based philosophy on foundations in conformity 
with what is. And he follows him, yet criticizing him at every step, cor- 
recting and purifying him by a higher light, which is not the light of 
Aristotle but of Incarnate Wisdom.” 3 

If this paper had for its object a discussion of a modern philosophical 
system the first task would be to determine the concept of human knowl- 
edge held by the philosopher. In studying a philosophical theologian of 
the Middle Ages the approach is different. A problem, other than that of 
human knowledge, takes precedence; namely, the relation between faith 
and reason; these are the foundations of all human knowledge. It is here 
that the Thomistic synthesis reached its culmination. The two disciplines 
were systematized in a chapter of scientific methodology by means of the 
principle of being. 

The teaching of St. Thomas on the relations between faith and reason 
can be found primarily in the Summa Theologica, The Contra Gentiles, in 
his.commentary on Boethius’ treatise De Trinitate and in the Questiones 
Disputatae De Veritate. 

The human intellect is the faculty for apprehending being. It is the 
first notion the mind grasps. In the present state of things, the intellect 
grasps being only through the medium of abstract concepts, which give 
but one side, not the whole of reality. By the light of reason, with which 
God endows man, he is able to plunge into the heart of reality, to prescind 


2 Sertillanges, Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy (St. Louis: Herder 
Book Co., 1931), p. 5. 


8 Maritain, The Angelic Doctor (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1931), p. 131. 


4Sum. Theol., I-IT, q. 94, a. 2; I, q. 5, a. 2. 
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from all passing enveloping phenomena and to seize the static aspect under- 
lying them. 

Moreover, as a result of the union of soul and body, the proper objects 
of the human intellect are the things of sense, in which it seeks and finds 
the essence by abstracting from the individualizing notes. There is no 
special science of immaterial beings; their existence can only be appre- 
hended through their effects. Knowledge of the greater part of being 
would never be attained if the abstractive power of the intellect was the 
only means of cognition. 

It is here that faith throws wide the flood-gates of being. It opens up 
a region which reason could never explore. It projects a ray of light into 
a realm which the human intellect could never discern. Human reason 
suffers no wrong from the use of this light, as human sight suffers no 
wrong from the use of a telescope. 

Faith and reason are at one with each other in this: they are the means 
for knowing, for grasping being. One process of acquisition does not 
exclude the other. In the words of St. Thomas, “the light of faith, in- 
fused as a gift of grace, does not destroy the light of natural knowledge 
implanted in us by nature.” 5 

The supernatural is not the annihilation but the sublimation, the eleva- 
tion of the natural. Grace perfects and presupposes nature. In a word, 
both are complementary. Abstractive intellect, faith, beatific vision are 
three steps that lead gradully to the possession of being, the one and final 
object of our intellectual efforts. The diversity of ways, each one of which 
is a continuation of the other, does not destroy the identity of the goal, 
Infinite Being. 

Since being is not created by, but only known by us, if in its multiform 
reality it surpasses the mind, if the intellect is made to acquire it, but too 
feeble to exhaust it completely, there can be no contradiction between 
faith and reason. 

In the mind of St. Thomas there was no opposition between truth and 
truth, because reality as created was for him but a participation of being. 
Supernatural life could be nothing else than a fuller acquisition of reality, 
or of Being Itself. 

Despite this very brief and inadequate summary, it would seem that the 
methodology of St. Thomas, elaborated in the XIII century by a thinker 
of genius, has a note of warning for us. Perhaps, never before was it more 
pertinent. 

The unifying principle, the integrating leaven, of our Catholic Educa- 
tional System is bound up in its glorious traditions. It is rooted in the 
ultimate objective set up as its goal, namely, the conquest of Infinite 
Truth, Infinite Being. But, aside from determining the integrating element 
in our educational system, the Thomistic synthesis has another point of 
interest, namely that of preserving it. In this day of appraisals much is 
being written and spoken about Post-War responsibilities in liberal educa- 
tion. In the light of Thomistic thought, this would not seem to be a 
major problem. Post-War problems are only ‘ accidental being’; they do 


5 De Trinitate, q. 2, a. 3. 
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not affect the substance, the ‘warp and woof’ of the educational cur- 
riculum. 

Today, the college curriculum is being extended and broadened by the 
addition of war-courses of various kinds. This is an emergency measure 
and it has a place. ‘ Acceleration’ has become the educational war-cry. 
However, while effort is being expended on increasing the extensive scope 
of the curriculum, no less effort should be expended on preserving its in- 
tensive depth. 

Proof, that the teaching of the Common Doctor has particular value for 
us on this point, can be drawn from his own life. St. Thomas was well 
aware that in the course of time, great progress would be made in scientific 
discoveries. This fact presented no difficulty to him. The goal of all 
scientific inquiry for him was the possession of truth. The findings of 
science neither undermined, challenged nor effected this objective. On the 
contrary, he held that insofar as the experimental sciences achieve truth, 
a place could be assigned to them in a system whose ultimate object is 
truth. This could be done without loss or detriment to the system as a 
whole. This was the simple solution offered by St. Thomas. His concep- 
tion of higher education had nothing in common with the idea of narrow 
specialization, with insistence on facts to the loss of principles. 

In like manner, St. Thomas can be envisaged today as examining care- 
fully the demands made by emergency measures, weighing all the evidence 
offered in favor of the facts and then fitting them into their proper place. 

With clarity St. Thomas sees the hierarchy of truth in the hierarchy of 
being. The value of a thing is measured by the degree of its participation 
in Absolute Being. With the crystal clearness of an intellect in tune with 
Ultimate Truth, he would assign to each its rightful place. Never could 
he be envisaged as dislodging the unifying principle, the integrating leaven 
of his synthesis to make room for any measure, emergency or otherwise. 

In order to insure the preservation of the life-principle of our Catholic 
education, it is necessary that the course, which is the primary means of 
its survival, be clearly defined and integrated throughout the entire cur- 
riculum. It must be the pivotal point around which all the other courses 
converge and from which they derive their ‘reason of being.’ 

In conclusion, let us turn to the Angelic Doctor of the Schools and in 
his own words say, “ order the beginning, direct the progress and perfect 
the achievement of our work.” 

Sister M. Dominica, R.S.M. 
St. Xavier College 
Chicago, [Uinois 





PsycnHo.tocy Division. Panel: Cuartes Doyzre, Bernarp FLYNN, 
WruaM Kang. 
Problem: Practical Weapons for Peace in a Post-War World. 
(a) Sociological Suggestion. 
From the sociologist’s standpoint, peace is the condition of human soci- 


eties in which a formula of co-operation has been achieved and more or 
less faithfully adhered to. Such is the plausible hypothesis we accept 
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accounting for the beginnings of political institutions. In the historical era 
the empires that dot the early pages of history represent this co-operation 
in their inception and nucleus on a spontaneous and voluntary plane and 
in their development and later stages on a compulsory plane. All govern- 
ment is in some measure compulsory and inhibiting to even its most 
enthusiastic supporters. The ancient empires represent this enthusiastic 
support in a small central group and give us as we approach their periphery 
in territory or in assimilated personnel a decreasing spontaneity of co- 
operation. 

It has been said that the only thing we learn from history is that men 
never learn from history. Probably we may limit our endeavor here then, 
to pointing out some of the things that have never been learned and per- 
haps thereby we may clarify our understandings or misunderstandings of 
much that is puzzling in our modern world. Foremost among these is the 
patent fact that no lasting social order can be based upon a subservient 
and tributary population of any great magnitude. A government is as 
strong as the spontaneous loyal support of its free citizenry. Such is the 
ideal of the western world, though its practice is far too often at variance 
with this ideal. It is usually conceded that the ideal of modern democracy 
originated in the city-state of ancient Greece. Here we have a co-opera- 
tive, fairly well assimilated, unified group, more or less actively partici- 
pating in the affairs of state. True, the physical limits of this sovereignty 
are restricted and small but they are as extensive as the limited contacts 
of that day and the necessities of those sovereignties. It is also certain 
that the beautiful ideal faded before the blood and iron of the Roman 
world only to be preserved and transmitted over the real and figurative 
roads of that great Empire to the uttermost parts of the earth and to arise 
from the ashes of the Empire itself. Such are the city governments of the 
medieval world. But as culture developed and especially as military de- 
vices were perfected, the necessities of the situation compelled the exten- 
sion of the city-state to nation-state dimensions. Superficially it might 
seem that ties of blood, kinship, “race” (whatever that means!) religion 
and language are the bases upon which these national groups were founded. 
The social thinker rejects this simple explanation. Far more plausible is 
it, and historically more tenable, to say that nationalization brought into 
being the ties of “race”, language—and even religion since nationalism 
in its more arrogant and later stages actually created cults. Even while 
rejecting the thesis of economic determinism, no one can deny that eco- 
nomic factors have played a major role in the history of our world. They 
were present when the primitive families grouped together to form and 
constitute themselves an economic political unit, the infant state. They 
urged men on in the extension of that state to the course of empire. They 
started anew to build up a more rational and civilized unity in the city- 
state and dictated the boundaries of the national states. In a word, 
political developments have responded with more or less alacrity to the 
wealth-creating and wealth-distributing activities of man and to the gen- 
eral purpose that he may have more and better satisfactions for his 
material needs. 
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It is often stated though less incessantly nowadays for obvious reasons, 
that our national constitution was designed to safeguard property, that it 
is a hedonistic document and that it omits provisions for education and 
only in amendment even mentions religious freedom. Neither individual 
nor family welfare are its main concern. These several statements are sub- 
stantially true, for our national state and national government is, in real- 
ity, a super-state whose powers are limited to the inter-state or inter- 
national-in-principle activities of government. There are a number of 
facts of which the average American is totally unaware or deliberately 
disregards in his somewhat fervid, wish-thinking, emotional attitude toward 
that national document. The document itself represents but one mile-stone 
in the steps toward a union that was not fully effected until the issue of 
the Civ] War was settled by wager of battle. We all know of the proposal 
made by William Penn in 1696 that such a union be formed. It is interest- 
ing to know too that in 1693 he proposed also a union of the sovereign 
states of Europe, a union as obviously desirable as the unification of the 
colonies. True he proposed only a political unity to be erected in place 
of the religious unity of Europe which by that time had been quite thor- 
oughly destroyed. Two and one-half centuries later Penn’s suggestion is 
still a timely and unhonored one, although proposals of peace and amity 
more or less identical with that of Penn are now being more and more 
confidently advanced. 

The social necessity for this change of heart toward world organization 
has arisen from the very international anarchy that has prevailed since the 
Catholic principle of the naturalness of law and government and the omni- 
present code of natural law have been replaced by the pagan concept of 
sovereignty. This theory of state supremacy exempts governments from 
every compulsion but expediency. In other words, the centuries that real- 
ized the overthrow of the Church re-adopted the pagan concept of absolute 
sovereignty and rejected the doctrine of state responsibility before God, 
an attitude expressed in the profoundly irrational epigram, “ My country, 
right or wrong!” With compromises and more or less consistently this has 
been the fundamentally disruptive and disintegrating force in the western 
world for the past four centuries. Material comforts have been multiplied 
beyond the wildest dreams of yesteryear. Our civilization has perfected 
countless gadgets and machines, marvels of technology that have in turn 
created an ever-broadening base for governmental institutions but the old 
doctrine has persisted on one crutch or other, pseudo-science, anthropology, 
race-myths and the like so that the crying necessity for governmental 
organization on a scale as extensive as the modern world communications 
system has so far successfully been resisted. 

I have already referred to the recent somewhat sympathetic attitude 
evidenced by the press. This is a hopeful sign even if the straws indicate 
a very gentle breeze. Very few of the newspapers oppose all projects for 
international collaboration but many of the plans are naive in the extreme. 
They envision a united world of sovereign units—sovereign according to 
the old concept of the Romans—a world whose only law is expediency, a 
world utterly oblivious to the demands of natural law. 
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In the December issue of the Readers’ Digest an article by William 
Hard voices this sentiment. The Pan-American principle, highly idealized, 
is invoked for the purpose of furnishing a pattern for world unity. Paren- 
thetically it might be noted that in the same issue of the Digest the 
Nebraska Senator, Hugh Butler, submitted a very different evaluation of 
Pan-Americanism. But regardless of one’s political faith on this pressing 
question, the irreducible minimum for obedience td human laws is effective 
sanction or compulsion. There is no need to labor this obvious point nor 
to point out the impotence of a mere association of nations, themselves 
cherishing the illusions of sovereignty that have so far nullified all attempts 
to effect world peace. 

On the other hand, let us not extend an unqualified welcome to all the 
plans for world union that are now under consideration, if indeed such a 
thing were possible. These plans vary all the way from a thinly disguised 
anticipation of a communistic world to the thoroughly sane suggestions 
of our present Holy Father. These latter do give promise of a world 
union to men of good will. 

“We are fast drifting into anarchy”, observed the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colonial Armies after the emancipation from England had been 
effected by those thirteen now sovereign states. That unhappy sequence 
of the war for Independence was averted through the Constitution, 
and then through the following century the social processes of assimi- 
lation and accommodation at length perfected that unity that we now 
all take for granted. The parallel between the thirteen sovereign states, 
the thirteen autonomous units with their individual credit, money, 
tariff and other systems, each cutting the metaphorical throats of the others 
and the modern riotously sovereign states of the world seems too obvious 
to mention. There are many points at which the analogy fails, of course. 
The world of 1789 knew a scarcely embryonic code of international law, 
therefore super-government was the more necessary. But the impotence 
of the more developed body of international law of the present day is 
painfully evident and must be measured according to the increased cultural 
complexity and the economic world. unity of the present day. International 
law, which the municipal lawyers say is not law at all, represents an heroic 
attempt to govern without government, an anomalous condition of which 
the international lawyers are themselves most conscious. In the last issue 
of the American Journal of International Law there appeared an article 
lamenting the delayed justice of settlements of international claims and 
referring specifically to the still unpaid judgments handed down against 
Mexico for claims of damage arising out of events of 1889. The present 
method enforces such claims through diplomatic channels to the point 
where a tribunal is agreed upon by the diplomats. Then the procedure 
before that tribunal is one in which the two nations, rather than the citizens 
and real claimants, are the parties. When judgment is rendered the same 
indirect method is followed so that the individual claimants are virtually 
at the mercy of diplomatic speed and efficiency plus the thousand and one 
other complications which inhere in a situation so delicately poised. How 
much more satisfactory is the situation of claimants of the sovereign state 
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of New York against the citizens of the state of Illinois which claims are 
the proper subject matter for the Federal Courts of the United States. 

It would, of course, be unfair to represent the Union as an unmitigated 
blessing to all people and interests in the United States, but I’m sure that 
no one would care to defend the position that our Union has not more 
than gloriously justified its existence. So from this historical example, this 
social experience of the modern world, the social thinker of today looks 
hopefully toward the union of all the sovereign—in a rational sense— 
states of the world in order to “establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility” and “promote the general welfare” of all the peoples of the 
whole, wide unified world. 

In summary, then, the practical weapon for peace in the post-war world 
is a reorganization of the existing national units of the earth on a co- 
operative rather than on the present destructively competitive base, which 
reorganization entails the creation of a government competent to enforce 
its just laws on the nations and on the peoples of the world. The growth 
of political institutions to their present stature has been accomplished in 
spite of the resistance of vested interests to their so-called encroachments, 
resisted to death by one generation and defended unto death by its de- 
scendants in the next generation. The pressing necessity for world political 
organization if met adequately and justly will convert the opposition, 
mostly psychological, to world unity. Future generations, and let us hope 
those of the near future, will marvel at the social stupidity of a world 
that created such formidable and yet withal, ineffective, barriers and ob- 
stacles to a reasonable expression of the common brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. 

Sister Mary Licvort 

Mundelein College 

Chicago, Illinois 





(b): Psychological Suggestions. 


It is our intention to select a few phases of the Pope’s Peace Program 
and to discuss measures which will make them more generally known and 
accepted. Our Holy Father constantly reiterates the fact that the world 
must come to recognize the true nature of man, his destiny, rights, privi- 
leges and duties before it can hope for any lasting peace. It is the denial 
of the rational nature of man and all that this implies which leads many 
thinkers today to so many contradictory proposals for peace. Some, acting 
on the assumption that man is totally irrational and emotional, claim that 
the power and authority of a dictator are required in order to control the 
unruly passions of men. Others, basing their proposals on the assumption 
that each individual is autonomous, an end in himself, propose the doctrine 
of enlightened self-interest as a remedy for discontent and conflict. Still 
others do not take such extreme views but feel that each individual has a 
basic need for security which must be satisfied before there can be any 
question of peace. It seems to be a fact that the disturbance called war 
issues from a state of discontent and dissatisfaction existing in the minds 
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of certain individuals and groups. Let us see what psychological factors 
are most apt to lead to a state of discontent on the part of rational 
human beings. 

Psychologically considered, peace consists in the smooth and harmonious 
functioning of all the faculties of man. It presupposes the unified coordi- 
nation of all his strivings about some one central principle or norm. It is 
characterized by an absence of feelings of annoyance and hatred, and by 
the presence of a state of calm following upon the attainment of certain 
goals. When a person has integrated his philosophy of values into a system 
whereby opposing norms of action have been brought into agreement with 
some higher norm, he has attained a state of peace and harmony which 
come from striving toward some worth-while goal. What morale is to the 
group, peace is to the individual, for in both cases there is unity of pur- 
pose under the dominant role of some guiding norm or leadership. 

As in group morale, so too in individual peace, the disturbance arising 
from irrational emotional conflicts which upset the mental balance of a 
person must be eliminated. For uncontrolled emotional excitement leads 
to behavior which is distasteful and is often regretted later on; it clouds 
the reasoning power of a man and makes him fail to realize the conse- 
quences of his actions; it makes him a fitting subject for all kinds of 
disturbing propaganda in that it increases his normal amount of suggesti- 
bility to outside influences. Attitudes toward various goods which are or 
should be subsidiary to the highest and noblest good of man must neces- 
sarily be regulated and consciously controlled according to the needs of 
each situation, if any human being is to attain to that inner state of peace 
and calm which he desires. When attitudes become attached to various 
objects without the clear guidance of reason, and stamped in by feelings 
and emotions, a person is in danger of not recognizing the true cause of 
his discontent or of his loss of individual peace. He may also fall into a 
state of false security with the feeling that the old order is wrong and 
the conviction that anything is better than the unprogressive customs and 
outmoded ideas of his ancestors. I have met this type of youth often 
enough in foreign countries. Stereotypes of expression promulgated through 
various channels of communication seem to be the chief cause of this state 
of conflict and false sense of security so commonly found among our youth 
of today. Many young people have accepted uncritically the philosophy 
of progressivism, and the preferences and attitudes formed as a consequence 
of this philosophy may have done much to hinder them from reaching a 
philosophy vi life which satisfies their real aspirations. We shall consider 
some of these attitudes and try to relate them to the events in their lives 
from which they spring. 

In calm and undisturbed states a person may not think there is any 
need of having a view about the larger problems affecting society and 
individuals. When the state of calm is disturbed by any factor whatever, 
most persons desire rather seriously to find some consistent answer to the 
perplexing problems of life. In affirming or denying the suitability of a 
particular measure for reform, they wish and hope that their answer may 
be a correct and satisfying answer. Since reasoning human beings so 
seldom possess such a state of certainty today, there arises a sort of feel- 
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ing of doubt about the capacity of the human mind to deal effectively 
with world problems. This perplexing state becomes a further disturbing 
element in the minds of the young because they are also striving earnestly 
to solve problems which involve their immediate happiness and content- 
ment very vitally. This state of doubt causes a keen feeling of inade- 
quacy on the part of young people when they consider the magnitude of 
the problems demanding solution, and it is probably the most predominant 
‘single cause of the discontent of our college students today. This must 
be especially true of those individuals who have not received sufficiently 
adequate training in their own religion to enable them to apply its phil- 
osophy consistently to the larger problems of life. It must certainly be 
true for those who have accepted a philosophy uncritically but not with 
understanding and full approval, and have then gone on to consider the 
merits of new programs in the hope that they will be more intelligible. 

Students may be found in American and European colleges whose think- 
ing is so confused that their whole system of values is shaken. But the 
doctrines of the reformers make such an appeal to the immediate desires 
and needs of men that American and especially German students often 
despair of reaching a rational solution. They are then in just the right 
state of mind for accepting the view that no theory of society is founded 
on rational grounds; that anyone of them must be instinctively felt to be 
good and then tested in the laboratory of social experiment. But when 
modern youth actually applies this doctrine of irrationality, they soon find 
themselves in a worse state of bewilderment than before, because, having 
abandoned thinking as a guide to action, they are unable to choose between 
contradictory philosophies, and eventually unable to discover the reason 
for their bewilderment. It seems someone should be able to help them to 
discover that our reformers are often only reviving old theories which 
have been found wanting, and disguising them as something new. If youth 
have lost their respect for all legitimate authority, and all interest in 
traditional doctrines, they are indeed in a sad state and ill prepared to 
handle the arguments of the propagandists. Let us pass in review some 
of the doctrines with which our youth is getting acquainted very rapidly 
through the persistent influence of secular education and of all the instru- 
ments of public opinion. 

One theory, very old but ever returning under a somewhat different 
guise is the following: wars break out periodically because of the human 
drive or impulse to seek novelty and adventure.1 Men must be dissatis- 
fied because they have a fundamental wish for new experiences which are 
dangerous. Schiller must have had this theory in mind when, in his poem 
for soldiers, he wrote: “If you do not put your life to the hazard, you 
will never win the sense of full life.” Second only to this “adventure ” 
theory of war in the disturbing effects upon the minds of youth is the 
evolutionary doctrine that “the fittest survive in a struggle” and hence 
wars are necessary for “ progress and civilization.”2 In spite of the fact 


1 Allen, A. H., Pleasure and Instinct. N. Y., Harcourt Brace, 1930, p. 310. 


2Kartman, Leo, “Sociological Excursions of Biologists”, Scientific 
Monthly, Oct., 1943, page 337 and ff. 
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that every modern youth knows that it is not merely the fittest who sur- 
vive a modern war, there is a tendency on their part to look with favor 
upon the doctrine which teaches that “ might is the basis of right.” 

Young persons who have never analyzed the problem of human instincts 
and emotions will often be at a loss to see the errors contained in the 
pages of their text-books, in magazines, and in the conversations of their 
friends. They will scarcely be prepared to understand what factors in 
human nature are, as a matter of fact, the predisposing causes of annoy- 
ances, hatred, and revenge. Tell them that the desire to engage in a struggle 
which involves danger and so calls out the best that is in them is a natural 
and instinctive one; or that it is only in deliberately sought battles that 
consciousness of life appears, heightened because of the contrast with the 
possible danger of death; and you will scarcely be able to expect them to 
be content with a dull life in conformity to rules laid down by old- 
fashioned thinkers and unprogressive adults. 

We are of the opinion that our neo-pagan system of higher education 
will have to bear the burden of the responsibility for disseminating doc- 
trines perversive not only of truth but also of right order and the common 
good. How can we inform the responsible persons of the harm they are 
causing by their inhuman doctrines of human nature and society? How 
can we show them how it is that their doctrines cause mental disquietude 
and conflict by the very fact that they lay so little stress upon character 
and living up to one’s ideals; that their doctrine of the relativity of morals 
and progressivism is in itself a source of conflict and confusion for reason- 
ing human beings who seek some lasting and permanent system of values? 

Another doctrine very prevalent in educational and psychological books 
is the following: when an instinctive tendency is frustrated, there is con- 
flict due to the persistent effort of the tendency to fulfil itself against the 
impediment.3 Here conflicts are made out to arise from frustrated natural 
impulses. Krout* thinks deviations from right order occur because the 
socio-cultural milieu is responsible or the individual fails to adjust to its 
changes. Brown teaches the psychoanalytical doctrine that the good of the 
individual and that of the group are constantly and universally in con- 
flict; that too much frustration causes maladjustment and disturbs indi- 
vidual peace. 

The writers on frustration do not tell their readers that persons who 
never restrain or regulate their sensory appetites suffer the most intense 
conflicts; that habitual lack of rational self-control leads to all sorts of 
moral and psychic disorders; that the sensory nature does not comprise 
the whole nature of man. Instead, courage and bravado are extolled be- 
cause by them a person may meet dangers with equanimity and may resist 
the tendency to depression and frustration with depth and intensity of 
feeling, and may be permanently energized afterwards and call out his 
capacities to the full extent.5 This smooth evasion of the fundamental 


8 Allen, op. cit., p. 315. 


4 Krout, M. H., Introduction to Social Psychology. N. Y., Harper and 
Bros., 1942, p. 409. 


5 Allen, op. cit., p. 316. 
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problem in the “conflict theory” by lauding the value of the virtues 
might well be a puzzler for the keenest minds. What is this “ group” with 
which the individual may so easily come in conflict, if it is not the sane 
restrictions which well-ordered societies impose upon their members for 
the good of the whole? 

“Wars are caused by international bankers.”® And since there is no- 
where any stable set of ethical principles to regulate social relations and 
to control industry, individual citizens are just helpless in planning any 
enduring policy. College students who have had years of religious training 
have been known to become very oppressed by the pessimism contained 
in this statement. When one examines more closely the alleged proofs of 
the relativity of morals one finds examples of folkways or customs cleverly 
substituted for the moral law. Those who listen to the charges against the 
international bankers probably do not know where they would go to find 
these hostile disturbers of the peace, but they do have a real doubt about 
the value of the existing order because it does not afford them immediate 
remedies for all their troubles. 

Man is essentially selfish. Enlightened self-interest is the only remedy 
for depression and for equalization of resources. In this clever presenta- 
tion of the problem of selfishness, the reader is made to believe that no 
such thing as charity exists. Instances are pointed to by the scientists 
which show how every person tends to exaggerate his own perfections; 7 
or pretends to be helping others when he is in reality seeking his own 
advantage.8 These instances are supposed to solve the mystery of human 
kindness and love quite definitely. Human beings are all self-seeking in 
their motives and nothing can be done but try to gain one’s own advan- 
tage at whatever cost. 

Similar to the above argument is another one drawn from the alleged 
tendency of all peoples to belittle other nations, and to boast of their own 
superiority; to claim that they are more intelligent, broad-minded and 
cooperative. Students of race psychology are now beginning to see how 
dangerous to the good of society as a whole is this tendency of each nation 
to claim superiority for itself. Some even fear that the grounds for the 
hostile attitudes between the white and the yellow races may be traceable 
to certain experimental investigations claiming to prove that the yellow 
race is inferior to the white in native intelligence and skills. 

Lastly, society must supply the means for satisfying all our needs. If 
every four persons in America, on the average, own an automobile, why 
should there be only one car for every forty persons in Germany? Nazis 
have used this type of suggestion very often in their propaganda. H. Can- 
tril, in his analysis of the panic caused by the “Invasion from Mars” 
clearly sees the dangers of educating young persons along the lines of 
“unlimited material advantages”. He recognizes the fact that many of 
our needs are artificially created through custom and advertising, but he 


6 Rosenberg, A., Public Lectures. 


7 Gurnee, H., Elements of Social Psychology. N. Y., Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936, p. 275. 


8 Morgan, J. J. B., Psychology. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, p. 151. 
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does not point out how treacherous it may be for society when men in 
authority cater to the all too human craving for more and more material 
goods. 


The Social Psychologists’ Suggestions. 


There are three general causes of conflict: sometimes various parts of 
the environment call for inconsistent reactions on the part of an indi- 
vidual; sometimes there is internal conflict because a single stimulus may 
evoke contradictory reactions from various parts of the same person; and 
sometimes a person is discontented because he fails to make a successful 
adjustment to his environment.® 

We may illustrate the technique used by social psychologists to eliminate 
conflicts in the world by recalling the methods used by the Nazis to en- 
lighten the foreign students at their universities. Organizations were formed 
for the purpose of showing the world, through the agency of visiting stu- 
dents, that the Nazis remove all sources of conflict. They claim that indi- 
viduals become well adjusted to their community by being given constant 
though poorly-paid occupations rather than by relief. Nazidom claims to 
have lowered the tendency for conflict between various individuals by 
strengthening national unity and increasing group morale. It claims to 
have done away with internal mental conflicts arising when various desires 
of a person are in opposition. For instance they claim to have made the 
subjects perfectly loyal and when any conflict arises between motives such 
as the good of the state and the duties of religion, then religion must take 
a poor second place. There is no room for a double allegiance, a spiritual 
as well as temporal authority. The thoughtful foreign student wondered 
how the Nazis could find adequate means for putting this doctrine into 
practice. He experienced his own mental conflicts when he learned that 
the real goal toward which the Nazi program was directed was the goal 
of world supremacy. 

American students have sometimes wondered whether it will ever be 
possible to re-educate children who have been formed from their earliest 
years in the school of national socialism. It consoles some of them to be 
informed that truth and righteousness will always win out in the end over 
error and oppression of liberty, but not all of them are aware of the pres- 
sures which are acting upon them at present to make them dissatisfied and 
anxious to try some new experiment in government. 


The Catholic Program. 


Realizing that human beings must learn to respect true ideals of value 
and not be unduly impressed with every new scheme for instant relief, our 
program must be one of thorough education in the rights and privileges of 
man as a rational creature with a supernatural destiny. Our techniques 
must be as efficient as those of the enemies of right order who will prob- 
ably never desist from their efforts to distort the true meaning of peace 
and to overturn the right order established by God for the betterment of 
individuals and of the group. It would seem that our program calls for 


® Krueger, E. T., and Reckless, W. C., Social Psychology. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1931, p. 400. 
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constant warfare against the subtle insinuations of the enemies of truth, 
justice, and charity. We must realize the methods of instruction and of 
propaganda so that our youth will not be distracted by the glamor and 
attractiveness of new doctrines but will be able to see through the shell 
of part-truths and falsehoods contained in many of our proposed reform 
measures. Above all we must begin by training our children fully along 
the lines laid down by our Holy Father. We are somewhat fortunate, 
compared to other countries, in that our conservative-minded parents can 
still be relied on to aid us in opposing the evil influences emanating from 
so Many sources. We may be somewhat consoled by the fact that our 
Catholic youth today are making a good showing for themselves in their 
attitudes toward religion, God, and the future life. We are consoled when 
we learn that our soldiers are acting in anything but a selfish and un- 
cooperative manner in defense of their country. Those who point out that 
Catholics are more conservative and pacifistic than members of other 
groups will scarcely have any argument to prove that this pacificism is a 
hindrance to the good of the state. The record of our soldiers and chap- 
lains shows that patriotism and religion are not values which must call 
forth inconsistent or revolutionary reactions. 

After the armed strife is over we shall have to take special measures 
to counteract the tendencies fostered in our youth by the cruel hardships 
of war. They will, no doubt, be inclined to seek excitements and will find 
it difficult to settle down to routine life again. We cannot hope to succeed 
unless we have planned our attack carefully against the shallow and decep- 
tive maxims mentioned above. Our hope for success in restoring them to 
peace and calm will depend, I think, apart from the supernatural aids of 
religion and the sacraments, upon our use of counter-maxims. Some of 
these could be: wars are caused by uncontrolled avarice and desire for 
revenge, not by any antagonism inherited in the genes; frustrations are 
the inseparable lot of fallen humanity, but they are augmented by attempts 
to find a perfect Utopia upon this earth, for those who offer this solution 
raise false hopes in the minds of men and make their disappointment all 
the more difficult to bear; man is selfish at heart, but to attain the maxi- 
mum of self-expression consistent with the nature of man, he must sympa- 
thize with others, understand the needs and trials of others, participate in 
unselfish and cooperative enterprises, place “common good above private 
good ”. 

An auto for every man after the war will be a noble accomplishment, 
but only if each person feels secure in the knowledge that his own indi- 
vidual gain will not redound to the detriment of other persons. America 
has the largest dam in the world, and also the greatest neuroses—at least 
this is the claim of some European psychiatrists. Perhaps other nations also 
have some desirable qualities in a superlative degree. Practice what you 
preach in the school of democratic thinking and give equal rights to all 
men. Then you will not find yourself assuming an air of superiority over 
those who are less favored with material goods. Live up to your teaching 
that all races are equal by taking a seat in the street-car even though 
others have allowed it to remain vacant. Reflect, for a moment, on the 
fact that some Nazis look upon our treatment of the Negro here in America 
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as a precedent for their odious doctrines about races. Learn to harmonize 
action with principle and then there may be some hope for inner harmony 
of purpose and ideals, for peace between the rich and the poor, the laborer 
and the employer, the leader and the follower. If you must give expres- 
sion to feelings of annoyance and anger, or to competitive and aggressive 
tendencies, you may seek release from tension in harmless substitutes, such 
as sports and debates. These, so we are told by the social psychologists, 
will inflate your ego without at the same time degrading you to the level 
of selfish and uncooperative egocentrism. 


Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vincent Herr 





MeraPHysics Division. Panel: Norsert Ginssurc, BERNARD WUELLER, 
Sistm: M. Joceryn. 


Problem (a): Proofs for the Existence of God. 


Present-day philosophers outside scholastic circles reject the proofs for 
the existence of God usually on two counts. First they charge that the 
deductive inference, which alone is applicable to the problem of God’s 
existence and other problems in ph‘losophy, cannot solve any problem of 
knowledge, cannot be the source of new knowledge. Only the inductive 
procedure can extend our knowledge, for what it establishes we experience 
and can test by experience. The problematic nature of philosophy is in 
singular contrast with the certainty of the positive sciences, philosophy 
being composed of conclusions and the positive sciences of experiences. 

The second count on which the proofs for the existence of God are not 
admitted is the need of making assumptions. It is claimed that the possi- 
bility of knowledge requires that we take certain principles, or truths, for 
granted. One can, indeed, select such assumptions as will make the exist- 
ence of God necessary, but one may also accept other assumptions which 
will make His cxistence needless. Naturally, several assumptions or sets 
of assumptions which make the existence of God unnecessary are possible. 
One set could be the following. We assume a fact as non-necessary if 
within the limits of contradiction we can conceive or imagine it otherwise 
than it is. On this principle we admit that all existing substances are 
non-necessary. We assume them, however, as everlasting—present, past, 
and future—and therefore as requiring no cause for their existence outside 
of themselves. Another set of assumptions may be limited to our experi- 
ence, all possibility and necessity being restricted to the field of generaliza- 
tions derived from the actualities of the universe and anchored to its ob- 
served laws. Evidently, within neither of these sets of assumptions has 
God a place. 

Earlier than our. present-day philosophers, the scholastic proofs for the 
existence of God were rejected on the basis of origin of ideas. The ontolo- 
gists claimed that it is impossible to derive the idea of God or of His 
characteristics such as infinity, absoluteness, from the knowledge of crea- 
tures, since the creatures cannot contain these ideas. Orestes Brownson 
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who condemned ontologism accepted this criticism and by analyzing an 
act of intellectual cognition discovered latent within it the principle that 
God creates the beings of our experience which he expressed in the formula, 
Ens Creat Existencias. 

At Louvain one of my professors of the Institute of Philosophy criticized 
the scholastic proofs for the existence of God because they established the 
need of His existence only for our reality and not the absolute necessity 
of His existence. Hence, as being closer to proving the absolute necessity 
of God’s existence, he preferred “the fourth way”, the gradation of per- 
fections in the beings of our experience. You will note that the Louvain 
professor desires evidence for the absolute existence of God with a mini- 
mum relation to and consideration of our reality, while our present-day 
philosophers demand the evidence in close relation to our reality with a 
maximum consideration of our reality. 

Of late, the scholastic proofs for the existence of God as formulated by 
St. Thomas were again subjected to a critical analysis (Mortimer J. Adler, 
“ Demonstration of God’s Existence”, The Thomist, V (Jan., 1943), 188- 
218). They were found to be weak because of the probable possibility, 
admitted by St. Thomas, of an eternal existence of our reality, implying 
an infinite series of caused beings. This criticism was well answered in the 
same review, the nature of these proofs and their cogency being set in 
clearer view (Herbert Thomas Schwartz, “A Reply: Demonstration of 
God’s Existence,” The Thomist, VI (April, 1943), 19-48). 

An ideal proof for the existence of God would have to avoid all these 
criticisms. Since the present-day philosophers, however, exclude the possi- 
bility of proving the existence of God, their criticism must be examined 
for its validity. 

The criticism of the proofs of the existence of God on the score of the 
nature of deduction and induction is easily answered. Analysis of induc- 
tion reveals that inductive inference is really deductive inference. Two 
forms of inductive inferences deserve to be noted. When the inductive 
procedure is used to establish individual scientific laws, such as efficient and 
material causes of occurrences, the fact or facts discovered by experimen- 
tation form one premise and the other premise is one canon or more of 
Mill, the inference being the scientific law or hypothesis. Here the hypoth- 
esis is established by its becoming rightfully an inference from the fact 
or facts of experience and from the canons of Mill. When the inductive 
procedure is applied for discovering the explanation of a complex problem 
of reality, such as the nature of light or of matter, one of the premises 
is the surmised explanation or hypothesis of the problem, the other premise 
is a statement of what this hypothesis involves, while the conclusion is 
the discovery by experimentation that what the hypothesis involves are 
actual facts. In this second inductive inference the hypothesis is estab- 
lished by making it successfully one of the premises from which the experi- 
mental facts follow necessarily as conclusions. This mental operation is 
nothing but deduction, although the manner of using it for a proof is 
justified only because there is no other way of finding explanations for 
complex problems in the field of the positive sciences. This method of 
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proving the hypothesis requires a cumulative number of experimental facts 
in the conclusion. 

Expressing the two kinds of inductive inferences in the form of ante- 
cedent and consequent, the first would have the form of a straight deduc- 
tion. If A, then B. But A. Therefore B. If this and that fact occur the 
hypothesis is true. But as experiments reveal, this and that fact do occur. 
Therefore, this hypothesis is true. The second kind of induction would have 
the form of inverted deduction. If A, then B. But B. Therefore A. If this 
hypothesis is true, such and such facts must be present in experience. 
But experimentation reveals that such and such facts do occur. Therefore 
this hypothesis is true. This latter procedure may be used effectively in 
many philosophic problems; it reveals the complexity of evidences from 
experience in support of the solution of a problem which cannot be used 
in the deductive procedure. Since the inferential procedures in the positive 
sciences and in philosophy are the same, it is just as legitimate to use them 
for the problem of the existence of God and other problems of Philosophy 
as it is for the problems in the positive sciences. 

The discrediting of deduction is partly due to the unfortunate examples 
usually found in logic texts. All men have immortal souls. But Peter is 
a man. Therefore Peter has an immortal soul. This type of syllogism, in 
which the attention is on subsuming the particular under the general, serves 
the purpose of using our knowledge as we live our life. After we have 
proved that man has an immortal soul, or that water is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen, we need merely to recognize among the objects 
of our experience those which are men and those which are water to know 
that the former have immortal souls and the latter are composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen. The advance in knowledge comes in the deductive infer- 
ence in which the major premise of the foregoing syllogism, man has an 
immortal soul, was established; in this syllogism the attention has to be 
on the relationships between the major, minor, and middle terms, and not 
on the subsumption of the particular under the general. 

The statement that the positive sciences are composed of experiences 
and philosophy of conclusions and that the inferences of induction are es- 
tablished by experience is far from being correct. If any text or article on 
the positive sciences is submitted to careful analysis it will be found that 
very few if any of the statements are experiences, they are rather infer- 
ences. That a body subject to one impulse will move in the direction of 
that impulse and that it will move in the maximum velocity caused by 
that impulse until another impulse acts contrary to that motion are both 
conclusions. That water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen is a con- 
clusion. That certain definite quantities are concerned in chemical re- 
actions is a conclusion, the quantities being averages. All quantity rela- 
tionships in astronomy or in any other positive science are conclusions. 
The descriptions in geology or in any of the other positive sciences are 
inferences from the appearances of objects when viewed at different posi- 
tions. In an act of vision we see objects according to the laws of perspec- 
tive from the position observed; we cannot see them in their actual shapes 
or sizes and special relationships to one another. Actually experiences are 
generally rejected in the positive sciences. In vision the basic experience 
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is the fact that objects are colored; because they are colored are they seen 
at all. Yet almost universally, the positive scientists reject the objective 
reality of colors, reducing them to wave motions in ether or to electron 
emissions or combinations of these. 

It is incorrect to say that in the positive sciences experience justifies any 
inductive inference. When in harmony with the wave theory of light, on 
the causing of a spark to pass between two metal balls at one end of a 
room an electric spark passes between two balls at the other end of the 
room, the latter electric spark does not justify the inductive conclusion 
that light is an ether wave or the inference that an electric spark in one 
place should cause an electric spark in another place without any apparent 
connecting wire. Experience does not reveal the existence of ether and it 
does not reveal that the first electric spark caused the second. Only 
through an act of inference is it known that the first electric spark causes 
the second and through another act of inference is it known that there is 
ether in the universe in which light and electric waves may occur. 

The other criticism by our present-day philosophy, the need of making 
assumptions and the justifiability of making such assumptions as will not 
require God’s existence, divides present-day philosophy by an immense 
chasm from scholastic philosophy. In scholastic philosophy there are no 
assumptions. If for the possibility of knowledge assumptions were neces- 
sary then it would not be true that being is intelligible and knowledge 
based upon sufficient evidence would be an impossibility. Scholastic phil- 
osophy justifies all principles, including the principles of the possibility 
of the certainty of knowledge to man. 

The needlessness of assumptions can be shown in the process of justify- 
ing the principles of identity and contradiction through an analysis of 
experience and in the process of proving the principle of sufficient reason 
through the principles of identity and contradiction. As in such an analysis 
of our experience, the self-justification of the principles of identity and of 
contradiction become at once evident to us and in the analysis of these 
two principles the necessity of the principle of sufficient reason is clearly 
seen by us, we have experience of the fact that we can know. This factual 
certainty can be raised to absolute certainty through the principle of suffi- 
cient reason that our cognitive faculties are per se ordinated and oriented 
to knowledge. Nor is such a use of the metaphysical principle of sufficient 
reason circular. For in establishing the necessity and validity of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason our intellect is only an instrument and not a 
premise. 

The criticism that the scholastic proofs for the existence of God establish 
not the absolute necessity of God’s existence but the relative necessi‘ of 
His existence for our universe and the criticism that we have to consider 
the infinite series of beings at least in most of the proofs can be avoided 
by reconstructing the proofs for God’s existence in a form where the 
absolute necessity of His existence is established and where there is no 
consideration of an infinite series of beings. Such a form of proof must 
be possible, since after we prove God’s existence we find that His is abso- 
lute and that He is always the immediate cause of any being or event in 
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the world, sometimes the sole cause and sometimes the first cause with 
created beings as second causes. 

I think I have succeeded in putting the proofs for the existence of God 
in a form where the absolute necessity of His existence is established and 
where this absolute necessity of His existence follows directly from the 
premises without any reference to a finite or infinite series of beings. Be- 
fore I present to you one of the demonstrations as a sample I want to 
make it clear that I admit the legitimacy of the five ways of St. Thomas, 
although I should prefer the first way to be reconstructed in regard to 
another term than that of motion and I should like to have the fourth 
and fifth way developed at greater length. In reconstructing the demon- 
strations for the existence of God I have made another change. I do not 
begin with a nominal definition of God, but I begin with the problem, Is 
the Reality of Our Experience Self-Sufficient? 

To leave no doubt as to. the certainty of the demonstrations, I establsh, 
as I already have stated, the principle of identity, contradiction, and suffi- 
cient reason. Then I present those characteristics of the world of our 
experience which have direct relationship to the need of God’s existence. 
Most of the characteristics lead to the absolute necessity of the existence 
of a being with characteristics contradictory to these. The first of such 
characteristics is that the beings of our experience are non-necessary beings, 
that they of themselves do not require to exist and as far as they them- 
selves are concerned they may be non-existent. I do not bother to estab- 
lish this for all the beings of the universe. The existence of some non- 
necessary beings is sufficient for my purpose. Here is my first proof for 
God’s existence. 

A being must have the sufficient reason for existence either in its own 
self or in another being. 


Now non-necessary being cannot have the sufficient reason for its 
existence in itself, for by reason of its self it is neither existing nor non- 
existing—it is absolutely indifferent to existing. 

Hence non-necessary being must have the sufficient reason for its 
existence in another being, and that just because it is non-necessary 
being. Here another must mean formally another, that is a being other 
than a non-necessary being. If we say that this boy just because he 
has heart lesions will not do for the football team but that another 
boy is required, we must take the word, another, in the sense of a boy 
other than one having heart lesions, that is a boy not having heart 
lesions. If we reject a young man as unfit for a position just because 
he has no university degree and want another young man, we neces- 
sarily mean by another a young man other than one not having a 
university degree, that is a young man who has a university degree. 

But a being other than non-necessary being must be necessary being. 

Wherefore, if any thing at all exist, necessary being absolutely must be. 

But some thing does exist. 

_Therefore necessary being must absolutely be. 


I desire to call your attention to the fact that everything implied in the 
steps of the foregoing inferential procedure is being used for the proof of 
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the absolute necessity of the existence of necessary being. The only contact 
with reality in this demonstration for the existence of the necessary being 
is the existence of some thing. It matters not what this something is. 
Of course, the knowledge of non-necessary being and of necessary being 
was derived from an analysis of the existing reality. The principles of 
identity and contradiction became known also through an examination 
of our reality, while the principle of sufficient reason was established 
through the principles of identity and contradiction. But the experience 
of our reality did not establish the ideas of non-necessary and of necessary 
beings, it merely revealed them; and experience with our reality did not 
justify the principles of identity and contradiction, they justified them- 
selves as they were discovered through analysis of our reality. Conse- 
quently the given demonstration establishes the absolute necessity of the 
existence of necessary being. Since at the same time it gives the reason 
for this absolute necessity, it seems to me that this demonstration is 
“propter quid”. 

It is possible also to state the demonstration in such a way that no 
reference is made to any existing being, that an existing being is not used 
as a premise. In this case the demonstration would have the following 
form: 

A being has the sufficient reason for whatever it is either in its own self 
or in another being. 


But non-necessary being cannot have the sufficient reason in its own 
self for existing. 

Therefore it must have that reason in another being. 

But another being is necessary being. 

Therefore either no being at all exists or necessary being must 
absolutely exist. 

But if no being at all exists, no being is possible. 

Therefore all being would be an intrinsic contradiction, no being 
could exist or could be possible, absolute nothing would be universal. 

But beings are possible. Although from the analysis of existing things 
do we know that beings are possible, we know that they are possible 
independently of their existence. That they actually exist is non-neces- 
sary but that they may possibly exist is necessary and cannot be other- 
wise. Not their actual existence reveals the reason for their necessary 
possibility, but their nature and the relation of their nature to existence 
establish it. Independently of our existing reality analysis reveals 
that a being which exists non-necessarily is a non-contradiction and 
that a being which exists necessarily is a non-contradiction. The actual- 
ity of absolute contradiction, of absolute nothing, is in itself impossible. 
By analysis absolute nothing reveals itself to be only mental and its 
non-mental actuality to be impossible. If nothing at all existed, abso- 
lute nothing would be non-mentally actual. 

Therefore the necessary being must actually exist. 


It seems to me that this demonstration is valid and is certainly a demon- 
stration “propter quid”, but because of its difficulty I have hesitated to 
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reconstruct my proofs for the existence of God in this form. The consid- 
eration of the non-existence of all beings, the distinctive mark of this form 
of the demonstration, is used by St. Thomas in “The Third Way”. 

In my way of demonstrating the existence of God there are nineteen 
proofs, but I think that one or two more are possible. I am aware that 
traditionally only five proofs are thought possible. I wish to remind you, 
however, that even St. Thomas had two other proofs besides the five ways. 
From the existence of beings internally composite he concluded to the 
existence of a being internally simple. From the existence of many diverse 
and individual beings he concluded to the existence of one being. But 
since the beings of our experience possess many characteristics which are 
contradictory to the characteristics true of God, I do not see any reason 
why each of these characteristics should not show the necessary existence 
of God by establishing the existence of a being with characteristics con- 
trary to these. 

The criticism of ontologists can be avoided by determining through 
analysis in what sense creatures constitute the source of our knowledge of 
God. As we are constituted in this world we necessarily acquire all our 
natural knowledge through the experiencing of our material reality. Across 
our external senses we know our reality at the same time both sensually 
and intellectually. Part of our knowledge is justified by such experience 
and must be so justified: for example, the existence of the complexity 
and diversity of things in the world, of their activity, motion, and change. 
Part of our knowledge we acquire through experience by analyzing the 
beings of our experience, without, however, this knowledge needing to be 
justified by experience, although always in harmony with it. Thus we 
discover the principle of identity and contradiction and some other prin- 
ciples by examining the beings of our experience, but in this examination 
these principles justify themselves and are not justified by the facts of 
experience. Ideas expressive of the nature of God we acquire through our 
knowledge of our reality, for in this world we have no immediate knowl- 
edge of God. Such ideas as the infinite, the absolute, we obtain by know- 
ing the finite and relative beings of our world. We do not, however, derive 
the ideas of the infinite and the absolute from the ideas of the finite and 
the relative by denying limits to them. Rather we learn the finite and 
the infinite, the relative and the absolute, simultaneously while we face 
the reality of our experience. The finite relative things of our experience 
are only the material causes of our ideas of the absolute and infinite. 
Being finite and relative they reveal themselves as such to our mind, but 
in revealing themselves to be finite and relative they at the same time 
reveal to us the infinite and absolute. For finite and infinite, relative and 
absolute being co-relatives, are necessarily together in the mind. Other 
predicates of God are directly derived from creature ideas, or are creature 
ideas with the limits denied. The transcendentals are true equally of God 
and created beings, although analogically. Intelligence and free will are 
true of God and created spirits, whether pure or mixed, also analogically. 
In regard to intelligence we can get rather a clear idea of what divine 
intelligence is by considering our immediate knowledge of self-evident 
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truths to be extended over all possible knowledge of God and created 
beings in an exhausting way. God’s immensity, however, remains obscure; 
His ubiquity, which is derived from His immensity, is expressed in terms 
of a real relationship on His part to creatures when He cannot have such 
a relationship. 


ALEXANDER P. ScHorRScCH 
De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 





Problem (b): Abstractive and Intuitive Knowledge in 
Relation to Being. 


In his Preface to Metaphysics, the noted Thomist, Jacques Maritain, 
teaches us that the object of metaphysics, ens inquantum ens, is first of 
all the product of abstraction. It is an “ abstractum,” he says, “being dis- 
engaged and isolated, at least so far as being can be taken in abstraction 
from more particularized objects. It is being disengaged and isolated 
from the sensible quiddity, being viewed as such and set apart in its pure 
intelligible values.”1 Secondly, insists Maritain, this ens inquantum ens, 
this “being as such,” is likewise the object of an intellectual intuition. 
What is this intuition? To those gifted with this intuition—and not all, 
we are told, are blessed with it—being is “seen in its distinctive properties, 
as trans-objectively subsistent, autonomous and essentially diversified.” 
This intuition is the “intellectual perception of the inexhaustible and in- 
comprehensible reality thus manifested as the object of this perception.” 
It is a “perception direct and immediate ... a simple sight, superior 
to any discursive reasoning or demonstration.” How is it brought about? 
By a twofold lumen or “ light”, one pertaining to the object, the other to 
an intellectual “virtue” or “habitus”. This, in brief, as far as I can 
understand it, is Maritain’s intuition of “being as such ”.2 

In a profound study titled “The Psychology of Duns Scotus and its 
Modernity,” Ephrem Longpre, of the school of Duns Scotus, likewise speaks 
of an abstraction and intuition. He says: 


As an object of thought, the individual Ens is also the only reality 
which exists in fact. In order to reach its concrete and actual existence, 
and to give us an ideal representation, according to Duns Scotus, two 
ways present themselves: the abstractive and the intuitive cognition. 
The former is based on abstraction; it does not reach its object in its 
existential reality, but in its ideal quiddity; this is the foundation of 
science in the Aristotelian sense of the word, thanks to the abstractive 
concepts which it elaborates. Intuitive cognition, on the contrary, is a 
direct view of the object; it touches immediately the thing itself in its 
concrete existence, as well as the real and objective aspects of the Ens, 
which the Scholastics call intentiones primae entis. In abstractive cog- 
nition, the intelligible species moves the intellect; in the intuitive 
cognition, on the contrary, it is the object, res praesens in se3 


1 New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941, p. 19. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 43-47. 
3 The Franciscan Educational Conference, Vol. XIII (1931), pp. 40-41. 
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These two thinkers, one a Thomist, the other a Scotist, apparently do 
not see eye to eye. And this is not surprising to anybody, I am sure. 
Let us note some of the differences of the opinions of these two men. 
For Maritain “ intuition” denotes the perception of the inexhaustible and 
incomprehensible reality manifested as the object of this perception. For 
Longpre intuitive cognition is simply a direct view of the object in its 
concrete existence. For Maritain it is the intelligible species which under 
certain conditions motivates the intellect to an intuition* For Longpre it 
is the object itself, not the species, which becomes the object of intuitive 
knowledge. Applying this doctrine to the object of metaphysics, Maritain 
believes that ens inquantum ens, “being as such”, is known intuitively; 
Longpre, on the other hand, insists that only the “individual Ens” is 
known in such a manner. In fact, says Longpre, there is no such thing as 
a “being as such” which would exist outside the mind. 

It is obvious that these radically distinct views on intuition or intuitive 
knowledge certainly do not clarify the significance of a philosophical term 
which in popular and scientific circles passes today for any apparently 
mysterious and intricate process of the human mind. It is obvious, too, 
that in these radically distinct views we are faced with a difference of 
opinion which affects the very roots of psychology and metaphysics. It 
leads to a problem with which many others, fundamental ones too, are 
involved. 

Several pertinent questions, therefore, may well be asked. Where in 
scholastic philosophy can such terms as “ intuition” and “ intuitive knowl- 
edge ” and their corresponding theories be justified? Where does intuitive 
knowledge stand in relation to abstractive knowledge? Since “being as 
such” is reputedly the object of metaphysics, another question of para- 
mount importance may be raised: How do we come to a knowledge of 
this “ being as such”? Abstractively? Intuitively? Or, perhaps, by both 
methods? In an attempt to clarify this matter, let us reduce these ques- 
tions to three and try to answer them in that order. 1. How do we arrive 
at a knowledge of “being as such”? 2. What is intuitive knowledge, and 
where, if at all, does it enter into the process of acquiring the concept 
of being? 3. Finally, what are a few of the implications consequent upon 
a theory of intuitive knowledge? 


Knowine “ Berna as Sucu ” 


In reply to the first question, let us consider the theories of St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus. Both evidently agree in their explanations as to our 
knowledge of “ being as such.” St. Thomas, by reason of his psychological 
principles, could not teach any doctrine other than that we arrive at a 
knowledge of “being as such” by abstraction. “A thing is intelligent,” 
he says, “from the fact of its being without matter: in sign of which 
forms become understood by being abstracted from matter. Hence also 
understanding is of universals, and not of singulars, because matter is the 
principle of individuation.” 5 The reasoning of the Angelic Doctor is clear. 


4 Op. cit., p. 45. 
5 Contra Gentiles, I, 44. 
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We can know by abstraction exclusively. Things in reality are material 
and singular. The human intellect, on the other hand, is a spiritual faculty. 
Now since matter is the principle of individuation it must be abstracted 
from things together with all other singularity and individuality if we are 
to know them in a universal way, that is, after the manner of the being 
of the intellect. It is thus, therefore, by abstraction, that we arrive at the 
knowledge of any and every universal, and, a fortiori, of “ being as such.” 
Moreover, it was precisely this necossity of abstraction and its consequent 
species in knowing that led Aristotle and St. Thomas to the admission of 
an agent or active intellect. To know we must have intelligible species. 
But the very existence of intelligible species argues for an agent intellect 
which will abstract the species from its material conditions.* The theory, 
therefore, of St. Thomas on cognition allows only for an abstractive 
knowledge of “ being as such.” 

Duns Scotus teaches a similar doctrine. Socrates as Socrates, the Subtle 
Doctor avers, is something singular, something individual. Nevertheless, 
from this individual Socrates we can abstract many predicates. Thus the 
individuality of a thing does not prevent us from abstracting a common 
concept from it.7 This process of abstraction is peculiar to the agent 
intellect, for it alone, according to Scotus, can transfer an object from one 
order to another, from the order of material things to the order of spiritual 
things. Here, too, then, the agent intellect is postulated on the grounds 
of abstraction. Without it there can be no quidditative concept, no con- 
cept of an essence.® Thus it is, continues Scotus, that being accordingly 
as it abstracts from the sensible and non-sensible is truly the proper object 
of the intellect.1° The Subtle Doctor, therefore, does not seem to teach 
a doctrine different from that of St. Thomas. Both admit that we can 
know “ being as such” since it is a quiddity or an essence which reaches 
the intellect thanks to the abstractive process of the agent intellect. 


II 


If we arrive at a knowledge of “being as such”, ens inquantum ens, by 
abstraction, then where does intuition or intuitive knowledge enter into 


6 Oportet igitur ponere aliquam virtutem ex parte intellectus, quae faceret 
intelligibilia in actu, per abstractionem specierum a conditionibus materiali- 
bus. Et haec est necessitas ponendi intellectum agentem. Sum. Theol., 
p. I, q. 79, art. 7. 


7 Socrates enim inquantum Socrates est singularis, et tamen a Socrate 
plura possunt abstrahi praedicata, et ideo singularitas alicujus non impedit 
quin ab eo, quod singulare est, possit abstrahi aliquis conceptus communis. 
I Oz., d. 3, q. 2, IX, p. 38. This and subsequent quotations from Duns 


Scotus are taken from the Vives Edition of the Opera Omnia of Paris, 
1891-1895. 


8...actio abstrahendi, quae est prima actio intellectus agentis.. . 


nulla autem alia (potentia) transfert objectum suum de ordine ad ordinem, 


sic intelligendo de ordine corporalium ad ordinem spiritualium. Quodlibet., 
q. 15, XXVI, p. 146. 


® Nullus autem quidditativus (conceptus) potest haberi nisi impressus vel 
a ab illo quod movet intellectum, puta ab accidente. I Oz., d. 3, 
q. 3, , p. 110. 


10. . . et ita ens secundum quod abstrahens a sensibili et insensibili, est 


vere proprium objectum intellectus. Ibid., p. 147. 
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the process of acquiring this concept? This question is not as simple as 
the first. Unfortunately, St. Thomas has not much, if anything at all, to 
say on the subject. The word intuitus, however, which may be translated 
into the English by “ intuition ””"—and that is the translation made by the 
English Dominicans in translating the Summa Theologica—occurs on sev- 
eral occasions in his works, but only in passing. In some passages he uses 
the word in its usual meaning of “to look at, regard, gaze.”11 Again, he 
uses intuitus to denote a way of knowing of the angels in contradistinction 
to discursive reasoning,!? and as a way of knowing a principle and its 
conclusion simultaneously.13 Finally, intuitus is the vision whereby God 
knows all things as present.1¢ Hence the Angelic Doctor is very sparing 
with his words and thought on the subject of intuition or intuitive knowl- 
edge in relation to the human mind. At the very least we can say that 
he did not speak of any intuition of “being as such” in the sense that 
intuition would be a source of knowledge for man. This will explain why 
Thomists never have developed a consistent doctrine on intuitive cognition. 
Those who have attempted one have soon discovered it incompatible with 
the teaching of their master, and incompatible with his Aristotelian psycho- 
logical principles. Perhaps this accounts, too, for the strange fact that 
today not a vestige remains of a doctrine embraced even by one of the 
leading Thomists of the XIV century, Hervaeus Natalis of Paris.15 

We are, therefore, obliged to look elsewhere for an adequate theory and 
exposition of intuition or intuitive knowledge. We find it in the works of 
Duns Scotus. Here the Subtle Doctor offers a well-developed and well- 
grounded theory on intuitive cognition. Unfortunately, as we shall see, 
the admission of this kind of cognition into his psychology proved to be 
such a shock to the Aristotelian principles which he had taken for granted 
that his untimely death prevented him from back-tracking into his original 
philosophical tenets to take cognizance of this cognition and to apply it 
to the various problems which had arisen from various Aristotelian assump- 
tions. It was a difficult step for Scotus to make, but the evidence, as he 
saw it, was so convincing that he willingly sacrificed these assumptions 
for it. 

For the salient features of the Subtle Doctor’s teaching on intuitive cog- 
nition we shall quote from what is believed to be his latest work, the 
Quaestiones Quodlibetales, and which was composed shortly before his 
death.1¢ In this work, Duns Scotus, referring to simple apprehension, 
speaks of two distinct acts of the intellect. The first of these is an abstrac- 
tive act. Here the intellect grasps an object while it is indifferent as to 


11 Sum. Theol., p. I-II, q. 22, art. 2, ad 3; II-II, q. 23, art. 1, ad 3. 

12 Jbid., p. II-II, q. 180, art. 6, ad 2. 

13 Ibid., p. I, q. 19, art. 5. 

14 Jbid., q. 14, art. 8. 

15 Philotheus Bohner, O.F.M., “The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents 
According to Ockham,” Traditio, I (1943), p. 236. 

16 Glorieux assigns the year 1307 as the most probable date for the deliv- 
ery of the Quodlibeta. Cfr. Glorieux, L’Abbe P., “La litterature quod- 


libetique de 1260 a 1320,” Bibliotheque Thomiste, Kain (Belgique), V 
(1925), p. 28. 
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the object’s existence or non-existence, indifferent as to its real presence 
or absence. In other words, because of the very nature of the abstractive 
act, the intellect here makes no reference whatever either to the existence 
or non-existence, either to the real presence or absence of the object which 
it represents. In this act, therefore, the intellect can view the object only 
as a quiddity or essence. That we have knowledge based on the abstrac- 
tive act is a fact of everyday experience. We know universals or quid- 
dities of things equally irrespective of whether they exist in some concrete 
thing in reality or not, whether they are present or not.17 In another 
work, Scotus defines this abstractive act briefly as the knowledge of a quid- 
dity as it is abstracted from actual existence and non-existence.18 Ephrem 
Longpre, in the article quoted above, refers to the abstractive act as that 
which reaches its object “in its ideal quiddity ” as opposed to a knowledge 
of that object “in its existential reality.” 19 

To illustrate. The object of one of my abstractive acts may be the 
essence of rocky mountains; the object of another, the essence of golden 
mountains. In both of these acts the intellect informs me only of the 
quidditative content of the objects. The intellect does not inform me 
whether the rocky and golden mountains actually exist or not, whether 
they are really present before me or not. Mere quiddities or essences are 
the only information I obtain. It is patent, therefore, that if the quiddity 
or essence of golden mountains cannot assure me whether such mountains 
exist or not, then no quiddity or essence, be it derived from reality or from 
a vivid imagination, can give me that information. The abstractive act 
gives me but a quiddty—nothing more. 

There is, however, another act, says Scotus, an intuitive one which we do 
not experience with as much certainty as the abstractive one. Nevertheless 
it is possible and it consists in this that the intellect knows a present and 
existing object as present and existing.2° In other words, in this simple 
apprehension the intellect grasps not only a quiddity or essence; it grasps 
the object in itself as it exists and as it is present before me. Thus, let 
us say, that I stand at the foot of a rocky mountain. I not only see the 
mountain with my visual organ. My intellect has likewise—by an intuitive 
act—grasped that datum of experience with the note of real existence and 


-., distinguitur de duplici actu intellectus, et hoc loquendo de 
simplici apprehensione sive intellectione objecti simplicis, unus indifferenter 
potest esse respectu objecti existentis, et non existentis, et indifferenter 
etiam respectu objecti, non realiter praesentis, sicut et realiter praesentis: 
istum actum frequenter experimur in nobis, quia universalia, sive quiddi- 
tates rerum intelligimus aeque, sive habeant ex natura rei esse extra in 
aliquo supposito, sive non, et ita de praesentia et absentia. Quodlibet., 
q. 6, XXV, p. 243. 


18... . primam (cognitionem) voco abstractivam, quae est ipsius quid- 


ditatis secundum ny abstrahitur ab existentia actuali, et non existentia. 
II Oz., d. 3, q. 9, 


19P. 40. 


20 Alius autem actus intelligendi est, quem tamen non ita certitudinaliter 
experimur in nobis; possibilis tamen est talis, qui, scilicet praecise sit 
objecti praesentis ut praesentis, et existentis ut existentis, Quodhbet., q. 6, 
XXV, pp. 243-244 


II, p. 212. 
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actual presence. Appaently, then, this intuitive act took place before or, 
at least, simultaneously with the abstractive act. 

William Ockham resorted to a contingent proposition to explain intuitive 
knowledge. Let us take, for example, the contingent proposition “the sky 
is blue.” We can have a knowledge of “blue” and a knowledge of “s 
Now when we make the statement “the sky is blue,” two essentially dis- 
tinct interpretations may be given. One possible interpretation is this: 
the sky is blue, because it is known by me here and now from the evidence 
of the fact. I actually know that the sky is blue. In other words, this 
statement is an evident existential proposition. Another interpretation can 
be given. We can understand this proposition not knowing whether it is 
verified by fact or not. We simply combine two terms by the copula “ is” 
to form « proposition which, however, is not verified to us by evidence of 
the fact. This difference between an evident existential proposition and a 
non-evident existential proposition is due, says William Ockham, to an 
essential difference in the incompleza or terms, since in the evident existen- 
tial proposition the object is known intuitively while in the non-evident 
existential proposition the object is not known intuitively?! 

Before we proceed to the proofs which the Subtle Doctor adduces for 
intuitive knowledge and to the kinds of this knowledge, it may be well to 
pause for a moment and to ask: Why did Scotus approach the subject of 
intuitive knowledge with such hesitancy so as to say that we do not 
experience it as surely as abstractive knowledge? While we have no inten- 
tion of reading doctrines into the philosophy of Duns Scotus in the light 
of his able followers, we must maintain that with this statement he did 
not question the fact of intuitive cognition, for he immediately sets out, 
as he himself says, to “prove” it. Furthermore, he asserts the identical 
doctrine on intuitive knowledge—without questioning it as to its certainty— 
and adds proofs for it in many loci of several other works.22 To under- 
stand Scotus’ hesitancy we must appreciate the fact that he was making a 
definite break with Aristotelian tradition. As a scholar on this problem 
has recently pointed out, “ the reason for Scotus’ lack of certitude is this: 
he was haunted by the metaphysical approach to psychology which was 
one of the most unfortunate Aristotelian legacies under which philosophers 
of his time laboured. But even apart from that handicap, the problem of 
explaining how intuitive knowledge is possible still remains.” 23 


21 Omnis notitia incomplexa aliquorum terminorum, quae potest esse causa 
notitiae evidentis respectu propositionis compositaé ex illis terminis, distin- 
guitur secundum speciem a notitia incomplexa illorum, quae quantum- 
cunque intendatur, non potest esse causa notitiae evidentis respectu propo- 
sitionis ejusdem. ‘Ord., Prol. I, X, p. 19. This and subsequent quotations 
from Ockham are taken from the ‘Lyons Edition of his works, 1495. 


22 er, q. 7, XXV, pp. 289-290; q. 13, XXV, p. 521; q. 14, XXVI, 
p. 39; I Oz., d. 1, q. 2, VIII, p. 319; If Oz., d. 3, q. 9, XII, pp. 212-213; 
a. 11, p. 278; oO oF xan, peas, TV Oz., ‘d. 45, q. 2, XX, p. 305; d. 49, 
q. 12 I, pp. 440-442; Rep. Par., TV, d. 45, q. 3, XXIV, pp. 575-576. 


23 Sebastian Day, O.F.M., Intuitive Cognition According to John Duns 
Scotus, Master’s Dissertation, New York: St. Bonaventure College, 1943, 
p. 4. 
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Scotus, therefore, admits two kinds of intellective acts in regard to simple 
apprehension: the one, abstractive, presents the mind with the quiddity of 
an object; the other, intuitive, presents the mind with the object itself in 
its existential and presential order. In the former, I know the essence 
of the object; in the latter I know that an object exists and is present. 
Both are specifically distinct in virtue of their respective motivating ob- 
jects: the abstractive act is motivated by an intelligible species; the intui- 
tive act is motivated by the actually existing and really present object 
itself 24 Any intelligible thing, therefore, can be apprehended by the in- 
tellect in this twofold fashion of abstractive and intuitive cognition. 


The reasens which compelled Duns Scotus to embrace the theory of 
intuitive knowledge are many. Let us consider a few of them. The first 
and invariable reason he adduces for this point is drawn by analogy from 
sense knowledge.25 It reads as follows: Whatever cognitive perfection 
pertains to the sensitive cognitive power can likewise pertain, and in an 
eminent degree, to the intellectual cognitive power. Now, in the matter 
of knowing it is an indication of perfection that the intellect attain the 
.first object perfectly. That object, however, is not attained perfectly when 
it is known only through some medium, as in a diminished similarity, or 
in some similarity derived from the object, or in some species. In other 
words, in this imperfect cognition the object is not known in itself. Un- 
questionably, the sensitive power enjoys that perfection in its cognition 
since it knows its object not through a medium but in itself as existing 
and as present in its real existence. Therefore, that perfection pertains to 
the intellectual power as well. Hence the intellect knows an object as 
existing and as present in its own existence.26 Briefly, then, to know an 
object directly, as it is in itself, is a greater perfection than to know it 
merely through a medium such as, let us say, a species. But such direct 
and immediate knowledge of an object as present and existing is found 
in the sensitive cognitive power. Therefore, it must likewise be found in 
the intellect which is a much superior cognitive faculty. 


24 Alia diversitas potest ibi assignari, quia actus abstractivus et intuitivus 
differunt specie, quia aliud et aliud est ibi movens; hic (abstractivus) enim 


movet species similis rei; ibi autem movet res praesens in se. IV Oz., d. 
49, q. 12, X XI, p. 442. 


25 Quodlibet., q. 6, XXV, pp. 243-244; I Oz., d. 1, q. 2, VIII, p. 319; 
II Oz., d. 3, q. 9, XII, p. 213; IV, Oz., d. 49, q. 8, XXI, p. 306. 


26 Hoc probatur, quia omnis perfectio cognitionis absolute, quae potest 
competere potentiae cognitivae sensitivae, potest eminenter competere 
potentiae cognitivae intellectivae; nunc autem perfectionis est in actu cog- 
noscendi, ut cognitio est, perfecte attingere primum objectum; non autem 
perfecte attingitur, quando non in se attingitur, sed tantummodo in aliqua 
diminuta, vel derivata similitudine ab ipso; sensitiva autem habet hanc 
perfectionem in cognitione sua, quia potest objectum attingere in se, ut 
existens, et ut praesens est in existentia reali, et non tantum diminute 
attingendo ipsum in quadam perfectione diminuta; ergo ista perfectio 
competit intellectivae in cognoscendo; sed non potest sibi competere, nisi 


cognosceret existens, et ut in existentia propria praesens est. Quodlibet., 
q. 6, XXV, pp. 243-244. 
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Another reason offered for intuitive cognition is derived by Duns Scotus 
from our knowledge of our interior acts. Did we not have intuitive cog- 
nition of anything, says Scotus, we would not know of our interior acts, 
whether they are within us or not; or, at least, we would not be certain 
of them. But this is evidently false, since we do know our interior acts 
without any question or doubt. Therefore that fact of our interior experi- 
ence argues for the existence of intuitive knowledge.2? Introspection 
teaches us that we are conscious of our interior acts. This is a fact which 
no scholastic philosopher will question. But we may ask: How do I know 
my interior acts? What method of knowing informs me that I am think- 
ing or desiring here and now? Abstraction? Scotus would answer in the 
negative. Let us say, that now I desire an apple. Will the intellect ab- 
stract the “now-ness” and “I-ness” and “ desire-ness” and “ apple-ness” 
and then correlate these four concepts for me? Even if it did, that ab- 
stractive cognition could not inform me of the existence and presence of 
this intellective act. While we refer to introspection repeatedly, it should 
be realized that according to Duns Scotus this method of Lnowing cannot 
be explained by abstractive cognition. It can be known and accounted for 
only by intuitive cognition. 

Again, intuitive cognition is argued for by Scotus on the basis of our 
knowledge of contingent truths. It is true that we have a quidditative 
knowledge, a knowledge of universals and essences. Such knowledge is 
necessary knowledge and is the foundation of science. However, besides 
such knowledge, we likewise have a knowledge of the contingent. Thus, 
for example, consider the judgment: Socrates is running. This is not 
necessary, scientific knowledge. It cannot be explained by a quidditative, 
abstractive cognition. The same holds true for all created things in refer- 
ence to their existence or non-existence, or to their relative states. Hence, 
concludes Scotus, the intellect grasps such knowledge not through quiddi- 
ties, essences, or universals, but directly from the things themselves. In 
other words, the intellect knows the contingent intuitively.2% 

Summarily, then, the Subtle Doctor establishes his theory of intuitive 
cognition, over and above the abstractive, on the following evidence: 
firstly, by analogy with sense knowledge which is intuitive; secondly, by 
reason of our knowledge of interior acts which cannot adequately be ex- 
plained by abstractive knowledge; thirdly, by our knowledge of contingent 
truths which likewise can be explained only by intuitive knowledge. 

However, to my mind, the most powerful argument which Scotus offers 
for intuitive cognition can be found in his theory of intellective memory. 


27 Praeterea, si non haberemus de aliquo cognitionem intuitivam, non 
sciremus de actibus nostris si insunt nobis, vel non certitudinaliter (de 


actibus dico intrinsecis), sed hoc est falsum; ergo, etc. IV Oz., d. 49, q. 8, 
XX, p. 306. 


28Probo, quia ex notitia quidditativa et universalium, quia scilicet sunt 
necessaria, non potest cognosci complexio contingens. Sed existentiae rerum 
vel non existentiae sunt contingentes, ergo sufficit habere notitiam quiddita- 
tivam, et universalium, ad hoc quod cognoscat hoc singulare esse, puta 
hunc Socratem currere, sed oportet quod istam notitiam accipiat a rebus. 
II Oz., d. 3, q. 11, XII, p. 278. 
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For Scotus, intellective memory is a kind of intuitive cognition. Intuitive 
cognition is two-fold, perfect and imperfect. Perfect intuitive cognition is 
precisely what we have been describing thus far: it is the knowledge of an 
object as present and existing. Imperfect intuitive cognition, according 
to Duns Scotus, consists either in an opinion about the future, or in a 
memory about the past.29 Imperfect intuitive cognition in the sense of 
an opinion about the future need not concern us here, so we will pass by 
the subject without further elaboration. What does concern us at present, 
however, is the imperfect intuitive cognition in the sense of a memory 
about the past. Scotus tells us that upon every act of perfect intuitive 
cognition of an object as present and existing, an act of imperfect intuitive 
cognition takes place, which cognition remains in the intellect and refers 
to its object not as present and existing but as having existed (and this 


does not preclude the possibil.iy that it still exists) when it was appre- 
hended in the past.30 


It is false to say, insists Scotus, that upon a perfect intuitive act, in- 
volving an object as present and existing, only an intelligible species 
remains in the intellect and an imaginable species (phantasm) in the sense. 
For, since that object had been apprehended as present and existing, an 
intelligible species will not sufficiently represent that object in the future 
under these aspects, that is, as having been apprehended in the past as 
existing. A fortiori, neither will the phantasm fulfill this function. The 
reason for this is obvious: an intelligible species is concerned merely with 
the quiddity of an object without any reference whatever as to its presence 
or absence, its existence or non-existence, while the phantasm is but the 
material likeness of the object. However, it is a matter of everyday ex- 
perience that we do recognize things as apprehended in the past and as 
having existed when apprehended. Therefore some species must remain in 
the faculty of memory, distinct from the intelligible species of the abstrac- 
tive act. Thus while in the intelligible species of the abstractive act the in- 
tellect views the essence of an object, in the species pertaining to the faculty 


of memory the intellect views the object as having been apprehended in 
the past.31 


29 Loquendo tamen de cognitione intuitiva . . . dico quod illa est vel 
perfecta, qualis est de objecto ut praesentialiter existens; vel imperfecta, 


qualis est opinio de futuro, vel memoria de praeterito. III Oz., d. 14, q. 3, 
XIV, p. 527. . 


30, . . quantum ad intuitivam imperfectam, quae relinquitur ex ista per- 
fecta, quia de talibus pluribus perfecte intuitive cognitis derelictae sunt 
plures memoriae, quibus cognoscuntur illa objecta quantum ad conditiones 
existentiae, non ut praesentia, sed ut praeterita. Ibid. 


81 Et si objicitur quod ex re praesente non reliquitur nisi species intelli- 
gibilis in intellectu, et in parte sensitiva species imaginabilis, ut in virtute 
phantastica, hoc falsum est, quia de re praesente non tantum relinquitur 
species sensibilis in phantasia, sed aliqua in potentia memorativa, et illae 
potentiae cognoscunt objectum sub alia et alia ratione; nam unum cog- 
noscit objectum secundum se absolute, apprehendendo quidditatem eius; 
alia apprehendit objectum, ut in praeterito apprehensum, ita quod appre- 
hensio praeterita est immediatum objectum. Ibid. 
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Hence when an object is presented to our senses a two-fold cognition is 
caused in the intellect. One is abstractive by which the intellect abstracts 
the species from the species in the phantasm which, in turn, represents the 
object simply or absolutely without any reference to existence or presence. 
The other is intuitive which recognizes things as present and existing, 
which act, cooperating with the intellect, forms a habit leaving behind in 
the intellective memory a habitual cognition of objects apprehended as 
existing in the past.32 

Thus, for example, let us suppose that Socrates stands before us. Our 
knowledge of Socrates is first of all intuitive of the perfect kind. I know 
Socrates as existing and present. Secondly, another intellectual act accom- 
panies or follows which is abstractive, for the agent intellect obtains for 
itself a species of the quiddity or essence of this object of knowledge. In 
this species there is no regard whatever as to the existence or non-existence, 
presence or absence of this object of the intellect. This species, then, is 
simply indifferent to the existence or presence of Socrates as standing. 
It is in the intellect for universal elaboration. Here science finds its basis. 
Thirdly, from the perfect intuitive knowledge yet another species is left 
in the memory, a vision so to speak, or an intuition of an imperfect kind, 
which recognizes the present perfect intuitive cognition “Socrates is stand- 
ing” as something apprehended in the past. This act of the faculty of 
memory, says Scotus, has for its immediate object “ past apprehension ” 
and for the immediate object of that past apprehension, in reference to our 
example, “Socrates standing.” 33 The first act, perfectly intuitive, is evi- 
dent from our knowledge of interior acts and contingent truths — they 
cannot be explained properly otherwise; the second act, abstractive, is evi- 
dent from our knowledge of quiddities and universals upon which we base 
laws and principles which give rise to science; the third act, an intuitive 
one of the imperfect kind, is evident from our recognition of events in the 
past as of the past—this is nothing else than the faculty of memory. 

We can readily understand why intuitive cognition plays such a promi- 
nent role in the faculty of memory for Duns Scotus. He was convinced 
that by abstractve knowledge exclusively no such thng as an intellective 
memory would be possible. If we know merely essences or quiddities, 
isolated entirely from the note of individual existence, then we can never 
know things as existing and present. If we cannot know objects at one 
time or another as existing and as present, then we will never know them 
as having existed when they were apprehended in the past. In other words, 


82 Tta etiam praesente aliquo sensibili sensui, potest virtute illius causari 
in intellectu duplex cognitio, una abstractiva qua intellectus abstrahit spe- 
ciem quidditatis, ut quidditatis est, a specie in phantasmate, quae reprae- 
sentat objectum absolute, non ut existit hic et nunc vel tunc; et alia potest 
esse in intellectu cognitio intuitiva, quae cooperatur intellectui et ab hac 

otest derelinqui habitualis cognitio intuitiva importata in memoria intel- 
ectiva, quae sit non quidditatis absolute, sicut fuit in alia, sed cogniti ut 
existens, quando in praeterito apprehendebatur, ut praeteriti. Ibid. 


88, . . ita quod apprehensio praeterita est immediatum objectum; et 
objectum immediatum illius apprehensionis praeteritae est objectum media- 
tum recordationis. 
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memory becomes impossible. As Sebastian Day, O.F.M., to whose work 
on this topic we referred above, remarks: “Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
a theory of knowledge which only considers abstractive cognition in the 
Aristotelian sense can have any consistent doctrine on memory at all.” 34 


III 


These, in abbreviated form, are the salient features of the Subtle Doc- 
tor’s theory on intuitive cognition. But intuitive cognition has not spoken 
its final word in the thought of Scotus. The way was but paved for 
others. Since an untimely death prevented him from correlating this theory 
Of intuitive cognition with the rest of his philosophical doctrine, many 
problems remain in his works and remained for his successors. And per- 
haps the outstanding successor, especially on our present problem, is the 
much-maligned, much-misrepresented, philosophical scapegoat of all time, 
William Ockham. 

A theory of intuitive cognition will naturally have far-reaching conse- 
quences, and hence other theories must be aligned with it to preserve a 
continuity and logical integrity. Since the ultimate implications of a theory 
are a safe indication of its value and validity, it will not be out of place 
to consider a few of these here. The final purpose of this paper is to 
take a few of the more important of these into account. 

We recall that Scotus defines intuitive cognition as the knowledge of an 
existing and present object as existing and present. It is the knowledge 
of an object in itself, a knowledge in which the object in itself motivates 
the intellect. Hence in distinguishing between intuitive and abstractive 
cognition, Scotus uses the following phraseology: 


(Intuitive) (Abstractive) 
“knowledge of a thing” as opposed to “knowledge of a quiddity ”, 35 
“knowledge of a thing in itself” as opposed to a knowledge of a thing 
“jn a diminished similarity,” 36 

“knowledge of a thing in itself” as opposed to “knowledge in a 
similitude,” 37 

knowledge of an object “ per se” and “in se” as opposed to a knowl- 
edge by a “ species.” 38 

“knowledge of a thing” as opposed to “ knowledge by phantasm.” 39 


These expressions certainly prove one point: If we know an object intui- 
tively, in itself, then we do not know that object through a medium, such 
as, through a quiddity, diminished perfection, similitude, species, or phan- 
tasm. These two methods are simply mutually exclusive. 

Logically, then, in intuitive knowledge we cannot speak either of a 
phantasm in the sensitive cognitive power of man nor of an intelligible 


34 Op cit., p. 13. 


35 Quodlibet., q. 6, XXV, pp. 243-244; II Oz., d. 3, q. 9, XII, p. 212. 
36 Quodlibet., q. 6, XXV, p. 244. 
37 Ibid. 


38 TI Oz., d. 3, q. 9, XII, p. 213. 
89TV Rep. Par., d. 45, q. 11, XXIV, p. 567; IV Oz., d. 45, q. 2, XX, p. 365. 
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species in his intellect prior to knowing. Both are ruled out automatically 
by the very fact that we see the object in itself, in se. But we cannot say 
that this is the written doctrine of Duns Scotus as it has come down to us. 
It is, rather, an implied doctrine. If we should take his works in hand, 
we would be faced with a number of apparently conflicting statements. 
We do not know the chronological order of his works as yet, and this 
knowledge is necessary for a definite statement of the whole question. But 
we do know that his Quaestiones Quodlibetales was his last work. Hence 
his decisions as contained in that work must be considered as final. And in 
that last work he teaches intuitive cognition expressly. It is interesting 
to note that in his earlier works, although he felt inclined to embrace the 
theory of intuitive cognition, he seems to have hesitated from doing so 
precisely because of the traditional acceptance of the phantasm and intelli- 
gible species as conditiones sine qua non of knowledge Once, however, 
he embarked on his theory of intuitive cognition he was obliged in the 
rigor of logic to dispense with the phantasm and intelligible species. This 
he did not do as clearly as we would like. 

Later, however, William Ockham carried this theory to one of its 
consequences by eliminating any species, whether it be in the sensible or 
intellective order, which would be prior to the acts of sensation and intel- 
lection, and which would be a medium of our cognition41 Ockham em- 
phatically maintains that in no intuitive cognition, be it of the sensible or 
intellective order, is there anything functioning as a medium between the 
thing known and the act of knowing. The object is apprehended imme- 
diately without any species between the object and the intellective act.42 


Another implication of a theory of intuitive cognition in the Scotistic 
sense is a direct knowledge of singulars. If knowing things intuitively 
means knowing them without a medium, without a species, then intuitive 
cognition means knowing things directly as they are, present and existing. 
And, further, since things in reality are singular or individual, and such 
only, then we know the singular or individual directly, in itself, without 
the necessity of referring to the phantasm, or knowing the object “ in- 
directe et quasi per quandam reflexionem.”43 This is but another con- 
sequence drawn logically and immediately from the premises as set down 
by Duns Scotus. Here, again, however, we are obliged to make the same 
reservations that were made above regarding the phantasm and intelligible 
species. That Scotus teaches an intuitive knowledge of singulars implicitly, 
by the very force of his premises, cannot be denied, for singulars seem to 
be the only objects which can become subject to intuitive cognition, since 
all objects in reality are without exception individual and singular. That 


40 Cfr. II Metphy., q. 3, VII, pp. 110-112. 
41 Rep., II, q. 14 and 15. 


42Tn nulla notitia intuitiva nec sensitiva nec intellectiva constituitur res 
in quocumque esse quod sit medium aliquod inter rem et actum cog- 
noscendi; sed dico ipsa res immediate sine omni medio inter ipsam et 
actum videtur vel apprehenditur. Ord., I, d. 27, q. 3, C. 


43 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., p. I, q. 86, art. 1. 
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Scotus teaches this doctrine explicitly in reference to individual things, 
even material, likewise cannot be denied.44 That Scotus teaches an intui- 
tive knowledge of singulars directly cannot at the present time be definitely 
established from his written works. Here, again, we are faced with the 
problem of chronological sequence. Here, too, we can understand why 
apparently conflicting statements on this topic should exist. Intuitive 
cognition was embraced by Scotus definitely in his later works, hence the 
principles for the sake of which he hesitated about intuitive knowledge in 
other works are questioned in what are definitely his later works. One of 
these principles is the traditional role of species in our cognition. As we 
saw above, we cannot come to any definite conclusion on this point from 
Scotus’ written word. Therefore, neither can we establish, with any degree 
of certainty, his position on the direct intuitive knowledge of singulars. 


This doctrine, however, is definitely taught by William Ockham. He 
argues as follows: Intuitive knowledge is first. It is caused immediately 
by the object and is immediately of the object. Now, since objects are 
real things, and only singular things are real things, knowledge conse- 
quently must start with the direct knowledge of singular things45 Hence 
if intuitive cognition reaches the object immediately, then it reaches that 
object directly. There is a definite order among the faculties, says Ock- 
ham, so that whatever is known by a lower faculty is known as such by 
@ superior faculty. Thus whatever is sensed by some particular sense, is 
imagined as such by an interior sense. Similarly, whatever is known by 
some sense and desired by some appetite, is as such known by the intellect 
and willed by the will. Therefore, that which was first sensed by the sense 
will be known as such, that is, directly and as a singular, by the intellect.46 


Before drawing our conclusion, let us recapitulate the Subtle Doctor’s 
theory of abstractive and intuitive knowledge. There are two acts of the 
intellect in reference to simple apprehension, one abstractive, the other 
intuitive. In the abstractive act the intellect grasps an object indifferent 
as to its existence and non-existence, presence and absence, since it is only 
@ quiddity or essence. In the intuitive act the intellect grasps an existing 
and present object as existing and present, since it grasps the object as it 
is in itself. In the abstractive, the object is known through a medium, 
through an intellectual species, and is usually a universal; in the intuitive 
the object is known through no medium whatsoever since the object itself 
directly and immediately motivates the intellect, and this object is always 
a singular or individual. There is also an imperfect intuitive act which 


44 Cfr. Sebastian Day, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
45 Quodlibet., I, q. 13; Ord., d. 3, q. 6, G. 


46... quia de ratione potentiarum ordinatarum est quod quidquid et 
sub eadem ratione potest inferior, potest et superior. Patet, quia idem sub 
eadem ratione est sensatum sensu particulari et imaginatum sensu interiori; 
similiter; idem sub eadem ratione est cognitum a sensu et appetitum a 
potentia appetitiva, ita quod idem sub eadem ratione est cognitum ab 
intellectu et volitum a voluntate; ergo illud idem quod est primo sensatum 
* ~ erit intellectum ab intellectu et sub eadem ratione. Ord., d. 3, 
q. 6, G. 
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consists in a memory about the past: it is the knowledge of an object as 
having been apprehended as present and existing in the past. 

With these fundamental points in mind, we are now in a position to 
return to our starting-point and draw our conclusion. We have already 
established that according to St. Thomas and Duns Scotus being as such 
is known by the intellect through abstraction. The question now arises, is 
there any such thing as an intuition of being as such? If we take intuitive 
cognition in its traditional sense, then the answer must be negative, and 
any modern theory to the contrary must be guilty of using scholastic terms 
in a non-scholastic sense. Scotus teaches that whatever exists in reality 
may be the object of intuitive cognition. But things in reality are indi- 
viduals or singulars, and, as Longpre points out, the “individual Ens is 
also the only reality which exists in fact.”47 In other words, the only 
really existing things are singulars and individuals, and only these con- 
sequently can be known by intuitive cognition. These are all beings—not 
“being as such”. A universal is something in the mind: there is nothing 
corresponding to its universality in the reality of existing things. Since, 
then, “ being as such” is not a reality, but only a predicate (much broader 
in predication than any universal and is called, therefore, a transcendental), 
it cannot become the object of intuitive cognition. In the thought of 
Scotus, there could no more be an intuition of “being as such” than 
there could be a more transcendental concept of a concept which is already 
as reputedly transcendental as a concept can be. “Being as such” re- 
mains but a concept of the mind, the product of abstraction; 48 beings 
alone, and I mean individual beings, are things of reality. The latter we 
know by intuitive cognition. 

Maritain, however, may be justifiably excused for speaking of the intui- 
tion of being as such. Whatever it means, it has nothing in common with 
traditional intuitive cognition. 

. It may be well to be on our guard against the acceptance of these 
universals and transcendentals as existing, and against the mysterious use 
of the word “being” as capitalized, underscored, and italicized—all to no 
purpose. It calls to my mind some pertinent remarks made by one Wen- 
ceslaus Pieralizi, O.F.M., who back in 1882 prefaced his text-book on Logic 
and Metaphysics with the following: “ They are rendering philosophy con- 
temptible who poetically form entities (“entitatulas”, he calls them) from 
ideas and universal notions, distinct, objective, and enjoying their own 
reality.” However, “it is most evident that no such universal or indeter- 
minate being does or can exist, that there is not nor can be any real being 
common to many. Hence we cannot have any idea of such a being which 
is nowhere and which can nohow be found. Nevertheless, if you should 
listen to the Ontologists, this very being is that of which they have a 
direct intuition; it is that which is first known to us, and it is that in 


47 Op. cit., p. 40. 


48 According to St. Thomas and Duns Scotus a universal is a product of 
abstraction; according to William Ockham it is a product of construction. 
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which we intuit and know all things. They glory in this confusion as in 
a more sublime philosophy.” 49 


Cram L. Sumcer 
St. Mary’s Seminary 


Lemont, Illinois 





Pumosoruy or LAw AND GOVERNMENT Division: Panel, Jounn W. Curran, 
Miriam T. Rooney. Leaders: Francis J. Roonsy, Miriam T. Rooney. 


Problem (a): Some Current Philosophical Problems in Legal Education 


I am indebted to Father Millar of the Society of Jesus for giving me 
an excellent introduction to this subject of some current philosophical 
problems in legal education. In a recent graduation address Father Millar 
said : 

“It is the Catholic college graduate’s philosophy that places him on 
an immeasurably higher intellectual plane. Logic has taught him the 
rules of correct thinking; cosmology has revealed the laws of the universe; 
and psychology has bared the mysteries of the soul. Ethics has given him 
the principles which will redeem society, furnishing the key to the vexing 
problems of divorce, crime, education and socialism. His whole philosophy 
is a continuous development of the fact that the entire universe was created 
to render praise and glory to God the ultimate and conserving cause of 
everything existent . ... His is not the false intellectualism of the day, 
which, supreme in its pride, stifles the heart and conscience and is sub- 
jecting the hopes of humanity to cold, inadequate reason and imperfect 
deduction. Intellect is not an instrument of destruction but rather of 
constructive recognition and appreciation of truth and goodness wherever 
these may exist. Past errors are known to him, and when new doctrines 
are proposed which contradict his philosophy, he must strip them of 
their plausible covering and expose the evil in all its hideousness.” 

During the past year there have been two suggestions offered to legal 
educators which deserve the serious attention of this group. One is in the 
field of means and one in the sphere of ends and aims. Both are far- 
reaching in the potential effect they can have for the law schools of the 
future. 

The first, concerning means, is a report of the Committee on Curricu- 
lum of the Association of American Law Schools. Since the Association is 
the ranking accrediting agency for law schools, an agency whose veto not 


49 Qui philosophiam reddunt contemptibilem, sunt illi, qui 


... de ideis 
ac notionibus universalibus . . . poetice efficiunt entitatulas quasdam a 
nobis distinctas, objectivas, propriam realitatem habentes. . . . Evidentissi- 


mum est, nullum existere aut existere posse ens universale aut indeter- 
minatum; non dari neque posse dari esse reale pluribus commune; ac 
propterea nullam haberi posse ideam hujusmodi entis, quod nullibi est, et 
nullimode potest esse. Nihilominus, si Ontologos audias, est hujusmodi ens 
id, quod ipsi directe intuentur, quod est primum nobis notum, et in quo 
omnia intuemur omnes atque cognoscimus . . . de hac confusione glori- 


antur veluti de sublimiori philosophia. JInstttutiones Logicae et Meta- 
physicae, Pisauri, 1882, pp. x-xi. 
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only puts a law school outside the pale of respectability but greatly dims 
the professional aspirations of such a school’s students, any recommenda- 
tion it makes on curriculum cannot be received lightly. Therefore, the 
twelve pages devoted to the Report of the Committee on Curriculum, in 
the Association’s handbook for 1942, should be given wide publicity and 
evoke serious discussion before its import can be accepted as a canon for 
future guidance in the work of that Association. 

Naturally many of the suggestions made relate to legal techniques and 
the training for them and are of greater concern to educators than to 
philosophers. It is the larger aspects of legal education, expressive of cul- 
ture in general, which requires the attention of professional philosophers. . 
And, among these larger aspects, the method of thinking and judging is 
here singled out for special consideration. The paragraphs in the Report 
devoted to that topic deserve quotation in full: 


“The method of thinking and judging which commends itself to 
an individual or community is of course a matter of continual concern 
to lawyers and judges. It would be helpful to encourage students to 
think about this concern throughout the course of their study of law. 

“Courses in the general problems of law, in the first or the last 
year or both, or in some other year, may help greatly in accomplishing 
this purpose. These courses are apt, however, to suffer somewhat from 
a kind of eclecticism which is appropriate enough for the thinking of 
most of us, but which may be less stimulating to the student than some 
bold and significant philosophy developed by an individual of com- 
manding intelligence. 

“John Dewey appears to be the appropriate figure of this sort, for 
students of the situation in the United States. It would be inappro- 
priate to treat his philosophy of the tentative as itself a gospel. But 
a continual reference to his scheme of things and an opportunity to 
contrast it with others, might be a useful part of the training of law- 
yers. This is particularly true since Mr. Dewey has given classical 
expression to the contemporary liberal scheme of life for which we are 
fighting. His teaching may for example usefully be compared and 
contrasted with that of Pareto. 

“For this purpose, Dewey’s Logic might be read early in the first 
year of the study of law. It is a book which treats logic, properly, as 
a social phenomenon; and which deals particularly with the logic of 
the social studies. The emphasis of the book becomes particularly 
clear of course in the chapter on evaluation and in the chapter ex- 
plicitly devoted to the social studies. Nevertheless, the entire book is 
framed with reference to the practical endeavors of mankind, and it 
affords a solid base for the discussion of the liberal tradition as it is 
understood in the United States. 

“The Logic will suggest many other appropriate and related books, 
from Aristotle and before to Pareto and after. It should also lead to 
other expressions of Mr. Dewey’s philosophy. One might suggest par- 
ticularly Art as Experience, A Common Faith and The Public and its 
Problems. The more recent Freedom and Culture touches a little more 
obviously on the situation of the immediate present.” (pp. 73-74.) 
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The Report continues in a similar way to suggest ways and means of 
meeting the problems of the “naturally inquiring mind of the healthy 
student to continue alert about relationships between other. phenomena 
and the law” (p. 75). The recognition on the part of law teachers that 
the narrow professional curriculum is not enough to turn out educated 
members of a learned profession is greatly to be commended. The dis- 
turbing factor is the assumption that John Dewey is the appropriate phi- 
losopher for American law students and that his Logic should be read in 
the first year of the study of law as a desirable means of training law 
students to think and to judge. 

Three years ago, at the Detroit meeting of this Round Table, a critique 
of the new logic, including John Dewey’s theory of inquiry, as it affects 
the law, was presented in detail. It is necessary only to refer to that study 
here—it appears in the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, for 1940, pp. 192-222, and in the University of Detroit Law 
Journal, 4:126-152, March 1941—not to repeat its analysis but to indicate 
some of its findings as they relate to our fundamental law and its sub- 
stance. For there it was noted {pp. 201, 202) that Professor Morris R. 
Cohen recognizes that the “whole classical theory of juristic acts, trans- 
actions, etc.” (Cohen, Law and the Social Order, p. 288) is being abandoned 
along with the abandonment of the notion of subjective rights, while in a 
later article, where he discusses the characteristically American notion of 
limiting the powers of the legislature and leaving it to the judiciary to 
determine whether any statute goes beyond such powers, he says that this 
idea rests on the “ old eighteenth-century rationalistic view of self-evident 
principles derived from Euclid,” but “the currents of thought in modern 
logic as well as in history and political science have turned against this 
classical doctrine.” (Cohen in Law: a Century of Progress, II, 276). In 
similar vein, (pp. 207, 208), Professor Cassius Keyser of Columbia, an ex- 
ponent of the new logic, treats the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States as nothing more than postulates and 
“leaves us with a fundamental law which is nothing but a hypothesis—a 
hypothesis, moreover, which being predicated historically upon a logic of 
absolute certainty and self-evident truths, is already abandoned as an es- 
tablished proposition ‘by the general consensus of opinion among experts 
in the field’ (Keyser in Yale Law Journal, 41: 741, March, 1932) who es- 
tablish and disestablish propositions merely by yielding or withdrawing 
their support to them.” 

And it was also brought out there (p. 199) that in Professor Dewey’s 
opinion, “the law above all requires that the old Aristotelian Logie with 
its a priori principles, its axioms, and its syllogisms, must be abandoned 
(Logic, 95) in order to develop ‘a logic of prediction of probabilities rather 
than one of a deduction of certainties.’ (Logical Method, 26).” It is the 
confusion of the logical order with the real (pp. 214-216) so characteristic 
of the new logic in contradicting the Scholastics, with its consequent effect 
on the law, which thus destroys all substance in the Constitution of the 
United States and in Common Law principles. If this logic were accepted, 
it would seem to lead eventually to the abandonment of law schools, too, 
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as unnecessary in a no-law world. Is this the kind of training in thinking 
and judging which should be taught in the first year of legal study? 

Furthermore, if truth is in the judgment, as Monsignor O’Toole demon- 
strated not long ago in New Scholasticism (17: 1-15, January, 1943) and law 
students in the first-class law schools of the future are to be trained in 
accordance with Professor Dewey’s principles of judging, not only self-evi- 
dent truths but truth itself must eventually be abandoned along with legal 
certainty. And should the report of the Committee be adopted for mem- 
bers of the Association, there is another problem which involves the ques- 
tion, What would become of those law schools connected with universities 
whose philosophy departments consider Dewey’s logic ontologically false? 
On this point there is to be considered the view of Dean Clarke of De 
Paul University, for example, who holds: 


“that a college of law in a university must have its share in the uni- 
versity intellectual life, a life which flows first from the university’s 
philosophy; that both student and teacher must have no doubt as to 
what knowledge the university is under an obligation to impart; and 
that this knowledge must throw the light of fundamental truth upon 
the practical needs of the lawyer.” (The Soul of the Law, p. 38.) 


Doctor Brown of the Catholic University Law School was the first to 
point out the implications of the Report on Curriculum in a timely article 
on the subject which he contributed to the Catholic University Bulletin for 
January, 1943 (x: 7-8, 12). At the present Round Table on the Philosophy 
of Law, conducted in war time, and as part of a meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association devoted to the consideration of “ Philos- 
ophy and Post War Reconstruction,” Dr. Brown’s comment on the pro- 
posal must be noted, for he shows that it is due to the war and the emer- 
gencies it has created for law schools, that the opportunity has been pro- 
vided for such a suggestion as this to be made. Dr. Brown says: 


“This forthright plea for indoctrination of American law students 
with the propaganda of the Realists’ thinking is made with a full un- 
derstanding that the war has created for them an auspicious situation, 
which they evidently intend to exploit as far as possible. In normal 
times . . . realism failed to make much headway in the classroom .. . 
These legalists correctly perceive that war has afforded more oppor- 
tunities for the successful inculcation of the dogmas of pragmatism 
which is ethically uncontrolled .. . First the Reports emanating from 
the Association regard the present small law classes as a distinct ad- 
vantage to those seeking to give practical effect to the postulates of 
Realist jurisprudence because in such classes are to be found relatively 
ideal conditions for experimentation . . . Secondly, it is true that the 
centripetal force of war disturbs established systems of law and social 
institutions . . . Thirdly, law schools should now make such changes in 
their educational work as are necessary to prepare graduates for re- 
sponsibilities imposed by a social order geared for war by relating law 
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school curriculum and teaching to the solution of contemporary na- 


tional problems . . . The doctrines of the Common Law .. . under 
this theory should be studied and used largely to furnish justifica- 
tion for government ‘is’ .. .” (pp. 7-8). 


Dr. Brown’s article deserves full quotation and it is scarcely fair to select 


excerpts only, but the sense of it is clear from his own recommendations 
that 


“In Catholic law schools, adaptation of teaching technique to present 
day unstable world conditions means that the areas of the classical 
divisions of the Common Law, which were manifestly constructed as a 
result of the sociological necessity of fusing law and morals to a cer- 
tain extent, must be reappraised in the light of natural law values. 
It implies that the positive law must not only be taught on an in- 
formational basis, and as an instrument of litigation and social dis- 
cipline but also re-examined in this chaotic period in order to deter- 
mine how well its institutions and doctrines have reflected the meta- 
physical order of scholastic idealism and truth in the sense of an 
eternal Divine Plan.” (p. 8.) 


In other words, the Catholic law school in a post war world, faced 
with new problems and new conditions, and students unsteadied by them, 
cannot continue to teach law satisfactorily and prepare its students com- 
petently, without recognizing these new problems and meeting these new 
conditions. If scholastic principles are indeed a perennial philosophy 
suited to all ages and all times because of their adequacy as measured 
by nature, their vitality needs to be demonstrated anew in our time and 
in our country by their freshly thought out applications to the problems 
of our particular period. Unless this is conscientiously done and done 
now, not scholastic jurisprudence but the Dewey realists will dominate 
American law schools of the future, and the fundamental law of America 
since its foundation will be a thing of the past. 

The second suggestion during the past year looking toward a modifica- 
tion of American legal education concerns not so much means as ends. 
It is presented in an article in the Yale Law Journal for March, 1943 (51: 
203-295) entitled “ Legal Education and Public Policy: Professional Train- 
ing in the Public Interest,” by Harold D. Lasswell and Myres 8S. Mc- 
Dougal. Since Professor McDougal was one of those signing the Report 
on Curriculum referred to above, it is not to be expected that his ideas as 
developed in this article will be entirely at variance with the Curriculum 
Report, in spite of his partial dissent. As a matter of fact, the article car- 
ries the theory of the Report into the realm of ends and provides a 
teleology for the Curriculum Committee’s pedagogy. Without mentioning 
Lynd’s “ Knowledge for What?,” he seems to have meditated upon the 
underlying thought of that book as applied to law schools and to present 
the results of that meditation here. No longer is truth worthy of a man’s 
effort. This is a practical, pragmatic, experimental age we live in, where 
activity, action, behavior, conduct absorb our interests, and how to achieve 
power and control over action is considered the only goal worthy of in- 
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tellectual effort. Not the intellect but the will, not the true but the good, 
not contemplation but behavior, looking toward the fulfillment of a hu- 
manly preconceived plan, which has value if it works and must be scrapped 
if it doesn’t—such is the pragmatic teleology which gives rise to Professor 
McDougal’s thoughts on legal education. 

For him, “the proper function of our law schools is . . . . to contribute 
to the training of policy-makers for the ever more complete achievement 
of the democratic values that constitute the professed ends of American 


policy.” (p. 206.) In amplification of his understanding of democratic 
values, the article says, 


“The cardinal value of democracy we have already specified as the 
realization of human dignity in a commonwealth of mutual deference. 
Let us now specify in more detail what we mean by a society where 
the dignity of man is proclaimed and practiced. What pattern of 
value distribution is characteristic of a free society? By a value we 
mean an object of human desire. In our civilization, at least, repre- 


sentative values are power, respect, knowledge, income and safety 
(including health).” (p. 217.) 


Then the article elaborates on the notion of specific values, what it says 
of power being a good example: 


“In determining the degree of democracy, indexes of the following 
kinds are in point: degree of monopoly control; degree of internal 
democracy. To the extent to which any participant in a market can 
impose scarcity, he is a monopolist who has broken down a genuinely 
competitive market structure. He has politicized the market; scarcity 
power is among the sovereign powers.” (p. 222.) 


Such a concept of value is, of course, alien to our present principles of 


legal education. Of the legal curriculum, therefore, Professor McDougal 
has this to say: 


“Tt should be obvious that our existing law school curriculum is not 
adequately oriented toward achieving the distinctive values and con- 
ditioning variables of a free society. For the most part the organiz- 
ing principle still appears to be legal technicality; problems are de- 
fined and classified in terms of overlapping legal concepts of high level 
abstraction rather than in reference to social objectives.” (p. 232.) 


What he has the frankness to say about the technique and training neces- 
sary for the attainment of desirable social objectivs is in part as follows: 


“A vast amount of work on the courts may result in comparatively 
meagre contributions to policy, since it may be doubted whether an 
opportunity of courts to redistribute values is currently as great as 
that of legislature, or of their administrative and corporate creatures. 
The student who would affect the distribution of values and hence 
make an influential impact on society must not only bear in mind his 
policy values, but must try to evaluate and command every control 
necessary to reach his goal. Imagination should not be too quickly 
turned toward winning arguments in court or in passively forecasting 
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the outcome of litigation before the previous question has been raised 
—whether avenues of action other than those provided by the court 
may not serve the long term policy needs of the client. Effective pol- 
icy thinking must be manipulative, originative, evocative, creative. 
It cannot substitute the calculation of an endless fan of possibilities 
for disciplined and imaginative attention to actualizing the most fa- 
vored possibility. Unlike logical or scientific thinking, policy-thinking 
is not primarily contemplative and passive; it is goal thinking and pro- 
vides criteria for the selection of arguments as well as for the control 
of other pertinent factors. It is developmental, unifying preference 
and probability. 

“In the light of the foregoing considerations, we must unequivo- 
cally reject both the principles of legal technicality and of scientific 
prediction as criteria for reconstructing a curriculum for training law- 
yers to put democratic values into policy.” (pp. 242, 243.) 


Instead of the customary law school curriculum, Professor McDougal 
proposes basic courses (p. 256) in such subjects as law and control (which 
is an investigation of how power is distributed); law and intelligence 
(which is to develop skill in interpreting the facts necessary to decisions 
that will promote democratic values) (p. 257) ; law and distribution (involv- 
ing the authority to tax, since it is theoretically possible to mold the pat- 
tern of income distribution by the appropriate use of the tax power) (p. 
259); and so on. The purpose is to develop skills in the law student who 
“must be prepared to work with—and on—legislators, executives, adminis- 
trators, arbitrators, negotiators, and other responsible persons,” (p. 263) 
since “throughout his professional life the law student will deal with a 
continuing stream of experts on nearly every conceivable topic” (p. 278). 
In apprehending the significance of this concept for legal education it must 
be kept in mind, in line with Dr. Brown’s comment on the Curriculum 
Report above, that the McDougal-Lasswell article does not fail to point 
out that the “ war period is a propitious time to retool our system of legal 
education.” (p. 211.) 

It is not likely that the Lasswell-McDougal proposal will be accepted 
as it stands by the law teaching profession as a whole. Already, one of the 
most outspoken exponents of the realist school, Professor Karl Llewellyn 
of Columbia, has offered criticism of its lopsidedness, in the Columbia 
Law Review symposium on legal education, for May, 1943. What is likely, 
however, is that a general revamping of the law school curriculum is be- 
ginning to get under way and the impact of the war on law schools is 
providing the opportunity. Since some students who are trained by pro- 
fessors who think as Professor McDougal does, and who have acquired 
some skill in manipulating experts to effectuate their own purposes will 
be encountered by students who have been taught that the purpose of 
law is the realization of justice, and that its measure is the natural law 
and right reason, differences of opinion rather than agreement are likely 
to be on the increase as time goes on, to the detriment of democratic 
government. How can such conflicts be prevented by education? What 
modifications in the legal curriculum can be devised by the scholastic 
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jurist which will train law students to meet current needs for justice, while 
bringing power under the control of right reason in accordance with the 
principles of the natural law? How should the ends of legal education be 
reformulated to give expression to the specific aims of legal education in 
accord with the aims of education in general as held in the scholastic sys- 
tem. It is from the philosophers, law teachers, and jurists who collaborate 
to make up this Round Table, that the answers to these questions must be 
obtained, for obviously Catholic law schools can no longer continue to 
model their methods and aims after the secular institutions. If the 
erroneous ontologies underlying the two proposals noted here receive the 
prompt correction their challenge merits, some improvement in the present 
unsatisfactory state of legal education may eventually be hoped for. If, 
on the other hand, the challenge they offer be left unanswered and the 
assumption that pragmatism alone is the basic philosophy of democracy 
be allowed to stand in the intellectual circles of this country, the just 
cause of true democracy may one day be lost through the default of its 
proper advocates, our law school graduates. The responsibility of law 
teachers is serious. They need the philosophers’ help. 
Francis J. Rooney 
Loyola University, School of Law 
Chicago, Ill. 





Problem (b): Some Implications of the New Code of Canon Law 
for Legal Philosophy 


During 1943 the Canon Law Society of America has, by a well-planned 
series of sermons and addresses, drawn attention to the fact that the new 
Code of Canon Law, which took effect on Pentecost Sunday, May 19, 1918, 
has already completed its first historic quarter-century in governing the 
lives of Catholics throughout the Latin Church. At this meeting of the 
Philosophy of Law Round Table of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, being held near the close of the jubilee year of the Code, it 
is proper that we, too, take official notice of the importance of this juridi- 
cal activity of the Church and give some thought to its value for our work 
and our hopes. Although our problems in the philosophy of law, arising 
out of the Common Law system in force in the United States of America, 
present difficulties quite different from those which the Code is designed 
to meet, nevertheless the juridical activity of ecclesiastical scholars who 
are themselves exponents of Scholastic philosophical principles, has not 
been without some influence already in the foundation of this movement 
of ours.1 Perhaps from solutions arrived at in the Code, insights can be 
discovered for those philosophical problems becoming ever more insistent 
in the Common Law which contemporary American theories fail to supply. 
Particularly in the discussion of philosophical problems of legal education, 
which forms the present subject of our meeting, the philosophical prin- 


1 Rooney, “ The Movement for a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in 
America,” in Proceedings, American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
1942, p. 191. 
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ciples upon which the Code is based, provide both a point of departure 
and a standard of comparison of which the men responsible for the system 
of education provided in our law schools should not be unmindful. It is, 
therefore, desirable that this Round Table session of ours does not allow 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Code to pass without devoting 
some attention to its significance for us and for our time. 

In the teaching of the traditional matter of philosophy covered under 
such subjects as epistemology, cosmology, ethics, and the history of philoso- 
phy, the data of empirical science have long been of absorbing interest. But 
in the interim between two world wars, problems of conduct in their in- 
cidence on society have been steadily advancing toward primary importance 
in the philosophical field. The implications of this trend in the field of 
legal education are best learned from careful reading of the leading law 
school reviews and comparing the theories expressed in recent issues with 
those of ten and twenty years ago. To say that the effect on our funda- 
mental law and our historic legal system has revolutionary tendencies is 
scarcely to appraise the consequences of the impact adequately. The fact 
is that the Protestant Revolt, the industrial revolution, the political revolu- 
tions of the United States, France, and Russia, and the contemporary social 
revolution, accompanying, as they have, scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions of incalculable significance, have posed challenges to human per- 
sonality and character which an ethics of submission has not yet been 
capable of metamorphosing into an ethics of power. The consequent de- 
mands made upon the law to protect acquired rights, to regulate corporate 
activity, and to maintain at least the appearance of social control, have 
been so unprecedented, that our Common Law, at least, whose mode of 
operation is established upon precedents, has found itself unequal to the 
burdens placed on it. Contract law, designed originally to protect the 
weaker party through the canon law doctrine of good faith, is now used 
to oppress him; the law of wills and trusts, historically offsprings of the 
ameliorating influence of the canon law in preserving to a man’s children 
the fruits of his labor, have become the means of building vast estates 
from whose benefits the majority of the people are excluded; corporation 
law, some of whose principles were deduced by logic from scholastic prin- 
ciples of personality, have resulted in leviathans by which the almighty 
state itself is overpowered; criminal law, forsaking its early purpose of de- 
terring wrongdoing, by correcting the wrong-doer at the same time that 
it assured security to the rest of the people, now seeks vengeance for the 
petty thief while aiding corruption in high places; and international law, 
looking only to form and not to substance, supplies techniques for the ex- 
pedient while assisting the mighty to secure more power. In short, law, 
at an acutely dynamic period of history, when wise regulation is most 
needed for making transitions both smooth and just, finds its very fibres 
atrophied. Instead of mastery over the natural forces which challenge it, 
the law suddenly becomes conscious that it is itself slipping into slavery 
along with the weak it should protect, and in its distraction it turns not to 
spiritual sources of vigor but to mechanical devices which postpone its end 
with a false assurance of holding its own. Withering away was the term 
the Marxists used to describe its expected fate. 
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The trend and present status of both science and law were expressed 
most effectively by Monsignor Griffiths of Brooklyn, now Vicar-General 
of the Military-Ordinate, in his eloquent sermon at the Catholic University 
of America last May 16th, at the solemn commemoration of the enactment 
of the Code, when he said: 


“The enemies of immutable Truth first began to oust God and the 
supernatural from the field of empirical science. In their laboratories 
they laid the foundations for the mercilessly efficient blitzkrieg which, 
with the fiendish accuracy of a Dark Angel, has seared and scorched 
and blackened the face of the earth. But, at its worst, all that the 
godless natural science can do is to maim and cripple and ultimately 
destroy the life of the body. But the godless concept of justice and 
jurisprudence has proven a far more terrifying menace. For in the 
name of the even-handed goddess who holds the quivering scales, the 
godless jurist has blasphemously imposed the slavery of the spirit and 
has reduced Man, made in God’s image and likeness, to the status of 
a brute animal stripped of personal dignity, bereft of basic rights and 
led by the halter of terrorism to feed at the trough of the ‘ Benevo- 
lent State ’.” 2 


It is at this moment in juridical history, when the Common Law is 
becoming introspectively aware of its shortcomings, while its accepted 
leaders, in spite of their protestations of realism, offer merely monistic 
palliatives in the shape of behaviorism, pluralism, logical positivism, and 
the rest, that the Canon Law bursts forth with new vigor and presents 
this unparalleled Code. The Code is not, to quote Monsignor Griffiths 
again, “merely a new legal code, aprioristically conceived and arbitrarily 
elaborated by a group of modern jurisconsults.”3 It is, rather, as the 
Reverend Dr. James P. Kelly, Judge of the New York Archdiocesan Tri- 
bunal and the then President of the Canon Law Society, said in his CBS 
radio address, June 6, 1943, “a masterpiece of brilliant juridical genius— 
a result of nineteen centuries of experience in world-wide government—a 
modern legal document in every way comparable to all the classics of 
jurisprudence from Justinian to Blackstone.”* In offering it “to statesmen 
and jurists, lawyers and judges seeking a clear statement of sound juristic 
norms and principles,’5 the Church fulfills again her role of lawgiver 
conferred on her by her founder, Christ, the eternal Lawgiver. Pre- 
cisely at the hour when all mankind was convulsed by the most horrible 
catastrophe which history has thus far recorded, “she was girding herself 
with adequate disciplinary legislation to meet the ever-growing challenge 
of Positivism and Naturalism and Agnosticism and Materialism,” as Mon- 


2 Griffiths, “Canon Law and History,” in Catholic Univ. Bulletin, vol. 
11, p. 11; The Jurist, vol. III, p. 354-363, July, 1943. 


3 Ibid., p. 3. 
4 Kelly, “The Law of the Catholic Church,” CBS Church of the Air 


Program, June 6, 1943, mimeographed copy from 35 E. 5lst St., New York 
City; The Jurist, vol. TH, p. 539-544, Oct. 1943. 


5 Ibid. 
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signor Griffiths said. She was looking not backward but “forward... 
straight ahead into the eyes of the enemies who were threatening not only 
the flock of Peter but threatening as well the entire fabric of civilization 
... Straight ahead at the supernatural goal of restoring all things in Christ.”7 

If one were to ask the particular characteristic which distinguishes the 
Code as a modern juridical document from other recent publications in 
jurisprudence, the answer would be that the Code recognizes God as source, 
sanction, and end of law. There was a time when the Common Law recog- 
nized the authority of God as lawgiver also, and there still survive evi- 
dences of that divine foundation that have not yet been entirely elimi- 
nated even in this agnostic age. But today there can properly be said of 
the Common Law what was said of secular law in general by Pope Pius 
XII in his Christmas Allocution one year ago, that “outside the Church 
of Christ juridical positivism has reigned supreme, attributing a deceptive 
majesty to the enactment of purely human laws and effectuating the fatal 
divorce of law from morality.”8 If the new Code had nothing more to 
offer contemporary legal systems than the manifest recollection that all 
law, human as well as ecclesiastical, rests on this divine foundation in a 
concisely arranged modern code, its message would be entirely worthy of 
serious consideration on all sides. But the new Code offers much more 
than an exhortation—it presents a scientific system of juridical principles 
and rules based upon nineteen centuries of experience in governing indi- 
viduals, groups, and nations, in “the attainment of true life, true liberty 
and the pursuit of true happiness.” ® To those who are seriously concerned 
about the future of the Common Law, its appearance and its functioning 
should commend its serious study. 

More than once in history the Canon Law has admittedly influenced 
secular systems. Itself drawing upon Roman Law for such principles and 
techniques as it found suitable for its needs, the Canon Law in turn modi- 
fied the severities of the pagan notions and introduced into secular law 
concepts like good faith, pacta sunt servanda, personality, human liberty, 
sanctity of marriage—principles which Archbishop Cicognani summarizes in 
his superb book on the Canon Law, on pages 47 to 54. Some of these 
concepts reached the Common Law through the partial receptions of the 
late, or Christianized, Roman Law, during the thirteenth, fifteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Other features of the Canon Law system which 
worked their way into the Common Law are to be found in equity pro- 
cedures and in the law of trusts, of wills, and of marriage. Indeed these 
borrowings are so well-known among the legal profession that when the 
subject of Canon Law is brought up with reference to the Common Law, 
the natural tendency among lawyers is to think of injunctions, of uses, of 
depositions, and of legitimation, as survivals of the Canon Law influence. 
The authoritative teachers of the Common Law, men like Holdsworth, 


6 Op. cit. 

7 Op. cit., p. 4. 

8 New York Times, Dec. 25, 1942. 
® Griffiths, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Wigmore, and Pound, by the indexes in their books, also lead us to seek 
the sources of our law and procedure in the contributions of Bracton, St. 
Thomas More, Lord Ellesmere, and the whole line of renaissance chan- 
cellors of the king. The importance of the canonical system thereby ac- 
knowledged is, however, felt to be a thing of the past, and not practicing 
attorneys but historians of the law are most concerned with it today. 

The real significance which the new Code of Canon Law holds for con- 
temporary Common Law does not, however, lie in procedural techniques 
nor in historic legal institutions. On the contrary, the chief characteristic 
of the new Code which has value for us is its underlying philosophy. It 
is not so much in its juridical conclusions nor in its commands and pre- 
cepts that we need to search for insights as in the norms of justice, in the 
introductory concepts, in the very foundations of law, written and un- 
written—of natural law, of equity, of custom, and of positive law, human 
and divine, where we must look for the correctives which contemporary 
jurisprudence requires. It is the norms of justice which the canonist takes 
for granted as incontrovertably established data before beginning to in- 
terpret his rules that contemporary American writers on legal philosophy 
no longer accept without question. But they are derived from scholastic 
philosophical principles—more especially, in the new Code, from that new 
scholasticism based on the application of St. Thomas’ doctrine to modern 


problems, which Pope Leo XIII called for, at the beginning of his reign, 
when he said: 


“The teachings of Thomas on the true meaning of liberty, which at 
times is running into license, on the Divine origin of all authority, on 
laws and their force, on the paternal and just rule of princes, on 
obedience to the highest powers, on mutual charity one towards an- 
other—on all these and kindred subjects, have very great and invinc- 
ible force to overturn those principles of the new order which are well 


known to be dangerous to the peaceful order of things and to public 
safety.” 10 


The close affinity between Neo-Thomism and the juristic norms of the new 
Code is evidenced by the frequency with which so authoritative an inter- 
preter of the Code as Archbishop Cicognani cites St. Thomas Aquinas 
whenever philosophic questions arise in his treatise. The new Code can 
therefore be considered a practical example of the possibilities Neo-Thom- 
ism holds for jurists confronted with the problem of establishing and 
interpreting legal rules adequate to control future problems in our dynamic 
civilization. 

Thus far in this paper, philosophical problems as they are the concern 
of law have been referred to in general terms. More explicit consideration 
of some of them may make the connection between philosophy and law, 
between Neo-Thomism and American jurisprudence, as well as between 
Neo-Thomism and the new Code, clearer. For example, the problems 
which are currently troubling American writers on jurisprudence include 
that of making versus declaring law; the power of a legislator or judge 


10 Leo XIII, Acta, I, 280 (1881). 
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to create law; the question of change in law when it is said to be derived 
’ from unchanging principles; whether law derives from the reason or will 
of the legislator; whether legal reasoning is exclusively deductive in form; 
whether or not symbolic logic will make legal reasoning more effectively 
creative; whether a fallacy exists in treating incorporated groups the same 
as human persons; and so on. There is, of course, much material being 
published which answers these questions by denying the existence of natu- 
raw law, questioning the validity in modern times of traditional common 
law principles, and answering the problems posed with solutions based on 
theories of nominalism, pragmatism, conceptualism, and so forth. The 
exposition of these erroneous theories is less important for the purposes 
of this paper than the consideration of those contemporary studies which 
endeavor to answer these questions by fresh research into the traditional 
system. During the past year or two, especially, studies of this latter 
type have been both numerous and important. Some of them merit at- 
tention here. 

Early in 1942, Professor Samuel E. Thorne of Northwestern University 
Law School published a critical edition of a manuscript found’in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library in California, which is thought to be the earliest 
treatise on the interpretation of statutes in England.1! The manuscript, 
of course, has a unique value of its own as testimony of the Common Law 
principles of statutory interpretation as they were understood in England 
about 1567. But more important for our purposes is the scholarly intro- 
duction by the editor, covering a hundred pages, which discusses the prob- 
lem of novel ley, or the right of Parliament to change the established law 
by innovation. In brief, he gathers evidence from the Year Books and 
elsewhere to show the distinction which was recognized between declaratory 
and introductory acts, between general and express, or particular statutes, 
and between positive and negative laws, and how the judges labored over 
the distinctions. The whole discussion is of great importance at present 
when the rise of administrative law through statutory enactment and execu- 
tive decree presents one of the most warmly debated subjects in modern 
juristic circles. Comparison of Dr. Thorne’s findings with the canons of 
the new Code on the same subject, and the analysis of the philosophical 
foundations in the scholastic system for both views, give promise of new 
insights looking toward the sound development of this difficult field of 
modern law. 

The nature of sovereignty implicit in the analysis of legislative power 
in an essay like Thorne’s, comes to the forefront in another scholarly in- 
troduction to an English legal classic published in 1942, namely Dr. Stanley 
B. Chrimes’ edition of Fortescue’s De Laudibus Legum Anglie12 The date 
ascribed to Fortescue’s book is approximately a century earlier than that 
attributed to the Huntington manuscript. It is therefore that much closer 


114 Discourse upon the Exposicion and Understanding of Statutes . 


Ed. from Manuscripts in the Huntington Library, by Samuel E. Thorne... 
San Marino, Calif., Huntington Library, 1942. 


12 Cambridge (Eng.), University press, 1942 (Cambridge Studies in Legal 
History, 12). 
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to the middle ages and discloses more definitely the influence of Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, Boethius, St. Thomas Aquinas, Vincent of Beauvais, Poggio, 
and others. What authority, if any, Fortescue derived from his medieval 
predecessors to justify the distinction he makes in sovereign power in his 
use of the phrase dominium regale et politicum, affords the editor oppor- 
tunity for much speculation. Here, perhaps, Canon law, as an absolutely 
authoritative legal system may offer light only by contrast, but its under- 
lying scholastic philosophy on the nature of human legislative and po- 
litical power, if studied with reference to Laski’s advocacy of pluralism, 
for example,13 might assist the modern common law toward a sound ex- 
pansion. 

A more purely philosophical essay on the nature of law and its meaning 
by Dr. Mortimer Adler of the University of Chicago was included in the 
Essays on Thomism, edited by Dr. Robert E. Brennan O.P., and pub- 
lished in 1942 by Sheed & Ward.1* Dr. Adler’s thesis is that the terms law, 
and natural law, have been used equivocally rather than univocally by the 
scholastics in the history of thought, and he ascribes this lack of precision 
not so much to the fault of the commentators on St. Thomas’ writings as 
to St. Thomas himself, the argument being that if St. Thomas had made 
himself clear he could not have given rise to the confusion which is ob- 
vious on all sides. Whether all Thomists would accept the positivism which 
Dr. Adler would impute to St. Thomas in distinguishing the concept of 
positive law from natural law need not be argued here. For the purposes 
of this paper, what is valuable is the careful consideration given to St. 
Thomas’ doctrine on law, the detailed analysis, and the fresh viewpoint 
which this modern philosopher of law brings to scholastic legal thought. 
Dr. Adler does well to amplify his common law studies by reading St. 
Thomas, but then he might amplify St. Thomas’ juridical speculations by 
readings on the Canon Law, because his difficulties seem much less difficult 
after reading Archbishop Cicognani’s commentaries on the new Code. 
There is, however, a very real modern difficulty concerning the natural law 
which Dr. Adler’s analysis suggests, and that is the epistemological prob- 
lem. To say that the natural law is written in the heart is to use a figure 
of speech, not to give a scientific explanation. To say that knowledge is 
derived from sense experience because nothing is in the mind that is not 
first in the senses, is to make the problem acute, for nowhere is it inti- 
mated that the knowledge of the natural law is derived from sense expe- 
rience. How then is the knowledge of the natural law to be properly ex- . 
plained by Neo-Thomists in the light of acceptable modern epistemological 
thought? 

A further point about the natural law comes to mind in connection with 
M. Jacques Maritain’s recent book, The Rights of Man and the Natural 
Law.15 Not the political implications of the book so much as its ontologi- 


18 Rooney, “ Pluralism and the Law,” in New Scholasticism, vol. XIII, 
p. 301-337, Oct. 1939. 

14 Pp. 207-236, and Bibliography. 

15 New York, Scribner’s, 1943. 
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cal principles require the attention of modern students of legal philosophy. 
In this book M. Maritain bases the natural law explicitly on ends, when 
he explains that 


“There is, by very virtue of human nature, an order or a disposition 
which human reason can discover and according to which the human 
will must act in order to attune itself to the necessary ends of the 


human being. The unwritten law, or natural law, is nothing more 
than that.” 16 


The position M. Maritain takes with reference to ends as the foundation 
of natural law, was stated most succinctly by Dr. Rudolf Allers in review- 


ing a book of the Maritain school in New Scholasticism for October, 1943.17 
Dr. Allers says, 


“Concerning man’s social nature, he (Dr. Mueller) holds, in accord- 
ance with Gundlach and Maritain, that it is incorrect to place the 
basis of social disposition in the individual nature of man; the bond 
of union has to be conceived as ‘something teleological and axiologi- 
cal and can, therefore, not be looked for in the order of being and 
verity . . . it is rather to be found in the order of ends and values.’ 
One might object that this latter order itself has to be founded in the 
order of being and verity (Ens et bonum convertuntur), and that the 


position taken by the author lacks the necessary ontological founda- 
tion.” 


Dr. Allers is here speaking, as he says, of man’s social nature, but the 
point he makes is equally relevant to M. Maritain’s position on natural 
law, especially if it be true that natural law having itself the nature of 
law, is of social significance. The same problem exists, of course, in Canon 
Law, where Archbishop Cicognani comments that, “ Laws exist and have 
their being when promulgated by the Superior; ” and again, “The natural 
law is promulgated by the very fact that God instilled it into man’s mind 
so as to be known by him naturally.”18 It would seem from this that 
natural law has its reality essentially, and not in the first instance from its 
purpose or value, whether individual or social. In view of the develop- 
ment of logical positivism, especially, it may be said that perhaps no more 
fundamental question could engage the attention of the philosephers of 
law today that that one which in effect asks, “ Where is the reality of 
law to be found?” 

That the classic debates of the Scholastics on essence and existence and 
on reason versus will are not sterile antiquities but take on new meaning 
in relation to current legal discussions is indicated again not only by the 
Maritain book but also by Dr. Chroust’s discussion of Grotius in New 
Scholasticism for April, 1943.19 Maintaining the thesis that “Grotius con- 


16 P. 61. 
17 Vol. XVII, p. 386. 


18 Cicognani, Canon Law, 2d rev. ed., Philadelphia, The Dolphin Press, 
1935, p. 542, p. 30. 


19 Vol. XVII, pp. 101-133. 
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stitutes but a direct continuation of the great Natural Law Tradition which 
stretches from St. Augustine to Suarez, and which culminates in St. Thom- 
as,’20 Dr. Chroust considers that the crucial problem in Grotius’ whole 
theory of natural law is his often quoted and even more often misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted statement that there would be a valid natural 
law, “etsiamsi daretur non esse Deum,” 21 even if there were no God. 
Dr. Chroust interprets Grotius by distinguishing between God’s intellect 
and God’s will, and he believes this statement of Grotius to be a refuta- 
tion of the view which places the force of law in God’s will and in support 
of the view that law exists in the very nature of the divine plan, that is, 
in God’s intellect. The implications of this distinction between intellect 
and will are far-reaching for problems of legislative power not only in the 
enactment of introductory, as distinguished from declaratory law —as 
Dr. Thorne’s comments on statutory interpretation referred to above, in- 
dicate, but also in the whole field of modern administrative law. 

If the examples already cited are not sufficient to prove the point that 
philosophical problems common to the new Code and the Common Law 
alike are worthy of fresh consideration at the present time, there is an- 
other recent article which may well serve as a model of the sort of 
analysis which is needed. It was written by a canonist, Dr. Willibald M. 
Pléchl, formerly of the University of Vienna, and now of the Canon Law 
Faculty of the Catholic University of America, and is entitled, “The Phi- 
losophy of Legitimacy.” It appears in The Jurist for January, 1943.22 In 
it Dr. Pléchl goes much deeper into the nature of authority to govern than 
most writers on democracy have done, and he concludes that legitimacy 
“is not merely a problem of the constitutional laws of succession in a rul- 
ing dynasty; not only are there many other legitimate rights, but there 
has to be legitimacy throughout the entire legal order.”23 When the 
natural law is thought of as a cosmological principle in this way rather 
than an unknowable precept as it appeared to Mr. Justice Holmes, among 
others, it takes on new meaning for us. Another important point Dr. 
Pléch] makes, supports the thesis of this paper when he says of the Vien- 
nese School which developed this philosophy of legitimacy that, 


“Tt seems to us one of the principal merits of the School that it based 
its concept on purely philosophical principles. In so doing its views 
not only gained in scientific value, but also proved to be of impor- 
tance to the development of Catholic political science as a whole, 
affording an encouraging contribution to the discussions on democratic 
and authoritarian government in the period 1934-1938.” 24 
The papers referred to in this résumé afford an indication of the se- 
riousness of the legal writing and thinking which has enriched the bibliog- 


20 P, 125. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Vol. ITI, pp. 1-55. 
23 Pp, 48, 

24P. 38. 
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raphy of legal philosophy during the past year. Others could be added. 
There is Huntington Cairns’ exposition of “ Plato’s Theory of Law” in the 
Harvard Law Review for November, 1942,25 which is announced as part 
of a chapter from a forthcoming book on Legal Philosophy from Plato to 
Hegel. There is also the first instalment of Jerome Hall’s fine study in 
the Columbia Law Review for September, 194326 on the “ Interrelations 
of Criminal Law and Torts” which gives serious consideration to St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine on law. There is the seminal chapter on the 
“mystery of lawlessness” in Christopher Dawson’s Judgment of the Na- 
tions 27 which should start off a series of philosophical discussions in that 
direction. And there is that welcome effort of Dean William F. Clarke of 
DePaul University Law School who, for the first time in this country, has 
provided tyros in the law with a readable introduction to the field, which 
demonstrates that positivism is not the only approach. Written by a law- 
yer, rather than a philosopher, and designed for readers not yet entirely 
familiar with the subject, it opens the way for philosophical enrichment 
in more advanced studies of law in America as no other book has yet done. 
It is entitled, The Soul of the Law and was published in 1942 by Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., in Boston. In an age which has progressed from pre- 
occupation with empirical science to profound studies like these in the 
foundations of the social regulation of conduct, philosophers will do well 
not to consider these earnest gropings unworthy of their close attention. 
They are perhaps the first shoots of a new flowering of a wholly integrated 
philosophy of actuality which may one day equal if not surpass the old 
scholasticism at its best, their outlook being, as it was, not to the past 
but toward the future. 

The leadership for this anticipated new “owering of legal philosophy 
is already awaiting us in the august person of our Holy Father, the Pope. 
There is no voice which has called so insistently for a new jurisprudence 
adequate for contemporary and future needs; there is no thinker who has 
seen the need for a satisfactory philosophy of law so clearly; there is no 
writer who has proposed as complete a program for speculative activity in 
the jurisprudential field as has Pope Pius XII. Yet his understanding of 
the need is not altogether original with him, but rather is a continuing 
development of the declarations of his predecessors. As early as 186, 
Pope Pius IX already found it necessary to censure various errors con- 
cerning the natural law in his Syllabus.28 When Leo XJ II—who as Bishop 
of Perugia at the Synod of Spoleto in 1849, as Dr. Pléchl notes,2® had 
uged such a general condemnation of all contemporary errors—became 
Pope, he issued the Encyclical Letter, Immortale Dei, of November 1, 
1885,39 which Archbishop Cicognani considers 31 to be in truth the magna 


25 Vol. 56, pp. 359-387. 

26 Vol. 43, pp. 753-779. 

27 New York, Sheed & Ward, 1942. 

28 Encyclical, Quanta cura, Dec. 8, 1864, Acta Sanctae Sedis, III, 160 seq. 
29 Op. cit., p. 26. 

80 Leo XIII, Acta. 

31 Op. cit., p. 532, note 3. 
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charta of the science of Public Ecclesiastical Law. Other encyclicals up to 
the very moment of his death, amplified particular points of the doctrine 
Pope Leo had enunciated there. When Pius X became Pope, Monsignor 
Griffiths says,32 quoting Van Hove, that practically his very first act was 
to undertake the restoration of the law in Christ, a decision evidenced by 
his Motu proprio, “ Arduum sane” of St. Joseph’s day, March 19, 1904.38 
It was this Motu proprio which established the Commission of Cardinals, 
with Pietro Cardinal Gasparri as ponens, whose duty it was to prepare the 
new Code of Canon Law. When the work was finished, thirteen years 
later, Benedict XV was Pope, so that it was he who issued the Constitu- 
tion Providentissima Mater Ecclesia, of Pentecost, May 27, 1917,34 which 
put into effect on Pentecost, 1918, that juridical master piece of whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary we here take note. In view of this long sustained 
concern of the Holy See with the needs of jurisprudence in modern times, 
it would seem that there would be little more to be said by the Popes in 
the way of guidance, exhortation, and example. Their initiative and lead- 
ership is established—the next requirement is for more and more intelli- 
gent and capable followers to put their directions into execution. Yet on 
Christmas Eve, 1942,35 our Holy Father Pope Pius XII pronounced an 
Allocution touching upon juridical problems, so masterful in its composi- 
tion, so transcendent in its insights, so sublime in the guidance it affords, 
that juridical scholars hearing it by radio beyond the seas, dropped to 
their knees with a fervent Deo Gratias for its inspiration. 

In calling attention to the juridical genius of the Holy See by cele- 
brating the silver jubilee of the enactment of the Code this year, the 
Canon Law Society of America has done well. As practical advocates, ad- 
ministrators, and judges, they offer it to jurists as a model of juristic 
science, derived from nineteen centuries of practical experience in govern- 
ment. In rejoicing with them over this great achievement, the Committee 
on the Philosophy of Law adds a further suggestion to philosophers, law 
teachers, and writers—that the call for a new jurisprudence voiced so 
eloquently and so constantly by all the Popes of modern times and most 
of all by our present Pope, Pius XII, is not a cry of despair but of hope 
and promise, that if the philosophical principles so familiar to canonists 
be considered on their merits, they may serve again as they have so often 
before in history to correct and enrich the study of our faltering secular 
legal systems, and help to make them more perfect in their unique func- 
tion of guaranteeing true freedom for all mankind. 


Mieram Tueresa Rooner 
Columbus University School of Law 
Washington, D. C. 


82 Op. cit., p. 3. 

33 Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXVI. 

84 English text, Cicognani, op. cit., pp. 441-443. 
35 New York Times, Dec. 25, 1942. 
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SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


Since the New York meeting in 1937, when Professor Franklin F. Russell 
of Brooklyn Law School outlined in detail some of the needed require- 
ments of a text-book or treatise on Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence (Proc. 
Am. Cath. Phil. Assoc., 13th ann. meeting, 1937) this Committee has made 
sporadic efforts looking toward the preparation of such a treatise. The dif- 
ficulties inherent in such a work have become ever more obvious, however, 
in view of the paucity of scholarly monographs on various essential chap- 
ters. Last year, in the Chairman’s Report (Proc. Am. Cath. Phil. Assoc., 
18th ann. meeting, 1942) a suggestion was made that a volume of essays 
in the field, some of which have already been printed, might well be 
undertaken pending the preparation of the more comprehensive textbook 
referred to above. But by the omission of the annual meeting last year, 
that recommendation has not been acted upon. 

With a view toward an exchange of ideas and greater collaboration on 
the part of those familiar with current literature in legal philosophy, an 
informal conference was held by this Committee at Saint Joseph’s College 
for Women in Brooklyn, on November 13, 1943, under the sponsorship 
of the Rt. Rev. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D. Eighty invitations were 
sent out, over fifty replied most cordially, expressing real interest and en- 
couragement, even though transportation difficulties or similar obstacles 
might prevent attendance. Fourteen were present, including, besides Mon- 
signor Dillon, five members of the Brooklyn Bar engaged in active legal 
practice: Messrs. J. Courtney McGroarty, Maurice E. McLoughlin, John 
H. Schmid, Howard A. Seitz, and Charles J. Zinn; the Dean of Fordham 
Law School, Walter B. Kennedy; the Acting Dean of Catholic University 
Law School, Brendan F. Brown; the Rev. Joseph V. O’Driscoll, C.M., Ph.D. 
of Niagara University; the Rev. Dr. Joaquin F. Garcia, C.M. of St. John’s 
University; Dr. Mary J. Huschle of St. Joseph’s College; Miss McMahon 
of the same Faculty, who acted as secretary; Mr. John W. Tietz of De- 
Witt Clinton High School; and the present Chairman of this Committee. 

Dr. Frederick J. DeSloovére, Assistant Dean of New York University 
Law School, a member of this Committee, though unable to be present 
because of the meeting the same day, in Cincinnati, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of American Law Schools, suggested, among other 
things, that the appearance of a new edition of Dean Pound’s Outlines of 
Jurisprudence might provide a basis to start discussion, containing, as it 
does, extensive bibliographies on various subjects in legal philosophy, sys- 
tematically arranged. 

Dean Kennedy agreed that bibliographies were needed and added that 
quotations and excerpts from matter already published expressive of the 
scholastic viewpoint would be desirable. He thought a working handbook 
of about one hundred pages, adequately bound for law school student use, 
would provide law teachers, students, and intelligent inquirers, as well as 
professional philosophers, with a usable and ready source of information 
as to what the fundamental position of the scholastics is; that it was 
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needed now, not ten years from now, and that the sooner such an outline 
was made available to counteract the positivism and relativism being put 
forward, as if no other viewpoint was possible, the better for all concerned. 

On the question of organizing such a work, Dean Brown suggested a 
modification of the reporter system used by the American Law Institute in 
publishing its Restatements of Law, whereby each chapter or topic might 
be assigned to a person familiar with the subject who would compile from 
his associates’ suggestions a condensed summary of essentials arranged 
according to an agreed upon form. 

With regard to the format of the work, it was the general opinion that 
@ secular or a law book publisher, familiar with specifications in those 
fields, be secured, rather than a definitely philosophical imprint, which 
might fail to reach the people who should be most concerned. 

Mr. Charles J. Zinn offered to inquire about law publishers who would 
be interested, and Father O’Driscoll suggested that firms like Macmillan, 
with whom he had had some conferences on a manuscript of his own, 
might well be considered. 

Dean Kennedy felt our purpose should be to preserve and expound 
conclusions already known to us rather than to attempt a professedly crea- 
tive work. 

Mr. Howard Seitz felt, on the other hand, that the work must be 
somewhat creative in view of the modern needs of American jurisprudence 
which include problems not before specifically considered. As an attempt 
to try out the workability of some such approach, Mr. Seitz agreed to pre- 
pare a paper on tax problems currently being discussed, which Dean Ken- 
nedy agreed to publish in the next issue of the Fordham Law Review. 

In summing up the opinions expressed at the meeting a resolution was 


drawn up by Dean Kennedy, seconded by Monsignor Dillon, and adopted 
as follows: 


1. The book should take the form of an outline with material gath- 
ered from the articles already in publication. Any article which is 
colored by scholastic philosophy should be included whether or not 
the writer is a scholastic. It should be a compilation and not a crea- 
tion. 

2. Bibliography should be included because it is important to have 
listed under one cover the materials that are available. 


3. Additional material, such as essays on topics of current interest, 
could be included. 


The Chairman of this Committee was urged to undertake the organiza- 
tion of this work and all present were appointed members of this sub- 
sidiary committee. 

It is the opinion of the Chairman, in view of the support, encourage- 
ment and guidance afforded this Committee on the Philosophy of Law dur- 
ing the past eleven years, by the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion that its sponsorship should appear on the title-page of any such pub- 
lication undertaken by this Committee, even if a secular publisher be se- 
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cured. Some arrangement similar to the bound volume of essays already 
issued by the Association in 1932 (Aspects of the New Scholastic Philoso- 
phy), could be arranged. The problem of copyright with reference to in- 
dividual contributors remains to be settled and, of course, must await the 
determination of chapters and contributors. 

The Committee believes that interest in legal philosophy especially 
from the Neo-Scholastic viewpoint is increasing sufficiently to justify such 
a publication, particularly in view of the growing bibliography in the field. 
As an indication of the importance these writings are assuming, there is 
appended for convenient reference a supplementary list of papers omitted 
inadvertently or more recently published than those listed in the Report 
of this Committee last year. Further additions to this list are solicited and 
will be gratefully received. 


MireraM THoresa Rooney, Chairman 
December 30, 1943. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE Meertinc or DecemsBer 29-30, 1943 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, under the patronage of His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, and the Catholic universi- 
ties, senior colleges and seminaries of the Philadelphia area, on Wednesday, 
December 29, 1943, at 10 a. m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “ Philosophy and Post-War Re- 
construction.” The following papers were presented at this first morning 
general session in the Louis XVI Room of the hotel: “Towards a Re- 
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discovery of Man” by Professor Anton Pegis of Fordham University; 
“The Natural Law, the Basis of International Law” by Rev. Dr. Arthur 
J. Kelly of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair: 


Nominating Committee—Norbert Ginsburg, Gerard Esser, Sister Jeanne 
Marie. 


Auditing Committee—Joseph McAllister, Sister Dominica, Alexander 
Schorsch. 


Resolutions Committee — Miriam Theresa Rooney, James McWilliams, 
Sister Gonzaga. 


DINNER SESSION 


The Annual Dinner was held in the Crystal Room of the hotel at 12:30 
p. m. instead of at the usual evening hour as the Executive Council felt 
that this change would make for the greater convenience of those attend- 
ing the meeting in view of the crowded conditions of local transportation. 
The meeting this year had originally been planned as a celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of Reverend John F. McCormick, 8J., Head of the 
Department of Philosophy at Loyola University in Chicago, one of the 
founders and second president of the Association whose seventieth birthday 
would occur on March 4, 1944. Father McCormick’s sudden death on 
July 12, 1943 made such a celebration impossible, and hence the officers 
of the Association decided that this meeting should be a memorial to our 
late beloved leader. At the Annual Dinner, “In Memoriam, John F. 
McCormick—a Tribute” was a eulogy delivered for the Association by 
Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, P.J., of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, a pupil of Father McCormick. The Annual Association Address, 
“A Philosophy of the Absolute and Permanent Peace,” was given by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 
The Presidential Address was given by the Association President, Rev. Dr. 
Joseph A. Schabert, of Glencoe, Minnesota. 


AFTERNOON Session, DecemMBer 29TH 


The afternoon session met in two divisions, each division being called 
to order at 3 p.m. The “Logic and Method” division, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. John J. Wellmuth (chairman), of Loyola University, 
Rev. Thomas Brennan, of Notre Dame University, and Professor John 
Mourant, of St. Xavier College, Chicago, considered two problems: “The 
Place and Function of Logic in Post-War Curricula,” led by Sister M. 
Basiline, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chicago, and “The Methodology 
of St. Thomas,” led by Sister M. Dominica, R.S.M., of St. Xavier College, 
Chicago. The Psychology Division, under Rev. Charles Doyle, 8.J. (chair- 
man), of Loyola University, Rev. Bernard Flynn, Mater Dolorosa Semi- 
nary, Hillside, Illinois, and Rev. Wm. Kane, O.P., of the Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, considered the general theme: “ Practical 
Weapons for Peace in a Post-War World.” Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., of 
Mundelein College, led the discussion on “ Sociological Suggestions,” and 


Rev. Vincent Herr, 8J., of Loyola University, on “ Psychological Sug- 
gestions.” 
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Morntine Session, Decemser 30TH 


The following papers were read at the general session on the second 
morning at 10 a. m. in the Louis XVI Room of the hotel: “Some Moral 
Problems of a Victorious Army of Occupation” by Rev. Dr. Bernard 
McMshon, 8J., of Our Lady of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois; 
“International Cooperation in Philosophy” by Professor Vernon Bourke, 
of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GeneraL Business Meetina, 12:15 Pp. M., December 30TH 


The general business meeting of the Association was held at 12:15 p. m. 
in the Louis XVI Room of the hotel. The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, approving the financial report of the secretary-treasurer, was read 
by the committee chairman, Rev. Joseph McAllister, SS. (This report of 
the secretary-treasurer is published in these Proceedings under the heading 
“ Report of the Secretary-Treasurer.”) 

The Secretary requested a vote on the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the Association, due notice of which had been pre- 
viously given to all the members of the Association: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 
To section entitled ‘ Officers’ which reads, 


“The officers of this Association shall be: a president, a vice-presi- 
dent and a secretary-treasurer,” 


Amended to read: 


The officers of this Association shall be: a president, a vice-president, 
@ secretary and a treasurer. 


To section entitled ‘ Meetings’ which reads, 


“The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
selected by the Executive Council,” 


Amended to read: 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
selected by the Executive Council unless by a majority vote the Exec- 
utive Council decides that conditions at the time of the proposed 
regular annual meeting are such that the meeting must be postponed. 
In that event, all officers shall hold their offices until such time as a 
meeting may be held. The same shall apply to all appointments to 
committees made at the last regular meeting. 


By a unanimous vote of the membership both of the amendments were 
adopted and declared a part of the Constitution of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 

The Committee on Research did not make any formal report. 

In the absence of Chairman Leo R. Ward of the Committee on Associa- 
tion Local Round Tables in Philosophy, the secretary reported that active 
round tables with several meetings each year were being held in New York 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Joaquin F. Garcia, C.M., of St. John’s Uni- 
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versity, Brooklyn; in Philadelphia under the chairmanship of Rev. Charles 
McFadden, OS8.A., of Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania; in Wash- 
ington under the chairmanship of Rev. Joseph B. McAllister, SS., of 
Catholic University of America; and that under the joint chairmanship of 
Rev. Francis X. Meehan, of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., and Pro- 
fessor Louis J. A. Mercier, of Harvard University, a Boston Round Table 
was to be inaugurated in Boston, Massachusetts, on Jan. 8, 1944. The 
secretary read a telegram received from Dr. Garcia of New York reporting 
three meetings of 1942 open only to teachers of philosophy on the subjects 
of “Philosophy and the War”, “ Pragmatism”, and “ Arguments for the | 
Existence of God”, and one meeting in 1943 on “Hylomorphism and 
Modern Science.” The secretary urged members of the subcommittee on 
Association Round Tables, especially in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis, to establish round tables in their cities during 
the coming year. The secretary reported that regional meetings during the 
year were held at New Orleans for the Southern Regional Conference, of 
which Rev. Chas. Willis, S.M., of Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, is 
secretary. The Northwest Regional Conference at Portland, Oregon, and 
the Pacific Coast Regional Conference at San Francisco were unable to 
hold regional meetings in their respective districts during the year. 

The Committee on Resolutions made its report through Rev. James A. 
MeWilliams, 8J., a member of the Committee. (This report is published 
in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Committee on 
Resolutions.) 

The Chair announced the followng appointments to committees to have 
charge of the round table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy 
at the next meeting of the Association at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Decem- 
ber 28-29, 1944. 

Logic and Method—Thomas Brennan, 1 year (chairman); Sister Domin- 
ica, 2 years; Mrs. Claire Reidl, 3 years. 

Psychology—Vincent Herr, 1 year (chairman); Robt. Brennan, 2 years; 
Bernard Flynn, 3 years. 

Metaphysics—Cyril Shircel, 1 year (chairman); Gerard Smith, 2 years; 
Alexander Schorsch, 3 years. " 

Ethics and Philosophy of Society— Gerard Esser, 1 year (chairman), 
Augustine Osniach, two years; Arthur Kelly, 3 years. 

Philosophy of Law and Government — Mortimer Adler, 1 year (chair- 
man), Wm. Dillon, 2 years; Miriam Rooney, 3 years. 

History of Philosophy— Vernon Bourke, 1 year (chairman); Francis 
McMahon, two years; Victor Sleva, 3 years. 

For the Committee on Research—James A. McWilliams (chairman), 1 
year; Miriam Rooney, 2 years; Celestine Bittle, 3 years. 

For the Committee on Association Local Round Tables in Philosophy— 
Joaquin Garcia (chairman), 1 year; Joseph McAllister, 2 years; Francis 
Meehan, 3 years. 

Committee on the McCormick Memorial Volume, under the chairman- 
ship of Anton Pegis, announced that most of the essays had been received 
and were being published in the October 1943 and January and April 1944 
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numbers of the New Scholasticism, after which they would be published as 
a separate volume for the general public. 

Dr. Stephan McNamee of Georgetown University informed the member- 
ship of a project of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Divi- 
sion, on “ The Function of Philosophy in a Liberal Education”, under the 
chairmanship of Doctor Hendel of Princeton University, to which a number 
of members of our Association had been invited to contribute views. Dr. 
McNamee suggested that the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
formulate a positive declarat’.a on this subject. After considerable discus- 
sion on a motion to that effect by the secretary, it was decided that views 
of all members be invited and the formulation of the view of the Associa- 
tion as a whole be considered at the next meeting. 

The secretary proposed that a Committee on International Cooperation 
in Philosophy be appointed by the chair in view of the discussion and 
proposals aroused by the paper of Doctor Bourke on this theme. After 
discussion of a motion to this effect, the chair appointed the following: 
Vernon Bourke (chairman), Gerald Phelan, Professor Hablez (University 
of Mexico), Dr. Sisto Teran (Tecuman, Argentina), John Cooper, William 
Ferree, Charles A. Hart. 

Dr. Gerald Phelan apprised the membership of a new series of text books 
projected, under his chairmanship, in the various divisions of Philosophy 
and offered the following resolutions giving Association support to the 
project: 

Whereas the American Catholic Philosophical Association has been in- 
formed of the proposed “ Christian Wisdom Series”, to be published by 
Macmillan Co. under the editorship of the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Presi- 
dent of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Rev. Gerard Smith, 
SJ., of Marquette University, Rev. Robert E. Brennan, O.P., of Montreal 
University, Dr. A. C. Pegis of Fordham University; and 

Whereas the Association considers this project an important and promis- 
ing contribution to Philosophy; 

Be it therefore resolved that the Association express herewith its ap- 
proval of the undertaking and its earnest hope that the series will fill a 
long-felt need; and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to Macmillan 
Co. and to the Editors. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously 

The Nominating Committee, through its chairman, Norbert Ginsberg, 
made the following nominations: 

For President—Leo R. Ward. 

For Vice-President—Anton Pegis. 

For Secretary, Charles A. Hart. 

For Treasurer—Joseph B. McAllister. 

For Executive Council—For three years, Mortimer Adler, Charles De 
Koninck; for two years, Stewart Dollard. 

Upon vote of the membership, the secretary was instructed to cast ita 
ballot of the membership for those nominated by the committee and to 
declare them elected. 

The business meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON Sassion, Decemser 30TH 


The last afternoon session met in two divisions, each being called to 
order at 2:30 p. m. The Metaphysics division under the direction of a 
committee composed of Norbert Ginsberg, Bernard Wueller and Sister M. 
Jocelyn considered “The Proofs for the Existence of God” under the 
leadership of Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., of De Paul University, Chicago, 
and “ Abstractive and Intuitive Knowledge in Relation to Being” under 
the leadership of Cyril Shircel, O.F.M., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, 
Illinois. The Philosophy of Law and Government under the chairmanship 
of Miriam T. Rooney of Washington, D. C., considered papers presented . 
by Miss Rognef and Professor Francis Rooney of Loyola University, on 
the general subject of “ Philosophical Problems of Legal Education.” Each 
division adjourned at 5 p. m. 

The Executive Council held a meeting at 5 p. m. on Dec. 29, 1944, in 
the Louis XVI Room. (The minutes of this meeting are published in 
these Proceedings under the heading: “ Minutes of the Meeting of the 
Executive Council.”) 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association which was scheduled for December 29th and 30th, 1942, at 
University of Notre Dame was cancelled at the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation of the United States of America. All papers and 
reports which were to have been read at that meeting were published as 
Volume XVIII of Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association for the year 1942 and mailed to ail members. 


The membership in the Association as of Dec. 1, 1943 is as follows: 


S. sadacasacacesiuee 17 EE aba kecéhece ben 12 
Institutional ......... 84 DOME x ve cbnwwobees 35 
Constituent and Associate 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly numbers during the 
year as volume seventeen of 397 pages, with an index of four pages at the 
end of the October number. The distribution was as follows: 


Membership in the Association ..............eeeeseeeees 603 
Subscribers to New Scholasticism ...............00000 00s 186 
ies cinch (kb Ak nd KA e ROSE WRAL OM DANE eRe ROT 50 
EE vd ck vcidnccaaynd netcnsecetatahasgnnbosngn 12 


The financial report of the Treasurer for the fiscal year Dec. 1, 1942 to 
Dec. 1, 1943 is as follows: 
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Receipts 
Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank, Dec. 1, 1942 ......... $ 275.85 
Membership dues in Association ..............2es005 $2,644.50 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism ..........0..00.: 570.87 
i rnekdenkecwaiekbecuteskhensseas 322.58 
Se CON TEIN nc os ccccdoceraeenncese $3,537.95 3,537.95 
I I i dict Nicht eck be deca este re teks $3,813.80 
Expenditures 
Printing: 
Annual Proceedings (800 copies) ................ $ 629.80 
New Scholasticism (4 issues, 900 copies each) ..... 1,408.61 
Services: 
Typing Services for New Scholasticism ........... 300.00 
Association Typing and Clerical Services ......... 276.98 
Miscellaneous Expenses, Printing, Stationery, etc. ..... 163.61 
Investment in Ist Federal Assn. ................eee00. 800.00 
Pe IE 5.4.ic24ensdtsanendcedenene $3,600.00 3,600.00 
Balance on hand (Liberty National Bank), Dec. 1, 1943 $ 213.80 


Investments of the Association 


In District Bldg. & Loan Assn. (int. to June 30, 1943).. $6,888.65 
In 1st Federal Bldg. & Loan Assn. (int. to June 30,1943) 1,356.42 





ID 6.55 aiaincciuh mieienadabes $8,245.07 8,245.07 





Total Assets of Association to Dec. 1, 1943... $8,458.87 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges free file and office space and free 
use of equipment from the Catholic University of America. 


In the late spring of this year the Secretary conferred with the Office of 
Defense Transportation in Washington concerning the possibility of an 
Association meeting at the usual time. He was informed that there would 
be no objection to a meeting of the various officials of the Association but 
that travel of the membership generally should be kept to a minimum. 
To meet these requirements the officers of the Association decided to meet 
in Chicago in accordance with the approval of Rev. John F. McCormick, 
whose seventieth birthday anniversary was to be observed at that time, 
and to have all speakers from the Chicago area. The theme, “The Role 
of Philosophy in Post-War Reconstruction”, suggested by Dr. Vernon 
Bourke, was approved and invitations were extended during the summer 
months. With Father McCormick’s approval, the Hotel Sherman was 
selected as the place of the meeting and the time, Dec. 29th and 30th. 
Father McCormick’s sudden death occurred on July 14, 1943. It was then 
decided that the meeting should be a memorial to our late beloved leader 
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and second president. All invitations to read papers for the general ses- 
sions were accepted by the first of August and programs for sectional meet- 
ings in logic and method, psychology, metaphysics and philosophy of law 
were received from the various committees in charge by the middle of 
November. 


Regional Conference meetings were held only for the Southern Regional 
Conference at New Orleans during the past year. The Northwest Regional 
Conference and the Pacific Coast Regional Conference hope to resume 
meetings during the coming year. 


Local round table meetings under the auspices of the Association have’ 


been held in New York, Philadelphia and Washington since our last general 
meeting in December of 1941, and a Boston Round Table is to be inaugu- 
rated at Boston on Jan. 8, 1944. It is hoped that Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee will plan local round tables during the 
coming year and that cities already listed will plan several meetings for the 
coming year. Professors Garcia, McFadden, McAllister, Meehan and Mer- 
cier in their respective cities have done notable work for the Association 
in this regard. 

The Secretary again appeals to the members, and especially to the heads 
of departments of philosophy at our various institutions of higher learning, 
to enroll new members in the Association from such départments. We 
should have support of all teachers of philosophy. All possible aid is 
needed in these difficult days. 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The only hope for a lasting peace is to be based on a true 
conception of man, which conception is to be found in the philosophic 
system worked out by the great thinkers of Christian times; and 

Whereas, This conception implies the brotherhood of the whole human 
race in the fatherhood of God; be it 

Resolved, That we voice our strong opposition to a peace settlement 
resting on a purely secular notion of man, and show approval by all the 
means at our disposal of a peace wherein the inherent dignity of every 
human being and of every nation is given due recognition under God. 

Be it also Resolved, That we express our esteem of Father John T. 
McCormick, 8.J., co-founder of this organization and its second president, 
and that we put on record an expression of our heartfelt regret at his 
passing. 

Be it further Resolved, That we extend our profound thanks to His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop Stritch of Chicago for his gracious 
participation in the work of this meeting; and to the Reverend John J. 
Wellmuth, Chairman, and to Mr. James Royce, Assistant Chairman, of the 
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local committee on attendance, and to the students of the Chicago area 
who have so capably assisted in the notable success of this Conference. 


Committee on Resolutions, 


MretamM TuHeresa Rooney (Chairman) 
Sister M. Gonzaca 
James A. McWrLIAMsS 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council held one meeting during the year at Hotel Sher- 
man, Dec. 29, 1943, at 5 p. m. The following were present: Leo R. Ward, 
Gerard Smith, Celestine Bittle, Charles A. Hart. Doctor Smith and Doctor 
Salmon had written to be excused because of illness. 


The Council voted to accept applications for membership received during 
the past two years (list to be published in the forthcoming Proceedings). 

The Council voted to authorize the Editor-in-Chief of “ The New Scho- 
lasticism ”, official journal of the Association, to name, with the Council’s 
approval, a new board of nine associate editors, three for three years, 
three for two years and three for one year, and thereafter each year to 
name three new associate editors, each for three years. It is hoped that 
by such arrangement to secure wider support for the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation from the membership. This new board will replace the present 
board of assistant and associate editors. 

The Council voted to meet at Milwaukee, Dec. 28-29, 1944, at the invi- 
tation of Marquette University, in the event a meeting is possible. The 
Council voted to have as a general theme of discussion: “The Philosophy 
of Democracy.” 


The Council adjourned at 6 p. m. 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary of the Council. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 31, 1943) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, California 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

Hart, Rev. Chas. A., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana 

Lilly, Mr. J., 50 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 

McNeill, Mr. Harry, 149-58 Ash Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood, Ohio 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., 1201 Hughitt Ave., Superior, Wisc. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Boulevard, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, 907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton Dist., Boston, Mass. 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, N. Y. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 

Basselin Foundation, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penn. 

College of The Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6173 Chabot Road, Oakland, California 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of Sacred Heart, Convent Ave. and 133rd St., Manhattanville, 
New York 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Silby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Creighton University, 25th and Calif. Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 

Dominican College, San Rafael, California 


Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Ave., N-E., Washington, D. C. 
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Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and Division Streets, River Forest, Ill. 

Duns Scotus College, Redford Station, Detroit, Michigan 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, New York 

Fontbonne College, Wydown and Pennsylvania Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, Fordham College, New York 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Loras College, 14th and Alta Vista Streets, Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Box 325, Palms Station, Los Angeles, 
California 4 

Manhattan College, Van Cortlandt Park, West, New York, N. Y. 

Marist College, 335 Ivy St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 

Maryknoll College, Clark’s Summit, Pa. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mt. Angel College, St. Benedict, Oregon 

Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Rd., Brentwood Heights, Los Angeles, 
California 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio 

Mt. St. Michaels, Hillyard Station, Spokane, Wash. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Nazareth College, 402 Agustin St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara Univ. P. O., New York 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Our Lady of Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, New Hampshire 

Rosary College, River Forrest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Anthony’s House of Study, Butler, New Jersey 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester, New York 

St. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wisconsin 

St. John’s Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, Mass. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 
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St. Mary’s Seminary, N. Paca St., Baltimore, Maryland 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Francisco College for Women, Turk St. and Parker Ave., San Francisco, 
California 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiana 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


CoNSTITUENT AND Associate MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 20 E. Cedar St., Chicago, IIl. 

Albers, Most Rev. J. H., 223 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Michigan 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, 4214 10th, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Boulevard, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Anable, Rev. Raymond, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Angelique, Mother Mary, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Anthony, Brother John, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Arden, Mr. Richard E., 2225 Pearsall Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bahan, Mr. J., 1439 N. Rochelle Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Badeaux, Rev. A. Carroll, 7845 Apricot St., New Orleans, La. 

Baisnee, Rev. J. A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. R., Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Michigan 

Barnhardt, Rev. H., St. Stephen’s Monastery, Croghan, N. Y. 

Bartelmy, Very Rev., O.P., 224 Harrison Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Bassich, Rev. J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Bauer, Rev. J. M., St. Mary’s of the Springs Coll., East Columbus, Ohio 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 E. Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., John Carrol University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Benignus, Rev. Brother, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, St. Anthony’s on the Hudson, Rennselaer, N. Y. 

Bergan, Most Rev. Gerald, 200 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Bihler, Rev. Hugh J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Bird, Mr. Otto, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1004 N. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bogdanski, Rev. A., PS.M., 5424 W. Blue Mound Road, Milwaukee 13, 
Wisconsin 
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Bohner, Rev. P., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7322 Lindell, Univ. City, Mo. 

Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh C., 425 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brady, Miss Mary L., 254 West 71st St., New York, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 52 Williams St., Burlington, Vt. 

Brennan, Rev. E. F., Veterans Administration, Wood, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Robert E., 831, Ave. Rockland, Outremont, P. Q., Canada 

Brightman, Prof. E. 8., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. _ 

Bronson, Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Bruce, Frank, Jr., 407 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph, 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles, 1528 4th Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., 69 Ransom Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burke, Mr. F. L., 37 Berkele Pl., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Burns, Rev. J. V., 75 Lewis Ave., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana 

Esdale, Mr. W., 574 West End Ave., New York City 

Byrne, Martin John, 416 Valley Rd., West Orange, N. J. 

Byrne, Rev. J. J., St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Caillouet, Rev. L. A., St. Eloi’s Church, Theriot, La. 

Callahan, Rev. D., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, John F., 4129 8. Wolcott St., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Rev. Wm. E., Rosemont College of the Holy Child, Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Campbell, Rev. Bertrand J., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

Cashin, John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Rd., Detroit, Michigan 

Castel, Rev. Wm., St. Rita’s Church, New Orleans, La. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, 1000 Cremazie St., Montreal, Canada 

Chidsey, Mr. Harold W., 1 W. Campus, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Christian, Bro. M., Manhattan College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Clarke, Francis, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Codd, Leo A., 1637 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Coffey, Rev. J. F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
ae - 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. J. J., 54th St. and City Line Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collins, Rev. Wm. B., Keane Hall, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Conerty, Rev. Thomas, 141 Chauncey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Connor, Dr. J. T., 2236 Joseph St., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Connor, Rev. R. M., Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Illinois 

Conway, James I., 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 

Cooper, Rt. Rev. J. M., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Joseph’s Heights, Covington, Ky. 
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Cox, Rev. J. F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Craugh, Rev. W., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronin, Rev. J. F., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Cummings, Right Rev. W., 815 8. E. Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., 1312 Centre St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincents, New York, N. Y. 
Danna, Dr. J. A., 401 Chaille Bldg., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Dearden, Rev. J. F., 1227 Ansel Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 

Degiman, Rev. G., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeGroat, Rev. J. R. Carroll, Carroll College, Helena, Montana 
Delahanty, Mary F., 3151 Perry Ave., New York, N. Y. 

De Koninck, Dr. Chas., 23 St. John’s St., Quebec, Canada 

Demjanovich, Rev. C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 
DeVerges, Dr. Philip C., 4706 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Dodd, Rev. Francis, St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Dolesh, Mr. E. G., 5388 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Dollard, Rev. Stephen, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 
Donaghey, Rev. J., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
Donohue, Dr. Francis, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
Donohue, Rev. Hugh, 125 Twelfth St., San Francisco, California 
Donovan, Rev. J. P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas 
Dougherty, Rev. George V., 729 E. Thayer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Downing, Prof. P. J., 100-04 Bellaire Pl., Long Island, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles I., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, II. 
Doyle, Rev. John, Marian College, R. R. 17, Box 56, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Doyle, Mr. Leonard J., 7021 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles 28, California 
Driscoll, Very Rev. John, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 
Driscoll, John, St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles, Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, Oblate Fathers College, Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. W. J., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dwyer, Rev. Edward M., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Dwyer, Francis X., 4207 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dwyer, Rev. W. J., 59 Queen’s Park Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Egan, Rev. James, 487 Michigan Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Eggert, Joseph A., 602 E. 37th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

England, Edward L., 741 8. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 

Eslick, Dr. Leonard J., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission, Techny, III. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur, 2335 Pacific Ave., No. 205, San Francisco, Cal. 

Fisher, Rev. Luke, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, James, 1127 Seminole Ave., Detroit, Michigan 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. F. X., 224 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Floersh, Most Rev. J. A., 1118 S. Third St., Louisville, Kentucky 

Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Ill. 
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Fochtman, Very Rev. Vincent, 3655 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

Foley, Rev., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Francis, Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Leo’s Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 

Fritz, Rev. Henry, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Fuchs, Rev. A., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 

Gabel, Rev. R. J., 626 Locust St., Toledo, Ohio 

Gaffney, Rt. Rev. J. P., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Gaffney, Rev. Mark, Hillyard Station, Spokane, Wash. 

Gallagher, Mr. D. A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, N. J. 

Gallagher, Very Rev. P. J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. Joaquin F., 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada 

Gassler, Rt. Rev. F., 423 Main St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Gasson, Rev. John, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

Geisser, Rev. Eugene J., 21 Bliss Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 

Gerbig, Miss R., 1234 Washington Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., 107 S. Union St., Natchez, Mississippi 

Gibson, Dr. Jerome H., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Giguere, Rev. Raymond M., 831 Rockland Ave., Outremont, Montreal, 
Canada 

Ginsburg, Rev. Norbert D., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Golatka, Rev. Walter, Maryhurst Normal College, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Goossens, Rev. Emile J., St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of 
Woods, Ind. 

Gorman, Charles F., 8046 W. Chester Pike, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Gorman, Frank A., 47 Harvard St., Newtonville, Mass. 

Gorman, Wm., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 So. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Greco, Rt. Rev. Charles, 605 St. Maurice St., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Griffin, Rev. J., 544 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guilday, Rt. Rev. Peter, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Guthrie, Rev. Hunter S., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Hagan, Mr. James J., 165 Metropolitan Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hagerty, Prof. James, 1261 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Halpin, Rev. John, 2496 Marion Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hamm, Mr. Victor, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., Caldwell Hall, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Harvey, Rev. Rudolph, Sienna College, Louisville, Ky. 

Hauber, Rev. Louis, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 


Hebert, Very Rev. J., 626 Notre Dame St., Cap-de-la-Madelein, P. Q., 
Canada 
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Heelan, Most Rev. Edmond, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas A., Capuchin Monastery, Garrison, N. Y. 

Heiman, Rev. A. J., C.PP.S., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, 32 West St., Carey, Ohio 

Herr, Rev. Vincent, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Hickey, Miss Margaret, 353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Higgens, Mr. Wm., Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Hoeger, Very Rev. F. T., Holy Ghost Missionary College, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., 120 Lyons Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Holleran, Rev. P. J., St. Louis University, 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 6901 Oglesby Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Howard, Most Rev. E. D., 2053 8. W. 6th Ave., Portland, Oregon 

Howard, Most Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Huetter, Rev. Norbert J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Il. 

Hughes, Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, New Hampshire 

Hunter, Robert K., Room 16, Ferry Bldg., San Francisco 11, California 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., 800 Cathedral Pl., Richmond, Virginia 

Jacobi, Very Rev. Monsignor H.J., New Orleans, Louisiana 

John, Brother Anthony, F.S.C., Manhattan College, Bronx, N. Y. 

Johnson, Dr. George, R2, Malvern, Pennsylvania 

Kane, Rev. William, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kelley, Rev. Arthur, Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Illinois 

Kelly, Most Rev. Francis M., 275 Harriet St., Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Chaplain John, Albrook Field, Canal Zone. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Killeen, Rev. 8. M., 209 8. Adams St., Green Bay, Wis. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Kreilkamp, Dr. Karl, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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